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Cor^ato Caddo. 

i£RE is no name in the rninois of literaturt' 
which awakens perhaps bo many deep emotions an 
that of Torquato Tusso. Those of Dante and Mil- 
ton, men whose spirits were as mighty in moral 
dignity as their imaginations were sublime, may 
impress us with more awe and veneration — that of 
ArioBto, with the recollection of Garfagnana and 
the bandits, with a similar feeling of romance, and 
that of Byron with more melancholy to darken the 
splendid vision of his genius ; but no one gives rise 
to so many of these feelings at the same moment 
as that of Tasso, whose high and noble mind would 
[hare carried him along the sublimest career of 
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, but for the gentleness of his heart, 



whose whole hfe would have 



been like a dream o 
long aad darkl; sha- 



romance, but that it 
dowed by affliction. 

This celebrated man was born at Sorrento on the 
lltb of March 1344, and Bhorlly after his father 
had taken his departure to join the army of tbe 
Emperor, in which his patron the Prince of Salerno 
had the command of the Italian infantry. Before 
his departure, he had left directions that should 
the infant with which Portia was pregnant prove a 
son, he was to be borne to the font by his most 
intimate friend, Don Ernando del Torres, a noble- 
man in every way worthy of Ids esteem, both from 
the excellence of his character and his elegant taste 
for literature. As soon as that gentleman received 
intelligence of the birtli of a son to Bernardo, he 
jiastened from Naples to Sorrento, and as i^ponsor 
bestowed upon the favoured infant the name he was 
destined to render so celebrated. 

The childhood of Torquato, like that of many 
other eminent men, afforded several remarkable in- 
dications of future greatness. Some of the stories 
related of him, are evidently fictitious ; but suffi- 
cient may be gathered from the numerous traditions 
that have been handed down from one age to an- 
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other, to prove the extraordinary precocity of his 

intellect. Among the other wonders told of liim 

is, that by-the time he was six months old, he not 

only began to use his ton^e or babble as children 

are accustomed to do, but to form and pronounce 

words perfectly, and to express himself in a clear 

and intelligible manner. It is farther added, that 

there was nothing childish in his speaking except 

; and delicate tones of his voice; that he 

[ ileld the word on his tongue before he attempted 

I utter it, and fonned what he intended to say 

■ thinking of the sound of the words. Nor, 

are to believe the same tradition, did he ma- 

t the usual dispositions of childhood — he is said 

r to have laughed while an infant, and very 

rely to have wept. Such, and so wonderful, 

says Serassi, were the signs he gave at the very 

beginning of hia life of that divinity of mind— of 

that lofty and inapproachable station which he was 

to occupy among men of genius. 

His capacity for learning being thus early ma- 
nifested, he began his studies when only three years 
Id, and under the care and instruction of Giovanni 
I* Angeluzzo, a man of great knowledge and ami- 
iCble disposition, imbibed the elements of that ex- 
tensive erudition which gave so much force to his 




genius. His fether, Bernardo, had returneil tron> I 
Flanders in the month of December 1544, and in 
the ibllowing January, had the delight of seeing 
his little son, then ten monthg old, the very prodigy 
of Sorrento. Till 1547, he remained with hig fa- 
mily in peace ; but in that year his tranquillity was 
ruined by the fatal dispute between Sanaeverino 
and the Viceroy of Naples, which ended in the 
banishment of both the Prince and his secretary. 
As this, however, did not take place till about 
three years after the commencement of the quarrel, 
the leisure of the intervening period was devoted 
to the Amadigi, and the direction of Torquato's 
inJantile studies. Upon his resolving to follow the 
fate of the Prince, Bernardo, as we have seen, 
removed his family to Naples, that Portia might be 
near her mother and brothers during his absence, 
and that his son might obtain the instructions of 
accomplished masters. Their residence was in 
the palace of the Gambacorti, a quarter of which 
Bernardo furnished in the most elegant manner, 
and at an expense of twelve hundred ducats. 

The grief which Portia suffered at the absence 
of her husband was only alleviated by the comfort 
she found in directing the pursuits of Torquato. 
Naples had lately seen the Jesuits establish them- 
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within its walls, anil the reputation they 
being the best scholars and most la- 
borious instructors in Europe, obtained for them 
the chief control over the education of the Nea- 
politan youth. Their first school was in a little 
church in the street del Gigante, and which they 
had erected for their own use. To this geminary 
Portia sent ber Torcjuato soon after completing his 
sixth year,* and such was the ardour with which 
he attended Co the lessons of the fathers, that he 
never happy except when listening to their 
ructions. Belbre the day dawned he would 
'6 his bed, and wait so anxiously for the hour of 
'School, that his mother in the winter-time was 
obliged to send him with a servant and a lighted 
torch to show him along the neighbouring street-f 
By the time he was ten years old, he had not 
ily made himself master of Latin, but was I'ar 
Ivanced in Greek, and composed orations and 
which he recited to the satisfaction and 
of all who heard them. His progress also 
other kinds of knowledge was equally remark- 
, and so well were his tutors satisfied with his 
ightfiil and devout disposition, that they ad- 
litted him to the communion when he was only 
ine years of age, and before he understood " that 
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I wkcR ibej 
would be le» fTpoed (o tbe j»m > uw«» design of 
Pnrti«'s relatives The esqwctatian dial Nafiln 
»uuld be shortly bnie^ bai mne tine befin 
rendered him desirous of iiiwiiiw^ ha fioni tlMK 
city, and he hesitated bt f t o i t^'omg her m » 
convent or seodii^ ber to Socrento- Xaples, how- 
ever, wa« not Utwled, wr wvs there any appear- 
ance of a change n SBiks«Tertim's fortunes ; after 
enduring, therefore, a short time longer the 
ircst he suffered, and pre^^ed by PorlM, "bo 
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I »id to have exclaimed in a passion of grief, that 
I she would live with her husband even were it in 
hell, Bernardo made the inetTectual attempt to 
I Kmove her which has been mentioned in his life. 
He only succeeded, however, as we have seen, in 
placing her in a convent; and Torquato being inad- 
missible there, he called him to Rome, that be 
might receive from his society some compensu- 
Ltion tor the loss of Portia's unit of the youthful 
k Cornelia's. 

I ■ This was an important era in Torquato's lite, 
and the grief he suflered at being separated from 
his mother, whom he so tenderly loved, may be 
I {regarded as the beginning of his sorrows. How 
rongly the remembrance of their parting was 
his mind may he gathered from the 
Jlusions he pathetically made to it on many sub- 
lequent occasions, and particularly in the exqui- 
; canzone which he composed in a time of dis- 
ss to be hereafter mentioned. 



Me da] ten della mailre empm fortuna 
FargoIetiD divelse ; dJi di que' baci, 
Vh' ella bai^o di lagrime dolenti, 
Con Msplt mi rimemtira, e degU ardenti 
Preghi, che se n' portar 1' aure fugaci, 
Cli' io non dovea giimger pii volto aTollo 
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Fra queUe braccia accMiUo 
Con nodi cosi stretti f^ ai lenact 
Laanj ! e segui con mal »ciire piante. 
Qua] Aacanio o Camilla, il padre enaul 

Torquato arrived in Rome about the middle \ 
October 1.^54, to the great joy of his father, who 
could hardly caress him sufficiently, and was not 
only comforted by his presence, but was relieved, by 
the pleasure it occasioned him, from a sickness with 
which he had been for some time oppressed. Shortly 
after Torquato's arrival, Jacopo, his uncle, sent his 
second son Cristoforo to be his companion in study 
and share the advantages of Bernardo's paternal 
instruction. The youth arrived at Rome in the 
latter pan of November, and the two cousins pur- 
sued their studies together in the school of a dis-^ 
tinguished master near the Palazzo di Monte G 
dano, in which Bernardo had apartments, 
foro, it seems, required all the stimulus of emata^' 
tion-to make him a scholar, and it was only owing 
to the example of his companion that he subse- 
quently became a respectable philosopher 
theologian. " He is not inclined to study," a 
Bernardo in his letters, " but he has an ac 
mind, and at present loses no time ; I think 1 
will make greater advances in Greek than Lalu 



I having been better grounded in the rudiments of 
I ithe former." He adds, "Torijuato pays as mucli 
attention to him as if he were his brother, excites 
him to emulation, and has gucli an affection for 
him that 1 should find it difficult to separate them," 

t^ order that they might be instructed in a man- 
iiner becoming their diligence, he paid a scudo per 
^onth additional that they might receive mort' 
^lessons in Greek than were afforded by the ordi- 
||iary ruies of the school. 
The death of Portia involved the unfortunate 
father and his son in new sorrows. Not only had 
Bernardo been deprived by her unnatural rela- 

tiona of his wife's society and fortune, but he now 

saw them pursuing measures to prevent his diil- 
^j^en from ever enjoying their right. In this 
yte of distresH he wrote by the hand of Tor- 
I Vittoria Colonna. It is supposed that 
(he letter was wholly dictated by himself, but it 
I written in the first person, and seenis to be 
^e expression of Torquato's own feelings on the 
K^nibject of his father's caJumities ; nor is there any 
thing in it which might not be said by a sensible 
and feeling youth of thirteen or fourteen. Speak- 
ing of the intention of his uncles to marry Cor- 
nelia without her father's consent, the writer says, 



^^^ nelia without 



1 poor gentleman fallen into misery 
and calamity without any fault of hi^ own, and ttf 
preserve his honour, is the part of a noble mind, 
and if your Excellency afford him not (his remedy, 

my poor father will die of despair. The. 

iorrow occaiJoned by the toss of fortune 
illustrious lady, but the grief felt for that of btood'i 
is greater stUl. This poor oil 
two ; tate has deprived him of his wealth, and of 
wife whom he loved as his own soul ; do not suflerl 
his enemies to deprive him of his daughter a 

Neither his own efforts nor those of his friendfci, 
proving of any avail, Bernardo consoled himself in 
the best manner he was able, and in the composi- 
tion of his poems, which formed the only pleasure 
he could command, he found the taste of Torquato 
sufficiently acute to make him a useful critic. But 
the perusal of his father's WTitiiigs had a tar more 
important influence on the young scholar than 
that of quickening his judgment — it inflamed him 
with tlie desire of becoming a poet himself, and 
he had already, it appears, given proofs of his 
genius in two short poems which he had 
the one on his leaving his mother, the 
her death.* 





composedi n^fl 
other on ^^H 

■ 



But the expected invasion of the Roman State 
by the forces of Pliilip II. rendered it necessary 

' that Bernardo should forego the longer enjoyment 
of his son's society, and he sent him in company 
with his cousin Cristoforo to Bergamo, for which 
place they set out September 3, 1336. The fame 
of Torquato's accomplishments had preceded him, 
Eind he was greeted by his relations with every 
demonstration of affection, being lodged in a palace 
belonging to the family situated in the Borgo Pig- 
noloi and receiving visits from various friends who 
treated him in a manner which he never ceased to 
remember with gratitude. After remaining with 
them about seven months, lie was called to Pesaro 

r by his father, who had fled thither from Rome. 

I His courteous manners and conversation imme- 

I diately recommended him to the Duke, who made 
him the companion of his son, the young Prince 
Francesco Maria, then pursuing his studies under 

\ the learned Lodovico Corrado of Mantua. Profit- 
ing to the utmost by the lessons of this master in 
Greek, and at the same time receiving instructions 
from a distinguished mathematician, Federigo Co- 
mandino, who only taught a few of the young 
nobility in private, Torquato every day gave new 
proofs of his profound genius, and encouraged his 
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fether to hope that he would make amends b^ h 
talents for the injuries of fortune. 

The departure of Bernardo for Venice was fol- 
lowed by that of his son, who arrived there Mgy 
1, 1559. His company, it is said, was all his 
father required to complete the comfort he then 
enjoyed ; and he lost no time in associating him 
in his favourite occupations, frequently employing 
him in copying and correcting parts of his ma- 
nuscripts, but chiefly in the perusal of the best 
Italian works, both prose and verse. The wisdom 
of Bernardo in this respect is worthy of notice. 
It was his opinion that nothing could be more 
absurd than to employ the attention of youths in 
the study of the classics to the neglect of their own 
language, making them, he said, citizens abroad 
and strangers at home. In the study of Italian 
authors he made Torcjuato follow the same plan 
as is usually confined to the perusal of the an- 
cients, teaching him to remark all the delicacies 
of which the language is capable, the peculiar 
beauties of the different writers, and by what means 
the most admired had arrived at the art of c 
structing such sweet and harmonious perioc 
Dante. Petrarch, and Boccaccio, formed the prii 
cipal companions of Torquato at this period ; bi 



lis father wished lo make him eminent for 

general learning, and a man of business rather 

ihan a poet, he Bent him in November 1560, to 

Tadua, in the hope that he would there become ii 

. 'proficient in the civil law. Had he reflected more 

L<«arei\Uly on the subject, it is not unlikely that he 

l.Vfould have seen how improbable it was that a 

m '-lyouth, who had hitherto been almost solely em- 

1 ployed in the study of the poets, and who hatt 

m the most decided inclination to follow their 

Icexample, would become a very assiduous student 

1 science so contrary in its nature both to his 

If-^ste and previoua pursuits. 

Notwithstanding all his wishes to fulfil the in- 

B'tetitions of his father, Torquato, like his prede- 

BlKssors of the same race, seems to have loved 

■l^poetry the more by its being contrasted with the 

In ten months after the commencement of 

B'hts legal studies at Padua, he had composed the 

I poem of " Hinaldo ;" and so high was the reputa- 

["tion he had obtained among his friends by previous 

^■compositions, both in prose and verse, that Giro- 

lamo Ruscelli, Atanagi, Danese Cataneo, Cesare 

Pavesi, and other distinguished men of letters, 

particularly the two last mentioned, urged him to 

^^^L undertake a longer work. Knowing that it would 
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give his father no pleasure to find him emploji 
in a design which must, necessarily divert his n 
from his more important studies, he kept the afii 
an entire secret as long as he was able, but be ha^d 
the satisfaction of learning, when it came t 
nardo's ears, that he should be lefl to pursue t 
poem undisturbed, and, in fact, be allowed to ( 
his present studies for the more agreeable c 
philosophy. 

Permission to publish the poem was the 
act of Bernardo's indulgence, and in April 1562 
it was ushered into the world under the auspices 
of the Cardinal d'Este, to whom it was dedicated.t 
i of this work fully equalled the moe 
ardent hopes of its author. He was 
eighteen, and Italy saw with astonishment : 
production of so young a man attracting the s 
I of all classes, men of letters and ! 
|)eople uniting in its praise, and regarding i 
certain sign of that universal fame to which its 
author would hereafter attain. There were not 
wanting those who considered it as equal to the,. _ 
best poems that had been written in Italian, an^M 
; partd superior ,-f one author, Paolo Beai 
ing that he had sung the loves of Rlnaldo a 
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^ rfell while a youth, that he was second to no epic 
I, {^t, except himself. I mention these opinions 
I not because they are worthy of attention as cri- 
I t!cisnis, but to indicate the reputation which Tor- 
quato thus early possessed, and which must have 
added considerably to his enthusiasm for poetry. 
It has been rightly observed that the Rinaido, 
though a remarkable production for so young an 
author, hy no means merits such extravagant 
praise ; that it was contrary to the judgment of both 

ITorquato and his father, the former scarcely deign- 
ing to reckon it among his works ; and that the 
eorrectest estimate which can he given of its merit 
bs that expressed by Menagio, who, in his preface 
to the Aminta, remarks that the Rinaido was the 
iPOtk of a youth, but of a youthful Torquato Tasso, 
in the same manner as it vras eaid by Longinus 
that the Odyssey wa^ the production of an old man, 
but of an old Homer. 

■' But it is not to be supposed because our young 
pwet was pursuing his favourite art with so much 
.Ardour, that he neglected in the mean time the 
general cultivation of his mind. Literature, in 
the age when he lived, was regarded with the 
highest reverence by those who wrote as well as 
■ those who ri;ad ; authors were considered as 



a superior class of men, as deserving to be the 
companions of princes, and as exercising u power 
higher and nobler than that by which princes rule ; 
but they won this high esteem by the value they 
themselves placed on tlieir calHng; they were 
willing to renounce every good for the fame which 
would attend the successful cultivation of their 
abilities, and thus a!l those whose names have 
come down to us with glory, were men of deep 
and earnest study, passing their youth in the ac- 
quisition of every species of learning, and their 
manhood in meditating on their knowledge- TaEso, 
while at Padua, and while occupied in the com- 
position of a chivalrous and romantic poem, attend- 
ed the lectures of professors on the profoundeet 
branches of education. In the private apartments 
of the learned and celebrated Sperone, as well as 
in the public school of the not less erudite Carlo 
Sigonio, he studied Aristotle and the critics ; while 
under the direction of Federico Pendasio and 
Francesco Piecolomini he fathomed with equal 
attention the moral and metaphysical systems of 
Socrates and Plato, laying the fornidation for tiiat 
profound philosophy wliich gave birth to his "Dia- 
logues ;" which, according to the testimony of the 
most learned of his countrymen, approached nearer 
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', that had been written in that pliiloso- 
e, to the discourses of Plato. 
'' The circum stances of BernarJo about tliis time 
ffrere, as has been sai<l, belter than they had ever 
the first shock of iiis fortunes; but he 
was still not in a stale to support the increasing 
expenses of Torquato's maintenance and education, 
Ib order, therefore, to meet ihera in the best man- 
r possible, he deiermiiied on accepting the in- 
»4tation of the Cardinal d'Este for himself, and of 
^^'Aiinibale di Capua for bis son, who was placed 
with that nobleman as a companion in his studies.* 
To Bernardo's temporary connection with the house 

P" Este was owing the dedication of the Rinaldo 
the Cardinal ; but it is asserted by the oldest 
Torqualo's biographers, that this circumstance 
■occurred in opposition to his father's wishes, who 
would have had it inscribed to the Duke of Man- 
tua-f The error, however, of this statement is 
U)«Tident, as Bernardo was not in the employ of the 
■r Prince till afier the publication of the poem. 
ence of the elder Tasso with the Car- 
I lasted only for a few months ; and nearly at 
s same time Torquato removed to the Univer- 
y of Bologna, then newly re-established by the 
* Sernssi. 1 -M^pso 



judicious and liberal patronage of Pope Pius f 
and Pier Donate Cesi, Bishop of Narni, lately a 
pointed Principal of that renerable seat of learn- 
ing. Besides inviting the most learned professors 
from all parts of Italy to occupy the chairs of die 
University, the Bishop of Narni also sought for 
young men of promising talent to form the first 
classes in his new schools. The reputation of Tor- 
quato attracted the earliest notice of the good pre- 
late, and he was accordingly invited to take up 
his residence at Bologna. It was not merely the 
flattering compliment conveyed by the invitation 
that made it particularly agreeable to the young 
poet, the men from whom he had received the 
greatest instruction while at Padua, were also 
about to proceed to the University of Bologna ; 
and, in addition to the valuable lectures of these 
distinguished masters, he knew that lie should also 
enjoy the lessons of others equally celebrated, and 
find m the literary circles of the place the most ad- 
vantageous opportunities of exercising his talents. 
His expectations were fully realized. Donato Cesi 
held regular conversazioni in his own palace, to 
which all persons were invited who had any abi- 
lity or learning. In one of these meetings Tof« 
(]uatfl distinguished himself by defending the su- 
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■(periocitj' of a eonnet written by a favourite author 

■ l^ his, to that of another, which one of the com- 

■ ^any asserted to be the finest in the Tuscan lun- 
m t>^S^' Beeides the asseniblieB held in the palaco 
r of the Bishop, there were others of a more private 

nature ; and, in the house of Tranco Spinob, a new 
academy was instituted tor tlie discussion of learned 
questions, as in that of the Platonists. The effect of 
this literary society on the mind of Torquato wax 
in many respects beneficial. It brought especially 
^ his knowledge into use before it had time, as is 
■i^the case with many students, to lose the life it pos- 
Itfesses when first placed in the mind; tor know- 
■^adge, ii'its effects on different persons be regarded, 
kjpiay be really said to have the nature of seeds, 
P^riiich, if sown in cujtivated ground and gathered 
Q their increase, will in time multiply a bundred- 
frfd, but, if left in a cold and unploughed soU, will 
be of no use but to cumber it, 
> The materials of some of his best discourses, 
eapecially those on heroic poetry, are said to have 
been collected during the early part of his resi- 
dence at Bologna, and to the game period is to be 
ascribed the more serious adoption of a resolution 
which liad entered his mind while at Padua, to 



by Godfrey of Boulogne. His friend Danese Ca^ 
taneo, who had so great a share in bringing the 
Rinaldo to light, encouraged Iiim, on the first idea 
of the subject, to put it into execution, and assisted 
him in finding names for the principal personages, 
in arranging t!ie episodes, and making other prepa- 
rations for the work. His ac(]uaintance at Bologna 
with the Cavalier Bolognetti, the author of an heroic 
poem entitled II Costante, served still farther to 
excite him to the undertaking, and he commenced 
the work by drawing out a regular plan of the first 
three cantos, the original of which is still preserved 
in the library of the Vatican, and was printed at 
Venice in 1722. As this Kpecimen of the poem 
was dedicated to the Duke of Urbino, and, as he 
was Tasso's patron while at Bologna, Serassi con- 
jectures that it was written in or about the year 
1563, that is, when the author was only nineteen. 
Tile noblest talent, it is said, is evident through-., _ 
out this sketch, of which, however, he retained b 
a very small portion when, in subsequent year 
he pursued the magnificent design ; and wi 
learn how perseveringly genius will follow the trac 
it has marked out for itself, while it may si 
sons for frequently retracing its steps. 

But the studies of Torquato met with a sudde*^ 
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temiption, and tram a oircumstance whicli, coo- 
idering his amiable disposition and general cha- 
pvmcter, was little to be expected. Shortly before 
L of which we are speaking, the learned 
University of Bologna bad been considerably an- 
tB^ed by a series of bitter pasquinades, which 
diculed not only the profeesors but the scholars, 
CBOd even the gentlemen of the town. Every one 
&\t enraged at the sarcasms whicb the unknown 
writer of these satires so plentifully showered 
_. around, but no one thought of making any great 
ertion to discover the offender. It happened, 
wever, one day, that Torquato, standing in the 
fat of some persons belonging to the University, 
tecited one of the latest pasquinades, and some 
tees which were not generally known : he did this 
irith the more ease and gaiety, as he chanced to 
e as great a share in the ridicule of the poem as 
one in Bologna. But this did not save him 
1 the sudden suspicion that he was the author 
Kiof all the squibs which had appeared. When it 
Was recollected, moreover, how great a command he 
possessed of versification, and what were his ge- 
neral talents, the idea became still stronger, and his 
accusers regarded the matter in so serious a light, 
^^^^lat they hastened to the magistrate to obtain the 



infliction of summary punisliment on the £iip|]osed 
offender. An officer was accordingly sent to his 
chambers to apprehend him ; but, as he happened to 
be out at the time, they took all his papers aod laid 
them before the magistrate, Marcantonio Arresio. 
Torquato, immediately on finding what had taken 
place, accompanied some of his accusers to the 
tribunal, while others were busily employed in 
sealing his chambers, as if he had been guilty of 
high treason. The examination produced no proofs 
whatever of his having written the obnoxious sa- 
tires, and he was set at large ; but it may be easily 
imagined how deep an impreesion the occurrence 
produced on his high and delicate mind. Bolt^a 
was no longer to him the place it had been, and. to 
render his present situation the more uneasy, he was 
deprived of the assistance he had been accustomed 
to receive from the Bishop of Narni, that prelate 
having resigned the office of Principal of the Uni- 
versity, for that of Vice-legate to Cardinal Uorromeo. 
In February 1564, Torquato bade adieu (o Bo- 
logna, with the intention of joining his father at the 
Court of the Duke of Mantua ; but, finding on his 
arrival at Modenu, tliat Bernardo was gone to 
Rome, he toot up his abode with one of liis re- 
lations, at Castelvetro, from whence he wrote to 
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tonato Ccsi, exptaining at full his reasons for leav- 
Boli^a, and setting forth in the Btrongeel 
Bl^ht the unjust and diBgrateful conduct of his enc- 
li<SQies. After staying a short time at tliis place, he 
proceeded to Itvigonii, where he was entertained 
with great hospitality by the Princess of tliat State, 
Signora Claudia, and then hastened to Padua, on 
the invitation of his friend Scipione Gonzagu, whu 
had established a society at his house, under the 
name of the Acadeniia degli Eterei. The members 
of this Academy, most of them young men of noble 
^milies. and all distinguished by their fondness for 
literature, received Torquato with the most marked 
affection, and he was soon sufficiently recovered 
irom the shock his spirits had lately received, to 
apply himself with his usual ardour to poetry and 
philosophy. He also at the same time took the 
name of 11 Pentito, or The Penitent, to express, 
according to some, his regret at having lost his 
time in the useless study of the civil law, but 
more probably, according to the opinion of others, 
to indicate his general sorrow at not having pro- 
fited to the best of his abilities, or rather at having 
left Padua for Bologna, where he had suffered 
_BUch uncourteous treatment.* 

frOL. III. C 
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ted to the 



I of liis epic pot 



of which he had dn 
latter UniverBity. His studies in philosophy and 
criticism were all directed to this great piirpoee. 
and he collected from the wQ«ka of the most 
celebrated writers whatever might assist liim in 
the accomplishment of his grand design. His 
ideas on the subject were as yet undetermined — 
his taste had been formed on the best models of 
classic composition, but his imagination was cap- 
tivated by the romance writers of his own and 
other countries. To fix, therefore, his thoughts 
on the subject which required such serious con- 
sideration, he wrote his celebrated " Discourses on 
Poetry," in which he examines the various theories 
of the critics, and the methods best calculated to 
insure the proper objects oi' the art. The treatise 
on epic poetry was written expressly with a view 
to the " Geruaalemme," and both that and 
others were addressed to Scipione Gonzaga, 
testimony of the author's respect and gratitude.^ 
At the end of the term, Torquato hastened 
his father at Mantua, and the delight which Ber- 
nardo, now more than seventy years old, felt at 
this meeting, could only be equalled by that of his 
affectionate son. The fame which the latter had 
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squired by his Discourses oii Poetry, and his spe- 
men of the intended epic, inspired bis parent with 
i feelings of joyous hope which he had ex- 
erienced when commencing his own career ; and 
e sentiments he expressed on the subject of his 
rowing reputation, made a deep and lasting im- 
byressiou ou Torquato's heart. " He said to me," 
observes our poet, " that his love for me had made 
hini forget that which he had for his poem— that 
no glory in the world, no perpetuity of fame, couki 
^^^ever be so dear to him as my life, and nothing 
^^■pBore delightful to him than my reputation." 
^^^L In the middle of November, Torquato returned 
^^H^ Padua, and soon al^er became acquainted there 
^^^bith Battista Guarino, whose similarity of taste 
^^^■od pursuits rendered him, for a considerable 
^^HLeriod, his most intimate associate. He had the 
^^Bstisfaction also of receiving, about the same time, 
^^H^ letter, in which he found himself appointed one 
of the gentlemen of the Cardinal d'Este, aud in- 
vited to attend the court of that Prince before De- 
cember. This appointment was owing to the exer- 
dons lately made by Bernardo, who feared, from the 
bad success which attended his aftairs at the court 
of Spain, that his son would be left in a state of 

tiless he obtained him some powerful 



protector before liis deatli. Sperone, howev 
on hearing of tlie circumstance, used his ende»=^ 
vours to perKuade Torquatn ftom accepting the 
appointment, representing in the strongest colours 
the vices of courts, the constant troubles to which 
envy of his superior talents would expose him, and 
enforcing his reasons by the instance of his own 
bad success at Home. It would have been happy 
for our poet had he taken tliis advice, and learnt 
to live contented with the pittance which the iin- 
patronized exertion of his talents might have earn- 
ed; but his philosophy had not yet gained suffi- 
cient strength to make him see how much nobler 
this would have been than to live constantly ex- 
posed to the caprices of a master, though in a style 
befitting the nobleness of his birth. 

But, at the appointed time, he set out for Fer- 
rurn, taking an atfectionate farewell of his friends 
at Padua, and proceeded direct to Mantua, where 
he was to be provided with the necessary pars- 
phernalia of a courtier. Unfortunately, the pleasure 
of his sliort stay was destroyed by a severe and 
dangerous sickness, and it was only after much 
careful attention from his father and a skilful phy- 
sician, that he was enabled to continue his journey. 

Torquato reached Ferrara the last day of Octo- 
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^|)er, and in the midst of the preparations for the 
VtAtrivHl of the Archduchess Barbara of Austria, 
■ ■whose nuptials were shortly to take place with the 
|..I>uke AlfonBo, brother of the Cardinal. Tlie splen- 
L^dour of the scene which presented itself to the 
!■ eyes of the poet, was well fitted to make a strong 
I impression on his imagination. The Court of I'er- 
ra in the time of Alfonso II. is said to have been 
e most magnificent in Italy, and on the occasion 
Lof which we are speaking, the flower of European 
tehivatry, and the gayest pomps of its most romantic 
1 age, were engaged to grace the festival. 

It is supposed that Torquato did not accompany 
lis patron to Trent when he went to meet tile 
Archduchess, but was sufl^ered to remain behind in 
order to continue his studies, which the Cardinal 
expressed himself desirous of not interrupting any 
more than could be avoided. The rejoicings which 
attended the entry of the Princess were equal to 
the preparations which had been made, and tourna- 
ments and spectacles of every description served 
to fill the town with wonder, till tliey were sud- 
, denly stopped by the deatli of the Pope, which oc- 
[ .curred a few days after their commencement. 

Taaso, it appears, accompanied the Cardinal to 
' Home, when he went to attend the election of a 
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new Pontiff, and it was on his return from this 
journey that he first began to attract the notice of 
tlie Priiicesa Lucretia, and her celebrated sister 
Leonora, whose influence over the fate of the poet 
was 80 remarkable. Tlie ages of these ladies have 
been particularly noted by Tasso's biographers — 
that of the former was thirty-one, and that of Leo- 
nora thirty; but the elegance of their pentong, 
their accomplishments and amiable disposition, had 
preserved the gracefulness of youth undiminished. 
The mother of these amiable women was Renata, 
daughter of Louis XIL King of France, a Princess 
who with the highest qualities of mind and dispo- 
sition had, in the eyes of her bigoted husband 
and citizens, one fault which more than counter- 
balanced all the virtues she was acltnowledged to 
possess. Calvin, at the time of which we are 
speaking, was in the plenitude of his reputation, 
and the learning and powerful eloquence which he 
employed in his work obtained many converts to 
his opinions wherever he preached. In the course 
of his travels, he passed through Ferrara, and the 
Duchess, desirous of becoming acquainted with his 
doctrines, attended his preaching, and finally im- 
bibed his opinions. For some time, the Prince 
was ignorant of the circumstance, and had no sus- 
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I picinn of his wife's inclination to Protestant ism, 
t he at length discovered the errors of M'hicli she 
IS supposed to he guilty, and not deigning tu 
I ^ear either excuse or defence, immediately drove 
B Iter from him, and confined her to a castle in 
■Ranee, where her only pleasure was that which 
|iriie derived from the education of her daughters. 
Thus brought up under the immadiate care of 
fteir mother — one of the most accomplished women 
e age, Leonora and her sister were imbued at 
I very early period with a love of literature and 
e elegant arts, and when they returned to Court, 
Kcame the distinguished patrons of aU who were 
celebrated for their genius or erudition. Tlie Iti- 
naldo had already made Tasso an object of attention, 
and his amiable manners and conversation speedily 
rendered him a particular favourite with the Prin- 
cesses. The impression which the first interview 
vith Leonora left on his mind, was, it is thought, 
e foundation of his romantic and ill-fated passion : 



il primo di, che 'I bel se 
ua fronla agli occhi miei 
imiato spariarvi Amore, 
che liiereiua allor codvi 
vlglia ia freddi selce il & 
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When lint I >an thy lax, Kieoelf hir, 
And powerful Lore, all srm'il, lit ambuali'd there. 
A double death mj tremliling heart had known, 
Had fear and awe not tura'd it firal to stone. 

But besides the gratiiication which Ts&so found 
ill the approbation of the Princesses, and which so 
Buoii proved fatally dangerous to his peace, he en- 
joyed, throuf(h tlieir influence with their brother, 
the particular regard not only of the Cardinal but of 
the Duke Alfonso, who showed him great fiivour, and 
introduced him to the principal personages about 
his Court. The situation, in which he thus found 
liimself placed, was well calculated to inspire a 
young poet with brilliant hopes, and make him 
blend witli the more sublime and pure creations 
of his genius the gay and sparkling images of 
courtly halls. It was even still more adapted to 
make liim forget the calm majestic figure of Philo- 
sophy as she had revealed herself to him in the 
retreats of his youth, and to dazzle him with fonns 
n hich merited neither his admiration nor respect. 
But the influence of these circumstances on bis 
mind induced him to recommence his intended epic, 
which lie now determined to write on such a plan 
That it should include a particular eulogium on the;-' 
family of Eete. The work had been untouched 
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than a year, but his present anxiety to please 
patron, to win new smiles from the lovely 
Xiconora and her sister, and establish his renown as 
a poet, gave him so mueli energy on resuming hia 
3urs, that in a few mouths he had completed 
entire cantos, beside^ Beventl minor pieces writ- 
to gratify tlie Princesses. 
In the spring of 15S6, he took advantage of his 
itron's journey to Rome, to visit Padua and Man- 
From the former place he wrote to Ercole 
Tasso, informing him how he spent his time there, 
and that the Acudeniici Eterei being about to pub- 
lish their productions, had requested him to allow 
intributions to appear in the forthcoming vo- 
te which he consented, giving them thirty- 
;ht sonnets, two madrigals, and two canzonu He 
also mentions in the same letter, that he was em- 
ployed about some dialogues and orations, which he 
describes as not being in a style so familiar as his 
listles, aor so Boccaccio- 1 ike as would have pleased 



■ His return to Ferrara was welcomed by the prin- 
cipal personages of the Court with many demon- 
strations of regard, and he was honoured with a 
mark of respect usually shown only to courtiers of 
^^■nigh rank and pretensions. There appears to have 
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been three orders of persons among those ■wht 
rounded the Prince, each of which had a peciilft^' 
allowance and reception. The poorest dined in the 
common hall ; thoae next in rank in iheir chambers ; 
while the rest, who enjoyed the particular esteem 
of their patron, or had a right to the distinction 
from either age or rank, were admitted to the table 
ol'the Cardinal or Duke himself.* Tasso had so 
gained the affections of the fomier, that he was now 
received as a guest who merited the honour above- 
mentioned ; and in addition to the gratification he 
received ftom this circumstance, he had the plea- 
sure of acquiring the attention of II ManKuoli 
and other men of talent in Ferrara, among wliom 
were Montecatino and Giambatista Pigna, the 
biographer of Ariosto. 

But a circumstance occurred about this time, 
which gave a slight variation to the uniform cha- 
racter of the poet's present mode of life. Among 
the ladies of the Court, Signora Lucretia Bcndidio 
attracted his admiration above any other, and the 
beauty of her person, and her singularly sweet 
and harmonious voice seem to have inspired him 
with an incipient feeling of love. It has been made 
a matter of debate whether Tasso had any 
■ Serassi. Now, p. 136. 
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r pasBion for this lady or not, but it is useless to 
I argue when conjectures must throughout supply the 
place of facts ; and as little can be gathered from 
the expressions of Taaso's poetry on the one side, 
and equally littie from the few circumstances we 
know of the affair on the other, the question must 
be left undecided. It is, however, one of those 
passages of his life which we should gladly have 
seen cleared up, as it would have thrown great 
light on the subject of his passion for Leonora, and 
enabled us in some measure to discover whether his 
love for that Princess was the genuine offspring of 
his heart, or had its origin in youthful ambition, 
though subsequently fed and nourished up into a 
id vivid passion by his natural warmth of 
Beling and poetical imagination, 
t But whatever might be the state of his mind 
L this respect, he did not &)d it expedient to 
fosecute his suit. Pigna, nho was also in love 
Hth the iair Lucretia, was the secretary and fa- 
|ouriteofthe Duke, and possessed sufficient influ- 
e at Court to be in every respect, a formidable 
rival to a young aspirant after patronage. The 
Princess LeonorEi, who was undoubtedly the sin- 
cere friend of Tasso, saw all the danger to which 
tie himself if he ventured upon a 
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tonteat with the Secretary, and therefore prudently 
advised him to convert the praises of his mistreBs 
into a vehicle for complimenting Pigna himself. 
Torquato consented, and instead of writuig verses 
to Lucretia, composed a commentary on three can- 
zoni of his rival's, whom he lauded as a poet equal 
to Petrarch, and as deserving the moat unqualified 
admiration for the fulness of mind and elegance of 
language which his verses exhibited. Tlie com- 
mentary was dedicated to the Princess, and cer- 
taiidy, we have not a more curious document than 
tile address with which it was accompanied. It 
abounds lu the most extravagant compliments to 
the lady whom he professed to love ; but these are 
fully equalled by those he confers on his rival, and 
we thus see a youthful lover and poet voluntarily 
sacrificing his passion to the fear of <Arending an 
old and influential courtier. Tliere may, however, 
be two reasons suggested to explain this strange 
conduct of Tasso. Either his love might be a sim- 
ple admiration of Lucretia's beauty, without being 
blended with any deeper sentiment; or his passion 
for the Princess Leonora might be already gaining 
possession of his heart, and making feelings of every 
other kind subservient to it, except as lie indulged 
tliem, perhaps, to save himself from the danger of a 
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[ , passion so perilous in its nature- Nor is it at all ini- 

^probuble that the latter was the case. It is much 

imore reasonable, and more confannable to our re- 

^verence for his character, to suppose that tlie Prin- 

L.cess was the first and only real object of his affec- 

L^tion, Olid that he strove to inspire himself with the 

l^love of Lucretia as a protection againut this pas- 

, tlian to believe that he first loved the lady 

Bendidio, and being disappointed in his suit, freed 

himself to the fascinations of the Princess, and was 

thus unwittingly made the victim of an ardent and 

infortunate love. 

Neither the secretary Pigna nor Tasso obtained 
Ihe hand of Lucretia, who became the wife of one 
r the Machiaveili ; but the poet, even aflcr he 
Ebad resigned all outward claims to her attention, 
sontinued, it is saifi, to seek her approbation, and 
pwith this intent offered to defend publicly fifty 
. on love (Cuoclusioni Amorose), which he 
L'.did with great applause in the academy of Ferrara 
^ and before the whole aKsembled Court. Among 
i opponents was the celebrated Signora Orsina 
Bertolaia Cavaletta, a lady who possessed a remark- 
able acquaintance with scholastic and Platonic phi- 
losophy, and who, on the present occasion, proved 
^^L «he most skilful disputant with whom our poet 



had to contend, pressing him very closely on 

twenty-first proposition, which stated, " tliat i 
naturally loves more intensely and constantly t 

But the attention of Torquato was suddei 
called off from these occupations by a message 
which inibmied him that his lather was lying dan- 
gerously ill at Ostia on the Po, of which place 
was governor. He set off without delay, and 
rived only In time to comfort the last hours of 
venerable parent. The exertions he had made 
put the house and aSairs of Bernardo in some 
gree of order, and the grief he suffered at 
death, threw him into an illness, and he returned 
to Ferrara deeply affected both in mind and body. 
The festivals, however, which occurred shortly 
after on the occasion of the Princess Lucretia's 
marriage with the Duke of Urbino, and the occu- 
pation he found in composing a canzone in honour 
of the event, contributed to the recovery of his 
spirits, and he returned to his poem and other 
literary pursuits with his accustomed vigour. But 
these occupations and his attention to the Prini 
Leonora, now deprived of the society of her sisti 
were interrupted by a sunmions from the Cardi 
to accompany him to France, wliilhei 
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i dlXied by the Bituation of his diocese, exposed at 
f tflat time to the rapid increase of the Hugonots. 
He set out on this journey towards the end of 
I 1570, but before his departure had the pre- 
caution to make arrangements for the safe dis- 
posal of his literary property, and with the natural 
anxiety of a man whose reputation was the chief 
object of his thoughts, left directions in a written 
document for the publication of his poems in case 
of his death. " Since life is frail," says this testa- 
ment, " if it should please God to take me while 
on my journey to France, I pray Signer Ercole 
Rondinelli to take charge of my i)roperty ; and 
l^_ &st, in regard to my compositions, I would have 
^^B. jiim collect my Amatory Sonnets and Madrigals, 
^^■■iSA''- giT'e them to the world; for the rest, whether 
^^K ttinatory or otherwise, which I have written in the 
^^^ / ervice of my friends, I desire that they may re- 
^H' main buried with myselfi except that only which 

^^^k Or che 1' aura mia dolce altiave spirs. 

^|r The oration which I made at Fcrrara at the opening 
of the Academy, I should be glad to have publish- 
ed, and also the four books on Heroic poetry; the 
last six cantos of Godfrey, and of the first two such 

^HL stanzas as may seem least faulty, if they be all pre- 
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vioualy corrected by Signor Scipione Gonzaga, 
SigDor DomenicD Veniern, and Signor Batista 
Guarini, who, from the friendship and connexion 
I have with them, will not, I am persuaded, refuse 
to take this trouble. Let them know, moreover, 
that I would have them cut out and repress with- 
out saving any thing which may appear indifferent 
or superfluous. But in making additions or altera- 
tions let them be more particular, as the poem can- 
not be otherwise than imperfect. If any of my 
other compositions should be considered worthy of 
publication by Signor Rondinelli and the rest, 
they are at liberty to dispose of them as they 
please. As for my robes, which are in pledge to 

Abram for twenty-five lire, and seven pieces 

of tapestry which are in pledge for thirteen scudi to 
Signor Aacanio, and tliose which are in this house, 
I desire that they may be sold, and the money 
which they fetch applied to placing the subjoined 
epitaph on my father, whose body is buried in St. 
Paul's. And if any impedinlent should occur in 
effecting these objects, let Signor Ercole apply for 
the assistance of the most excellent IMadame Leo- 
nora, who, I trust, on my account will be liberal to 
him." The date which appears on the original 
copy of this document is 1373, and Tasso's joi 
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i'jiey has been said to have taken place in 1572," 
■.oiit the date of the testament is supposed by Se- 
KV^asi to have been added by some other person, as 
(ne journey certainly occurred in 1370.f 

Tasso met with the most honourable treatment 
from the French monarch, Charles IX., who de- 
lighted in the society of literary men, and was 
degree a patron of learning. In his 
Hiversations with our author he discovered that 
I nut spoken too highly of his genius and 
^uirements, and the admiration he felt for him 
a poet and the bard of Christian chivalry, was 
peatly increased by finding him versed in all the 
inches of philosophy. His esteem was mani- 
n several occasions, and he is said to have 
rfTered some valuable presents which Tasso refused 
" to accept; while, on the other hand, it is affu-med 
by Balzac, in his " Entretiens," that he was so re- 
duced while at Paris, that he was obliged to ask 
irity of a lady of his acquaintance. tierassi 
I this tale with contempt, and asks whether 
s prohahle that at the court of a Cardinal, so rich 
i so splendid as the Cardinal of Este, any one 



( Mr. Holjhouse, whu saw the will, saya that the last figure is 



could stand in need of support? But the good i 
bot must have forgotten that Tasso's robes were ii 
pledge, and ibr only twenty-five lire before he left 
home ; that he was quite as likely to stand in need 
of money in Paris as at Ferrara, and that it is not 
a self-evident truth that a patron's generosity is in- 
creased by a journey. But whether it be true or not 
that he rejected tbe pecuniary offers of Charles, he 
employed his influence with so much success on one 
occasion, that no doubt remains respecting the flat- 
tering manner in which he was treated by the nio- 
narcli. An unfortunate poet who had committed 
some grievous offence against tbe King was con- 
demned to die, and notwithstanding considerable 
influence had been exerted to save him, Charles 
continued inflexible, and the execution was ordered 
to take place without delay. Tasso approached the 
King, and said, with an expressive look, " I beg. 
Sire, that you will order the speedy death of this 
criminal, who by his wicked conduct has made 
human frailty seem more powerful thaJi the teach- 
ings of philosophy." Charles understood the allu- 
sion, and immediately pardoned the prisoner. 
About the same time also he hud the gratifica- 
tion of being admitted to the friendship of the 
celebrated Hunsard, who was then on the eve of 
publishing a collection of his poems. The geniu 
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Lui this writer was highly venerated by Tasso, and 
f %e read his works with the greateat delight and 
I Enthusiasm. Of the manner in which he spent his 
[laine in France, and the opinion lie had formed of 
the people and the country, he gave a particular 
account in a long and elegant letter to the Count 
Ercole de' Contrari, of Ferrara. 
I But Tasso's life wag that of a courtier, and he 
K^as consequently subject to the usual vicissitudes 
"^*oduced by the envy of rivals and the caprice 
of patrons. Amid all the demonstrations of respect 
he was daily receiving from the King of France, he 
could perceive a degree of coldness in the conduct 
of the Cardinal towards him which could only be 
accounted for by the machinations of those who 
were jealous of his fame and influence. His sensi- 
tive mind shrank from the idea of being not only 
a dependant but a disliked and neglected de- 
pendant, and he accordingly asked permission of 
his master to return to Italy. The petition was 
granted, hut In a manner which showed that the 
Cardinal was not willing to part with him under 
any appearance of unfriendliness. In company, 
therefore, with his patron's Secretary, for whose 
departure he was persuaded to remain till De- 
cember 1371, our poet bade adieu to France, and, 
most probably, as poor as he had entered it He 
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proceeded to Rome, which lie reached in January, 
and wag received by the Cardinal Ippolito witEf 
many marks of esteem, inspired both by the recol- 
lection of Bernardo, for whom he bad so long en* 
tertuined a warm attachment, and by admiration of 
the talents now exhibited in bis son. To add to the 
pleasure which Tasso derived from this attention, 
he was lodged in the same palace, that known by 
the name of the Palazzo a Monte Giordano, in 
which he had spent with his father a happy period 
of his youth. But he remained at Rome only a 
few months. He had the fortune to make a suo 
cesaful application to the Duke of Ferrara to be ad- 
mitted into bis itervice, and in April be set out on 
his return to the scenes amid which he had com- 
menced his life as a courtier. The conditiond 
upon which he entered the service of theJJuke are 
said to have been very advantageous, and he wa» 
exempted from all claims upon his attention which 
might interfere with his studies, or the compositioSj 
of his poem. His gratitude to the Duke AlfonW' 
tor this hberality was expressed not only at thS' 
beginning of bis poem, but with equal fervour in 
his discourse addressed to Sctpione Gonzaga, m 
which he says, speaking of his patron, " he drew 
nie from the darkness of my base fortune to the 
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^ht and reputation of the Court — he relieved 
I pie from distress and placed me in a comfortable 
condition — lie gave value to my writings by hear- 
ing them often and willingly, and by honouring me 
who produced them with every kiud of favour — he 
deemed me worthy of the honour of his table and 
of bis intimate conversation, nor was I ever denied 

I by him any favour that 1 asked." 
||It was now that Tasso felt himself in a condition to 
Igrsue his Gerusalemme with that steadiness of at- 
Bation which it required. He had been correcting 
^A augmenting with great diligence during his stay 
^ France the portion already written, but the ca- 
pricious conduct of the Cardinal and his necessi- 
ties prevented him from continuing his labours, and 
Ferrara and Alfonso were destined to enjoy the 
honour of seeing the poet construct the noblest mo- 
nument of his genius. At the commencement of 
his undertaking he drew out, as we have seen, a plan 
of the fable, and, as it would appear, so fully and 
particularly, that he had now ratlier to versify 
and ornament than to invent. But the care with 
equal to the vigour of his 
He is said to have been continually 
passages of the different books, 
tying particular attention to the episodes, to tJieir 



which he comp 
imagination. I 
changing varioi 




novelty, beauty, and proper situation, that they 
might have a neceBsary dependance on the prin- 
cipal action, and tend to make the whole poem 
more complete and striiuiig. 

The first new interruption to his progress was a 
serious illness; the second, the death at' the Duchess 
Barbara, which rendered it necessary tor him to 
devote his attention to the condolence of iheDukei 
who was deeply affected at the loss of hie amiable 
consort. In an oration, and some elegiac verses 
which he wrote on the occasion, he set forth the 
virtues of the Princess in the most glowing co- 
lours, and few compositions of the kind equal these 
of Tasso, either for eloquence of language, or 
warmth of feeling. The death of the Princess 
Barbara was followed by that of the Cardinal 
Ippolito, the uncle of Alfonso, and Tasso again 
took the opportunity of expressing his gratitude to 
the illustrious family. Nor was he left unrewarded 
for these indications of affection. The professor- 
ship of geometry shortly after becoming vacant in 
the University of Ferrara, the Duke gave him the 
appohitment, and as it required little time or at- 
tention, it was gratefully accepted by the poet, 
notwithstanding the sraallness of the stipend. 

His appointment to this office took place in Ja- 
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miHTj 1573, and in the same month Alfonso leaving 

Feirars for a sojourn of some weeks at Rome, ht 

^^ rererted to the design he had formed some time 

^B< before of composing a pastoral drama, on the same 

^r P'b" ^^ '^'"^ Sibrtunato of Agostino degli Arienti, 

which he had seen repreaenled with great applauae 

before the Court, about six years since. On the 

tretiirn of the Duke in March, the " Aniinta," so 
ftill of the highest beauties of which pastoral 
poetry is susceptible, was ready for representation, 
jmd on the 23rd of tlie month it was performed 
liefbre the Duke, the Cardinal his' brother, and 
bbeir courtiers, all of whom expressed their delight 
Ht its rare merits ; even Pigna and others who 
might have envied the poet's fame, being bribed to 
applaud it by the compliments he paid them in 
different parts of the piece. The learned Sperone 
Speroni, however, who was represented in the cha- 
racter of Mopso, and who had offended Tasso by 
■AHne hypercritical remarks on his Gerusalemme, 
Imts excepted from this complacent treatment, and 
it Is conjectured that this was one reason why the 
author, who subsequently regretted his satire on 
Speroni, did not publish the poem, wliicli, in fact, 
^^^ did not appear till printed without his consent by 
^^^.the younger Aldo at Venice in I5til, 



The Aminta had not ceased to be the theme erf 
conversation at Ferrara, when the Duchess of Ur- 
bino, who was not present at the representation, 
invited Tasso Co Pesaro, that she might hear him 
read his celebrated production. Alfonso imme- 
diately granted him the desired permission to un- 
dertake the journey, and be passed some months 
with the Princess and her husband at Pegaro and 
(Jastel Durante, delighting the former so much by 
the repetition of his poems and the composition 
of several in her praise, that she could scarcely 
bear to hear of his departure, while the glowing 
character of the poet's language in her praise has 
led to the belief that he was at this time more in 
love with Lucretitt than Leonora.* 

It is supposed that she accompanied him on his 
return to Ferrara to take leave of her brother the 
Cardinal, who was about to set out on a second 
journey to France ; but however this may be, 
before bidding Tasao farewell, she presented him 
with a magnificent ruby, which served him at a 
future period of his life as usefully as th 
rings which ladies of old gave to their udventuroi! 
knights. 

As soon as he was left at liberty to pursue i 
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regular occupations, he formed the resolution of 
concluding his epic before the termination of the 
year ; but in the mean time could not resist his 
inclination to write a tragedy, a species of poetry 
to which his admiration of the ancient drama had 
given him great partiality. He bad hardly, bow- 
ever, ended the first act, when Alfonso bo strongly 
insisted on the completion of the Gerusalenime, 
that he wag obliged to discontinue it, and turn 
from an endeavour to rival the CEdipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles to a work far more likely to obtain 
him immortality than any such attempt. But 
while intent on fulfilling the wishes of his pa- 
tron, he was interrupted by the festivities which 
took place at Ferrara in honour of Henry III. of 
France, who, on his accession to the throne, passed 
through that city on his way to Paris. He was 
also again hindered by a quartan ague, that pre- 
vented hiui from working for several months, and 
which was the more irritating as it assailed him just 
after he had commenced the last canto, and con- 
tinued its attacks till the following spring. 

We may easily imagine with what pleasure Tasso 

saw this season dawn upon him. A long winter 

used in his room ; his occupations interrupted by 

his frame shaken by the attacks of his 
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disease, and the glotHn which eickness and ( 
6nement together never ft. 
were now to be changed for renewed vigour both 
of mind and body, for bright suns, cheerful society, 
and the enjoyment of liberty and exercise. I know 
of few subjects that would make a pleasanter pic- 
ture than Tasso seated at his table, in one of the 
early mornings of spring, the blessed light of Hea- 
ven and the jresh air giving a transient glow to 
his pale countenance, and his features animated 
with the returning inspiration of his Muse, and 
the eager feeling which attaches to the completion 
ofo favourite design. In the month of April we 
find him thus writing to his fnend, the Cardinal 
Giroiamo Albano, at Rome. " After a distressing 
ague," says he, " I am, by the mercy of God, re- 
stored to health, and after much labour have at 
last concluded the poem of ' Goffredo.' And this 
liberty from sickness which I now enjoy, and which 
I shall also soon enjoy &om my poetical occupa- 
tions, is for nothing else more gratifying to me 
than for the opportunity it will aiford me of at- 
tending to your commands. If I shall be enabled 
to send my poem to press, as I hope to be with 
the assistance and inspectio 
friends, this September, I shall then f 



)me judiciwi^^H 
1 spend EOiri^^l 



mths at Eome, which I sliould not liave thought 
bright to do, had I not fulfilled my obligations 
to my patron the Duke, which I ehail partly 
teem to have done by the dedication of the poem." 
. The assistance and inspection of the judicious 
pSsendB, to whom Tasso makes uUusioo in the above 
bttet, proved a source of the greatest uneasiness 
»- him. His critics, it would appear, disagreed 
among themselves in all points, hut that of dis- 
oovering defeclB in the ejtecution of the work His 
r..lf!plieB t^ their objections are often very curious and 
)us; and we know not which to regard witli 
ftfireater wonder, the subtleties of his metaphysical 
' reviewers, or the keen scholarship with which he 
answers them. One or two instances will serve to 
illustrate this aubjecL The Abate, Niccolo degli 
|<Oddi, began his objections with the Invocation; 
fJt does not appear to me correct that Urania 
wuld be addressed under the name of Muse, and 
placed in heaven, the name of Muse signifying 
notliing but a sound or song, which, according 
to Aristotle, cannot he in heaven ; and sound not 
being there, the Muses are not there, and, there- 
fore, the invocation is not correct." " It would be 
sutlicient," says Tasso, " to reply that, according 

tin of Pythagoras, Plato, Marcus Tul- 
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liuB, Dante, and other philosophers, poets, 
theologians, both sacred and profane, there is si 
in heaven ; and to this opinion 1 muy refer e. 
as a poet, philosopher, or theologian ; but, abii 
by the doctrine of the Peripatetics, I deny the 
sequence, In heaven there is not sound, there/art 
/Aere are not Muses diere. The better argument 
would be, There in Tiot music in Aeai'en, tkereja 
there are not Muses there. But, if there be 
proportions in lieaven, it must be that the Ml 
are there; but without doubt there arc, since the 
whole world is composed with musical harmony, as 
Plato shows in Tiniteus, and Plotinus and others 
who have philosophized on this matter. Nor would 
Aristotle himself deny that there are intelligible 
proportions in heaven, as Pythagoras also intimates, 
according to the opinion of the Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, Simplicius, in his first book on heaven, 
where he treats of this question." Similar objeo-, 
tions and answers appear on other points, equall] 
trivial ; among others, as to the propriety of 
presenting the Almighty sending the dream 
Godfrey : the authority of Aristotle being quotet 
" Dreams are not sent by God" — " To which 
answer," says Tasso, " that the authority of tl 
Prince of Poets would be sufficient to defend a' 
poet; and Homer represents Jupiter sending a 
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I idream to Agamemnon, the general 'of the army. 

I Sut even Aristotle himBclf, in the very book 
.Quoted, makes mention ol' certain divine or ile- 

[ -RionittCHl dreams, sent from demons, or from God, 
« St. Thomas particularly notes in his little work 
De Jntellectu."* This is sufficient for a speci- 
men of the kind of criticism to which the Geru- 

■ jMlemme was subjected, and to which its author 

Mubmitted witJi a degree of patience and humility, 

Ktlvliich proves both his anxiety to render bis poeni 
Sa perfect as possible, and the laborious care with 
which men of genius in former days attended to 
the revision of their works. 

The remarks, however, are far from being always 
F the trivial character of tliose above cited, and 

'■flie reasonings on both sides are sometimes highly 
interesting. There are few books of criticism, in- 
deed, from which more useful observations may be 
gathered, than from the " Lettere Poetiche ;" and 
whoever would rightly understand the scope of the 
Gerusalemme, or the methods which Tasso em- 
ployed to render it what it is, must peruse this 
yaluable portion of his prose worics, alike interest- 
ing to the general reader and the more curious 

_ student 

At tlie bead of the committee which our author 
• Letlere Poelichs, 



tbrmed for the regular 



of tlie pM 



s Scipione Gonzaga, and his associates v. 



ePiw ' 

Angeho da Barga, Flamminio de' Nobili Lucchese, 
Silvio Antoniano, and Sperone Speroni. Each of 
these learned nten had his particular alteration 
10 propose. One wislieil to have the heroes in 
general, and not Godfrey, mentioned first in the 
introductory lines. Another, Sperone, objected 
that tlie unity was not sufficiently perfect for an 
epic, and was so earnest in this opinion that his 
former disposition to quarrel witJi Tasso was greatly 
increased by its not being attended to. The epi- 
sodes formed a fruitful source of controversy : that 
of Erminia was said to be improbable, it being 
very unlikely, observed the critics, tjiat a young 
and timid girl should clothe herself in armour and 
venture into the hostile camp. That of Arroida, 
on the other hand, was considered too highly co- 
loured ; and Antoniano, an ecclesiastic, even pro- 
posed to the author to blot out every part of the 
poeni which had any tiling to do with love or 
magic ! To this advice Tasso very properly an- 
swered, that he conceived the main design of 
his poem could not be injured by his intermix- 
ing the milder pictures of love with the stormy 
details of war, its battles and misfortunes, and that 
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^^1 tlie foundation of both his magical and amatory 
^^1 stories might be found in tlie old chronicles which 
^H '^escribed the events of the Crusades. He, how- 
^^^-^ver, attended with conscientious care to the ad- 
^^B rTice of the churchman us far as tlie cause of nio- 
^^B fPslity seemed concerned, and removed whatever 
^^m j^peared liable to objection on that account. The 
^H .exquisite episode of Sofronia and Olindo nar- 
rowly escaped being sacrificed to these scruples. 
Tasso changed his mind two or three times on 
^_ the subject — all his critics, with the exception 
^^k:pf Sperone, wliu had sufficient good taste to ap- 
^^Kjpreciate its worth, advising its rejection. Scrassi 
^^K. conjectures that Softonia was intended to repre- 
^HEjent the Princess Leonora ; and it is not impro- 
^BL bable that this was the great argument which pre- 
vailed with the poet when he resolved to retain 
the episode. 

The last objection which he had to combat re- 
spected the general style of the poem, which was 
said to be much too florid for an epic. He replied, 
that the ancients had the means of giving an 
elevation to their language by certain figures of 
speech, which were not compatible with the genius 
^^ of modern language, and that therefore, to be poe- 
^^L deal now, it was necessary to enipluy many more 



adventitious ornaments than were requisite to ' 
poets of Greece and Rome. While, howevw, 
rejected this portion o£ the criticism which lie had 
invited on his poem, he made an objection u 
same point himseli', which, it seems, had not i 
ed the mind of the revisers. " I know not," 
he, in a letter to Scipione Gonzaga, ■' whether 
have noted a certain imperfection in my stj^I 
namely, this — that I too frequently use a discon- 
nected manner of speaking: so that my meaning 
is to be discovered rather by the union and de- 
pendence of the sense, than by the coupling or 
conjunction of my words. It is, without doubt, an 
imperfection, though it has sometimes the aj 
ance of beauty, and even majesty : but the 
consists in its Irequency. I have learned this 
feet by my constant study of Virgil, in whom (I 
speak of the .^neid) it is more especially manifest; 
whence the saying of Caligula, that it was an arena, 
without a crowd. But, though we may often 
cuse and defend ourselves by an authority, it wi 
often be much better to correct ourselves. 
deavour to do it in ihis respect again and 
and I beg you to give some attention to the g| 
ject." The confession thus made was taken 
vantage of by subsequent critics ; and the 
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brated Galileo, in a critique on the Gerusatemme, 
prefixed to the Orlando Furioso, and written when 
that great philosopher was a young man, ascribes 
Hub peculiarity in Tasso's style, to poverty gf 
thought and invention, which prevented his ideati 
from flowing in a connected stream, and obliged 
him to search for conceits, which struck against 
each other without dependance or union.* 

Nor was Tasso contented with the opinion of 
hia professed revisers. He availed himself of the 
judgment of Luca Scalabrino, a gentleman of Fcr- 
rara, who gave him nn account of what passed in 
the conversations of the critics, and accompanied 
the detail with his private remarks. He also avail- 
ed himself of his leisure to visit Padua, and con- 
suit hia old acquaintances on the same subject. 
His reception evinced the respect in which he was 
held there, and he returned to Ferrara in com- 
pany with Pinelli and others, who had so hospitably 
entertained him. 

It appears, however, that his situation was every 
day becoming less agreeable. The favour he en- 
joyed with the Duke had raised against him many 
secret enemies, and, as he discovered their machi- 
lations, he grew more and more weary of the part 



^^^jtations, he gr' 



he had to play. He had for some time past, there- 
fore, resolved, as soon as his poem was published, 
to remove to Home, and live as independently be 
his means would allow. But he still continued to 
::eek opinions upon its merits, and to labour at 
its improvement, till at length his anxiety and c(hi- 
stant application threw him into an illness, which 
attacked him after a short visit to Bologna, and 
Tor some days prevented him from pursuing his 
occupation. 

It is not a httle gratifying to find that, amid all 
this fetigue and anxiety, our poet had sometimes 
gleams of hope, which rewarded him for whatever 
he endured. The improvements he made in his 
work, which he read from time to time to his 
patron the Duke, met with the highest appro- 
bation, and obtained him many tokens of distin- 
guishing regard, notwithstanding the envy of his 
enemies. About the same time also, the Princess 
Lucretia, who, having no offspring, voluntarily 
agreed to a separation from her consort, returned 
to Ferrara, and invited Tasso, now enjoying with 
the Duke the delicious retirement of Belriguardo, 
to her residence. So great was the attachment 
Alfonso had formed for the poet, that he very un- 
willingly yielded to his sister's request ; but Tasso, 
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I ootwiths landing tlie respect shown him by both 
I ifaie protectors, resolved, after a brief period, upon 
Ktting out for Home, to the great displeagure of 
tiie Princess. 

At Rome he was introduced to the Tuscan Ara- 
baasador, and also to the Cardinal Ferdinand de' 
Medici, Grand Duke of Florence, who received him 
in the most courteous manner, and intimated the 
pleasure he sliould have in appointing him one of 
the gentlemen of his court, should he be induced 
to leave the service of the house of Este. At the 
same time, he became acquainted with several li- 
terary characters of eminence, and es[>ecially with 
Pier Angelio da Barga, who Bhared in the revision 
rf his poem, and whose friendship for the author 
of the Gerusalemme was the more estimable, as he 
had himself begun a poem entitled the Siriade, 
in Latin, on the same subject, and was driven from 
the 6eld by his more talented competitor. Most 
t these acquaintances Tusso owed to the zeal of 
s ardent friend Scipione Gonzaga, who also found 
I to make him known to the family of the 
reigning Pope ; and, had he been iuclined to pro- 
mote his fortunes at this time among his new 
^^^ friends, he might probably have placed himself 
^^K^bove the necessity of seeking farther patronage. 
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But, at the end of December 1&75, he set out on 
his return to Ferrara, little contented, says Se- 
rassi, with the Elate of uncertainty in which he 
found himself, being unwilling, on the one hand, to 
enter upon a new service, and not seeing, on the 
other, any easy method of escaping Irora that in 
which he was already, eo as to avoid offending the 
Duke and the Princeases. 

In his journey, he passed through Sieua and 
Florence, receiving at both places the conipliments 
of their most distinguished men, and arrived at 
Ferrara by the middle of January 1576. He had the 
frratification to see that he had lost no portion of his 
patron's esteem by his absence ; but his enemies, 
it appears, had not ceased to employ their endea- 
vours to supplant him, and the place of the secre- 
tary Pigna, a man of great amhition, cunning, and 
influence, and whose character, it is supposed, is 
represented in the character of Alethes in the <je- 
rusalemme, was now filled, in consequence of his 
death, by Doctor Antonio Monte cat i no, originally 
the friend of Tasso, but at the present time the 
most dangerous of his enemies. 

For a brief period, however, his thoughts were 
distracted from the cares of his situation by the 
arrival of Doiiua Eleonora Sanvitah, wife of Giulio 
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s, Count of Scandiano, a lady who united to tile 
kiharniB of youthful beauty, and an amiable dispo- 
l»wtion, the most elegant tti;coroplishments of mind. 
I Vifihe was accompanied by her mother-in-law, Signora 
' -Barbara Sanseverina, Countess of Sala, who, by 
the majesty of her deportmeut, noble figure, and 
lively wit, almost rivalled the beauty of her daughter. 

I All Ferrara, it is said, was tilled with admiration 
■t the presence of these celebrated women ; and 
die pouting under-lip of the lovely Eleonora, her 
virgin modesty, the sweetness of her smiles, and 
Ae Juno-liice air of her relative, set off by a head- 
itress in the form of a crown, attracted such uni- 
versal attention at the festivals held in their ho- 
oour, that Tasso wrote two or three sonnets on 
the occasion, for which he was rewarded with the 
approbation of the Dulie and the beautiful stran- 
gers, but at the same time drew upon himself the 
Jarther dislike of his opponents. 

Again, therefore, lefl to reflect upon his cir- 
cumstances, he every day grew more eager to 
publish his poem, and resolved to proceed to Ve- 
^pice, at the beginning of Lent, for the purpose of 
leeing it through the press. But he was hindered 
a this intention by the breaking out of the plague, 
trhich was now ravaging that city ; nor was his 
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impatience in any way diminished by this circum- 
stoucc, or the continued persuasion of his friend 
Scipione to seek a more quiet residence under the' 
protection of the Medici. It is curious to trace ' 
the workings of Tasso's mind on this occasion. 
Few men could evince more want of resolution ini 
such a situation ; he was in continual anxiety to 
leave the Court of Ferrara, and had the opportu- 
nity of retiring to another where there was a 
prospect of greater freedom and security than he 
could ever hope to enjoy with his present patron. 
But he could not resolve on disclosing his wishes 
to the Duke, and he in vain sought for an oppor* 
tunity of making them known in a manner which 
should save him from the pain of leaving a pro- 
tector who had never offended him. He even ap* 
plied for the office of historiographer, which had 
been held by Pigna, under tlie idea that it would 
be refused him, and so afford a plea for his ap- 
pearing dissatisfied, and retiring from the CourL- 
But this expedient, far from answering his purpose) 
only served to tighten his bonds. Alfonso granted 
him the office the instant he made the application, 
and he wrote to his friend expressing the sorrow 
he felt at this untoward success. 

But thufi prevented from leaving Ferrara, he 
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Ittsed his best endeavours to make himself as con- 
teatfid as possible ; refurnished his rooms, and col- 
lected his books about him, in order to continue 
die history of the house of Este, which had been 
left unfiniBhed by liis predecessor Pigna. The two 
Princesses also did all in their power to improve 
his situation, the Duchess of Urbino by recom- 
mending him without ceasing to her brother, and 
Leonora by ftesli instances of liberality, which she 
was enabled to confer by coming into the enjoy- 
ment of part of her mother's fortune. 

It was probably owing to the urgent manner in 
which these ladies insisted on the completion of the 
Gerusalemme, that ho once more turned liis attcn- 
tion to its conclusion. But it Iiad suddenly entered 
his mind that some of his sagacious critics might 
consider an epic poem witliout an allegory, a vain 
and useless composition. He at first was some- 
what startled at this idea, and as lie had never 
thought of attaching a subtle under-tkeme to his 
bright and beautiful relations, a writer less fertile 
i than himself, would have conceived 
o add it at this stage of his progress. 
His letter to Scipione Gonzaga on the subject is 
highly interesting ; " I ingenuously confess the 
' says he : " that when I commenced my 



fjoetn, I had no thought of writing an allegoi^, it 
appearing to me b vain and useless toil, because 
every interpreter is accustomed to give an allegory 
according to his own caprice; nor do good poets 
ever fail of friends to compose allegories for their 
poems, and Aristotle, moreover, makes no other 
mention of the allegory in his Poetics, or in his other 
works, but as it is in rertim natura .... But when 
I was beyond the middle of the poem, and I began 
to consider the strictness of the times, 1 began also 
to tliink of an allegory, as a thing which ought to 
smooth every difficulty; but I found it (accommo- 
dating things made to those which 1 had to make), 
as you will see, not distinct and well ordered in 
all its parts; so that tliis order and condition is 
certainly quite a new labour, and finished only last 
week. What I say, in general, respecting the al- 
legory, I have not found written in any printed 
book, but in the book of the mind, so that I may 
liave said, perhaps, something which will not be 
able to stand the proof. .... If, however, I have 
said any thing not conformable to the reason or 
nature of the allegory, I shall willingly correct it; 
but if I have contradicted what is only found in 
books, which 1 may happen to have done, I shall 
take no trouble about it. I read some time ago all 
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the works of Plato, and the many seeds of that 
learning which remain in my mind may have pro- 
duced, it is possible, this fruit, without my being 
aware of it. Of this I am certain, that the moral 
doctrine of the allegory is his altogether, but only 
as it is Aristotle's at tlie same time, and I have been 
in a manner forced to copy the one and the other, 
to produce a eonformity in the sentiments. I may 
have occasionally fallen into error, as it is many 
years since I read the morals of either Aristotle 
. or Plato, and my only assistance has been a few 
notes and my recollection. But I fear, above all, 
not to have succeeded well in attaching this moral 
philosophy to Christian theology," The letter is 
too long for rae to quote it entire, but the fore- 
going is the most interesting part of it. Before 
concluding, he mentions that he thought of publish- 
ing the allegory at the begirming of the poem, and 
of writing an explanation of its iisefidness, but that 
he did not think it necessary that the allegory 
sliould agree in every particular to the literal sense, 
this not being the case even in the most exact 
ones of Plato, Homer, or Virgil, who are only alle- 
gorical here and there ; nor in the works of St. 
Augustine, who expressly says, that not all the 
circumstances of a figure are to be regarded as 
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representing something real. With regard to the 
allegory itself, it wDl be sufficient for my present 
purpose to mention that it is founded on the ge- 
neral notion that heroic poetry properly consists of 
imitation and allegory, the former to rivet the at- 
tention, the latter to improve the heart; and that 
the lives of men may be divided into two classes, 
the active and the contemplative; the former of 
which is represented in the Iliad, the latter in the 
Odyssey and the Commedia of Dante. But iarther, 
to represent the active or civil life, many per- 
Bonages are required, while the contemplative is 
imaged by only one. According to these princi- 
ples, Tasso observes, he founded liis allegory; the 
Christian army, composed of various princes and 
soldiers, signifying the natural man, consisting of 
soul and body, and of a soul, not simple, but di- 
vided into many and various faculties. Jerusalem, 
a strong city, placed on a rough and mountainous 
tract, and to which the chief aim of tlie anny 
is directed, figures civil or public felicity, while 
Godfrey himself represents the ruling intellect, 
Rinaldo, Tancred, and others being the inferior 
powers of the mind, and the soldiers, or bulk of the 
army, the body. The conquest again with which 
the poem concludes, is an emblem of political 
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felidty, but as this ought not to be the final object 
of a Christian man, the poem ends with the adora- 
tion of Godfrey, it being thereby signified that the 
intellect, fatigued in public exertions, should finally 
seek repose in prayer, and in contemplating the 
blessings of a happy and eternal life.* 

Tasso treated the idea of writing this allegory 
with apparent levity, but the pains he took in ex- 
plaining his design, and the manner in which he 
mentioned it to his friends, intimate no slight 
anxiety about the matter, and there seems little 
reason to doubt that he found considerable pleasure 
in employing his knowledge of philoaophy to such 
a profitable purpose as he supposed this to be. 
We have in these days no value for such displays 
of philosophic ingenuity, and the reason is, not that 
we are more poetical, but that we are leas contem- 
plative ; civil action, to imitate the language of 
the allegorlsts, engrossing ali men's attention, and 
seldom suffering the intellect to mature itself by 
reflection ; the mind, like the body, becoming 
stinted in its growth if too early subjected to vio- 
lent or incessant action, or if not allowed an in- 
terchange of repose and activity. But to return 
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n of the poem had already occupied 
-a considerable time, and Tasso lost all patience at 
the dilatorinesa of which his critics were guilty in 
Bending their corrections of the last cantos. Spc- 
rone, it seems, was chiefly in feutt on this occa- 
sion, and the distressed author exclaimed indig- 
nantly, " I wish for no patron or master, but he 
who gives me bread ; and J desire to be free not 
only in judgment, but in writing and working. How 
great is my misfortune ! every body seeks to play 
the tyrant over me." To this cause of disturbance 
were added those which he suffered from his ene- 
mies at Court, who, he believed, employed their 
emissaries to intercept his letters, and even break 
open his desk, in order to discover the means of 
involving him in trouble with his patron. But the 
Prince was apparently uninfluenced by the arts 
practised against his poet, and even increased his 
attentions, sending hini at one time a case con- 
taining twelve vessels of the most precious wine 
to recruit his spirits. The Princess Leonora also 
seemed more anxious than ever to manil'est her 
regard, and took him with her when she went to 
spend a few days at her beautiful villa of Con- 
sandoli on the Fo. 

The recreation he enjoyed in the country re- 
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tranquillity, but it wa.° 
aoon again destroyed on his return to Ferrara. The 
favour he poBSessed with the Princess and with 
the Countess of Scaudiano and her mother-in-law, 
was not at all adapted to diminish the dielike con- 
ceived against him by so many of the courtiers. 
Among his chief opponents was Battista Guarini, 
and a war of verses was waged between these 
rivals in love and fame. But Taaso was exposed 
to a much more dangerous contest at the same 
time. The person whom he suspected of breaking 
open his cabiuet, was one Maddold, but hitherto no 
occasion had brought this man in contact with his 
injured acquaintance. It happened, however, that 
Tasso at length met him as he was crossing the 
court of the Palace. The only sign of resentment 
lie manifested was a serious rebuke of his perfidy, 
but to this Maddoli) rephcd in language so gross 
and insulting, that the poet could no longer refrain 
himself, but struck him a blow in tJie face. At 
this, the weak and dishonourable courtier fled with 
precipitation, but soon returned with his brothers, 
and following Tasso, endeavoured to wound him 
in the back ; the attempt, however, proved un- 
successful, and the whole party immediately re- 
treated, and made the best of their way to Tus- 
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cany. Alfonso expressed himself very an^y i 
this circumstance, and made some effort to briq 
Maddolu to justice, but did not commit TasBo H 
the confinement of his chamber, under pretence 
as it is said, of providing for his safety.' 
indeed, who asserts that this was done, cxpresa 
his belief that it was thence tltat Tasso's 
became disturbed, and gave the first signs of a 
proaching malady ; but he is contradicted by o 
and more careful authors, and even by TasBO h 
self, who, in a letter written at this period, c 
his having kept his chamber for some days, 1 
makes no allusiun to constraint. 

But the agitation he had suffered was i 
calmed, than he was still more deeply affected t 
hearing that his poem bad been pirated, and t 
it was already being printed in several pans of 
Italy. Worn out as he was witli the labour and 
anxiety be had so long endured to reader big, ^ 
work as correct as possible, he had ample 
to be greatly distressed at such intelligence, : 
tlie lirst step he took was to implore the ] 
to interfere in the business, and prevent the ( 
culation of any edition which might thus apj 
Alfonso attended to his desire without delay, t 
• Serassi. Manso. 




wrote to the princes of other states, requesting 
them to stop the illegal publication of the Geru- 
salemme, and his example was followed by the 
Pope, who exerted his authority in a similar 
manner. 

While these powerfiil men were employing 
their influence in liis favour, his friend, the Count 
Fcrrante Tassoni, succeeded in persuading him 
to visit Modena, where he hoped by change of 
scene and lively society, to relieve him from the 
melancholy which was rapidly gaining possession 
ot his mind. But neither conversation, nor the 
delights of music, nor even the society of the cele- 
brated Signwa Tarquinia Molzo, could soothe his 
perturbed spirits ; and he returned to Fcrrara, 
having gained no otJier advantage from his journey 
than the advice of the good Coimt to bear the per- 
secutions of his enemies in the best manner he 
was able. This advice had the effect of making 
him resolve not to leave Ferrara, and in a letter to 
Scipione Gonzaga, dated January 7th, 1577, when 
he was still at Modena, he says, that he enjoyed 
less quiet there than at Ferrara — that he would 
never leave the Duke, since besides having received 

10 many favours from him, that, if he spent his life 

^^ba his service, he could never repay them, he could 
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hope for no greater repose in any other ; 
" The persecutions," he concludes " which 1 s 
are of such a nature, that I should suffer them else- 
where as much as at Ferrara," He repeats the same 
sentiments in another letter written a few days after. 

No part of Tasso's life is more melancholy than 
the period at which we are now arrived. He was 
on the point of ushering into the world a work 
which was destined to crown him with the green- 
est laurels the Muse ever wore, and thu5 obtain 
a rich and ample reward for all his labours, 
But before he could receive this precious fruit of 
his toil, he was becoming the victim of the direBt 
evil to which humanity is liable ;— while the n 
ing of his glory was dawning around him, darkniqj 
was gathering in his soul, and we see him hecai 
more dependant and helpless than evi 
first hour the world paid universal homage to 1 
genius. 

The melancholy to which he had now been s 
time subject, assumed shortly after his return \ 
Ferrara a more alarming character. There i: 
doubt that he suffered many annoyances and | 
bably injuries, from his rivals at Court, but it a 
seems likely that his nervous excitement had great 
magnified the idea of danger, and led him to d 
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an enemy in the most indifferent observer of his 
actioDS. Even his Bervaiits ut last became ot^ects 
of liis fear, and he wrote to the Marchese del 
Monte, beseeching him to send him one, anc! to 
join to his own authority that of the Duke of Ur- 
bino in threatening the servant with the weightiest 
punishment, if he should ever he guilty of any 
treachery against him. Shortly after tins letter was 
written, the idea recurred, which had troubled his 
mind some time before, that he had allowed himself 
to indulge heretical opinions while studying philoso- 
phy, and that he was subject to the «Tath of the 
Inquisition, which he imagined his enemies were 
endeavouring to excite against him. He, therefore, 
set out for Bolognii, as he had done from similar 
motives two years since, and presented himself 
before the fathers of the Inquisition, who, finding 
nothing in him deserving of punishment, dismissed 
him with some profitable counsel. 

But his fears were not in any way diminished 
by this acquittal. He now determined to preserve 
a perfect silence, lest his adversaries should take 
advantage of some incautious word, and indulged a 
notion that he had been only suffered to escape 
_,tbe Inquisition this time that some more effectual 
might be found to ruin him utterly. He 




also began to think that some violent deatlt4 
preparing for him, and that he must certainly f 
victim either to poison or the dagger. The Duke 
and the Princesses did aU in their power to cure 
him of these gloomy imaginations, and had him fre- 
quently with them, but one evening, the 16th of 
June, 1577, when in the apartment of the Duchess 
of Urbino, he suddenly seized a knife, and aimed a 
stroke at the back of one of the attendants. The 
alarm occasioned by this circumstance was extreme, 
and as it was now concluded that he must be la- 
bouring under insanity, he was arrested, and placed 
in confinement in one of the apartments of the 
palace court. 

The unfortunate poet was no sooner in the 
quiet of his chamber, than tlie sense of his situa- 
tion overwhelmed him with despair. His first 
resolution, on somewhat recovering the power of 
reflection, was to write to the Duke, begging him 
to take pity on his distress. The letter was con- 
veyed to the Prince by Guido Coccapani, and Al- 
fonso consented to his being liberated, or at least re- 
stored to his own apartment, where he directed him 
to be attended by the most skilful physicians, and 
by his own servants. Finding him growing better 
every day, he again took him to Belriguardo, the 
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retiremeDt of which and the delight he had Tomierly 
taken in its delicious scenes, would he hoped com- 
plete his cure. Tasso, in speaking of this period, 

eKpressee his lasting feeling of gratitude for tlie 
kindness his patron thus manifested : " In the be- 
ginning of ray persecutions," says he, •' he exer- 
eised towards me the affection not of a patron, but 
father and a brother — an affection which sel- 
finds a place in the minds of the great."* 
But no care or attention could calm his mind for 
any length of time. Before leaving Ferrara, Al- 
fonso had persuaded him to set his conscience at 
rest in respect to religious fears, by again present- 
ing himself before an officer of the Inquisition, 
which he did, and again received the same assu- 
rances that he was a faithful child of the Church, 
U^ther with a full remission of all the errors of 
which he might at any time have been guilty. The 
Prince acted in the same manner in regard to the 
suspicions he entertained respecting his Iriendship, 
assuring him that he considered him a most faithful 
servant, and had never doubted his iidelity. He had 
arrived, however, but a short time at Belriguardo, 
before he was disturbed with the idea that he had 
not been properly absolved from his errors, and that 

DiscorsD sopra vari accident! della sui vita. 




the Duke was not really at peati? wit]i him, I 
only pretended to be bo. This being the i 
fonso willingly yielded to his request to be sent 
back to Terrara, and allowed to retire to the con- 
vent of the fathers of St. Francis, where he spent 
several days m meditation and religious conversation 
with the triars, wriLing in the mean time to the 
heads of the Inquisition at Rome, expressing his 
desire to be absolved by them, as the Inquisitor at 
Ferrara had not done his duty towards him ; and 
to the Duke at the same time, still insistin 
(TUel machinations of his persecutors. Alfonl 
however, was now weary of his applications, f 
forbade his writing either to him or the Duchess t( 
sister any more. This completed the misery j 
the unfortunate Tassu — he felt more than ever 4 
sured that his destruction was concluded upon, g 
seizing the opportunity of being left alone at 
watched, he fled precipitately from the city. 

Trembling every step he set lest he should be 
pursued by the officers of the Duke, he took 1 
way through the most solitary roads, avoiding ti 
towns and villages which lay on his route. Si 
times he lost himself, and having no money ti 
tain B guide, wandered about in terror and u) 
tainty. After a few days, however, he found b 
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n the district of Abruzzo, not far distant I'roni 

^ples, and there meeting with a poor rustic, he 

rHtangedhis rich mantle for the clothes of the coun- 

, who gave him a nighl'a lodging in his 

■ htivel, after which he pursued his way to Sorrento. 

Cornelia, Tasso's only sister, was still resident 

in that town, and had been some time a widow. To 

her house the unfortunate poet bent his steps, and 

DD arriving there found her alone with her servants, 

her two 'sons being from home. Tasso preserving 

his disguise, and altogether changed by grief and 

aicknesB from what he was when they parted in 

their youth, was wholly unknown to Cornelia, imd 

r a letter which he said he brought 

I her brother, she asked him respecting the 

intelligence it conveyed. He answered 

r by recounting all the misfortunes to which he 

1 been subjected, till, seeing that her grief was 

excessive for her delicate frame, he 

no longer restrain himself, but gently pre- 

g her for the disclosure, made himself known 

r poor fugitive and oppressed brother. 

In conformity with his wishes, she promised to 

Eeep his arrival perfectly secret, and acquainting 

nly her sons and a near relation with the truth, 

e out that he was a cousin of hers cuine to settle 
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some affaire. By this her constant and affectionate 
care, the proscriptions of skilful physicians, the 
opportunity of writing in peace and as he pleased, 
and frequent walks, in company with his nephews, 
among the rich and picturesque scenes of the 
neighbourhood, his mind was restored to a greater 
degree of tranquillity than it had enjoyed for some 
months past. But his recovery had scarcely com- 
menced, when he resolved upon writing to his pa- 
tron and the Princesses, begging to be restored to 
favour. This application, however, met with no 
reply, except from Leonora, who informed him, 
H that she had used her influence for him in vain. 

^H This greatly affected him, and as soon as he was re- 

^1 covered from a sickness, into which it is probable he 

^H was thrown by the disappointment, he determined, 

^1 notwithstanding the affectionate iutreaties of Cor- 

^1 nelia, to resign himself into the hands of Alfonso, 

^H and with that intention set out for Rome, and on 

^M his arrival there proceeded at once to the house of 

^^ the Prince's agent, Giulio Masetto, afterwards Bi- 

^H shop of Reggio. 

^H By the advice of Scipione Gonzaga, and others 

^H of his friends, he was persuaded to rest contented 

^H with their writing to Alfonso, imploring his pardon, 

^H and that his clothes and writings might be sent 
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him to Rome. But this was followed by aoother 
application, begging that he might be restored to 
his former situation ; and, after some time, Al- 
fonso replied to these letters, accounting I'or his 
delay in sending the writings, by saying, that seve- 
ral of them were In the hands of the Duchess of 
Urbino, who was tao ill at the time to collect them, 
and that if Tasso would promise not to be guilty 
again of the same conduct, but submit himself to 
the direction of the physicians, he would be again 
received at the court of Ferrara with affection. 

This answer of the Duke once more filled the 
heart of the poet with hope; and, availing himself 
of the return of the Prince's Ambassador, he left 
Rome in company with that nobleman, and reached 
Ferrara in good spirits, though greatly enfeebled 
by his late illness. He had, however, scarcely re- 
ceived the iirst kind attentions of his patron, when 
his former suspicions returned with all their former 
force : he believed that his compositions were de- 
spised, and he could not repress his indignation at 
finding the applications which he made to have his 
writings restored, treated with neglect. To com- 
plete his distress, both the Duke and the Prin- 
^_ cesses ceased at last to speak to him ; and, not able 
^HK> endure this treatment, he again fied from the 
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court, and hastened to Mantua. He had hoped^.l 
that the reigning Duke, out of respect for the n 
mory of his father, would assist him in hi; 
distress; but he was treated with the i 
couraging coldness by all except the young I 
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whose age prevented him from being d 
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Thus disappointed, without friends or moneyi 
poor Tasso was obliged to sell the ruby ring which 
had been given him in happier days by the Prin^ 
cess Lucretia, and aisa a beautiful coUar which h^J 
wore, according to the fashion of the times; 
the person to whom be sold them, taking advaii 
tage either of liis distress or his carelessness, g. 
him only twenty scudi for the former, which i 
valued at seventy, and less for the latter tban t 
gold was worth, of which it was fabricated. 
the money, however, which they brought him, i 
proceeded to Padua, and thence to Venice, whei 
though noticed by few other persons, he had t 
good fortune to obtain the regard of Matteo Veil 
niero, who wrote a letter in his favour to I 
Uuke of Tuscany, in which he describes him i 
being apparently of unsound mind, but exhibitin 
greater signs of affliction than of madness, ajid i 
being chiefly distressed at not recovering his boo 



trom the Ouke Alfonso ; " though he Bays," con- 
tinues the letter, " that it is not of vital importance, 
as he could make a better in three years." From 
some cause or other, the recommendation was uii- 
uttendeil to, and Tasso, having nothing to detain 
him at Venice, determined to throw himself on the 
generosity of the Duke of Urbino. Nor had he 
reason to repent of the coniidence he placed in 
the noble disposition of Franeesco Mariu. He 
was treated with the most affectionate regard ; 
and, such was the peace and happiness he enjoy- 
ed at his court, that he was contented, he suid, to 
have suffered all the misery he had undergone, 
since it had tended to place him where he then was. 
His celebrated canzone, beginning " O del grand' 
Apennino," was commenced on his arrival, and while 
the Duke was still absent at Cartel Durante. The 
readiness with whicli his prayer was attended to is 
supposed to have rendered him indifferent as to 
concluding the poem. He also received soon after a 
letter from his sister, expressing her anxiety at hav- 
ing heard of Ids second flight j but he answered her 
iu the most encouraging manner, saying, that he 
might return to Ferrara whenever he chose, and 
that several Princes were ready to receive him — 

tie thought, dictated by his desire to 
_ 
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lessen the fears of Cornelia, and having little tbun- 
(lation in reality. 

After a short time, however, he began to enter- 
tain fears that, notwithstanding the favour shown I 
him by the Duke, he was not sufficiently secure I 
BgainHt his enemies, and rejecting, therefore, the i 
counsel of his friends, he secretly took his de- i 
parture from Urbino. He directed his steps to j 
Turin, intending to seek the protection of tlie Duke I 
of Savoy, to whom he had written a short time be- I 
tore on the subject. In the course of his journey, 1 
he came one evening to a gentleman's house on I 
the road, between Novara and Vercelli, and, spend' I 
ing the night there, he was so delighted with the ' 
hospitality of his host, and the domestic comfort 
which appeared in the family, that he wrote a dia- 
■" logue entitled, "II Padre di Famiglia," in which he | 
I most beautifully describes the kind Cavalier, and I 

the manner in which they spent the evening. i 

In the morning he was accompanied by this 

gentleman and his sons to Vercelli, whence, hav- 

, ing no longer the means of providing himself with 

a horse, he pursued his journey on foot to Turin. 

On arriving at the gates he was completely ex- 

I hausted, and so disordered were his looks, and so 

I tattered Us garments, from the distance he had 



travelled, that the guard rudely refused to admit 
him; and he would probably have been left to 
perish without food or shelter, had not Angelo In- 
gegneri, a Venetian scholar, to whom he was Icnown, 
providentially passed at the time. Greatly affected 
at seeing a man so celebrated as Tasso in such 
a condition, he immediately led him into the city, 
and accompanied him to the palace of the Marquis 
of Este, by whom lie was most hospitably enter- 
tained, and assured of continued protection, as he 
was also by the Archbishop of Rovere. Soon after 
his arrival he received a letter from his friend the 
Cardinal Albano, who congratulated him on his 
having obtained so excellent a protector as the 
Marquis of Este ; and, at the same time, advised 
him in the tenderest manner to quiet himself as 
much as possible, and follow the advice of the phy- 
sicians. He for some time so lar attended to this 
wholesome counsel as to be able to settle himself 
to composition, and wrote a Dialogue on Nobility, 
and some pieces of poetry in praise of the Mar- 
chioness and others. In speaking of the Dialogue, 
which he m ti d ' I Cataneo, Secre- 
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that it might 
ould do, if he 



But his mind was still directed to Perrara, a 
tie at length persuaded the Cardinal to write to the I 
Duke in his favour ; and so successful was the appli- 
cation, that Alfonso not only listened to his requea^ I 
iiamelj', to have his books, his writings, a. few clothes, I 
and a hundred scudi given him, but seemed to 1 
intimate, that if he would resolve upon undergoing! 
a course of medicine, and be careful in his conduct! 
tor the future, he might return to Ferrara. TasBftiJ 
was overjoyed at the opportunity which he thai 1 
appeared to have gained of once more trying \ 
fortune at the -court of his early patron; and, J 
thinking that his services as a poet would, no fl 
doubt, be required at the approaching nuptials of 
the Duke with Jiis second wife, Margaret Gonzags, 
he rejected all the |)crsuasions of his more prudent 
friends, and reached Ferrara on the 2lKt of Fcbni-_] 
ary, 1579. Instead, however, of finding Mrose 
kindly received, as on a former occasion, and t 
he had ardently hoped would be the case, he could I 
not obtain an audience of either the Duke or thcf 
Princesses, or of any of the ministers; and, from the 1 
contemptuous looks of the inferior persons tdxiut I 
the court, he saw too clearly that he no longer re- I 
tained any place in the affections of his patron. 

His situation was now more distressing than J 



; and it is not unlikely that, amid the feH- 
es which filled every other heart with glad- 
i, and amid which he found hiniBeEf solitary and 
despised, without a friend to comfurt him, and 
with scarcely Bufficient to provide for his neces- 
sities, his mind often reverted to his first arrival 
at Ferrara, when similar flcenes wero .taking place, 
was equally solitary, but had all the hopes 
ind glowing prospects of youth to cheer him. 
ISeart-broken at his dieappoiutmeut, he wrote to 
E Cardinal Alhano, relating the manner in whifh 
e was treated, notwithstanding the encouragement 
e Duke had given him to return, and begging him 
renew his mediation, that he might either be re- 
ared to his former condition, or at least receive 
I manuscripts and some trifling provision. But 
it was all to no purpose. His situation and the 
conduct of the Prince continued unchanged, till 
his rage and indignation getting completely mas- 
> Iter of his prudence, he ceased to treat the names 
r his patron and the courtiers with forbearance, 
rut poured out against them a torrent of the bit- 
terest abuse, recalling all the praise he had once 
Mstowed upon them, or converting it into satire- 
Alfonso was not long in discovering how Tasso 
s vilifying him : and it is at this period of the 
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poet's memoirs that the memory of his patron begins 
to wear the shade tliat has rendered it bo unamiable 
in the eyes of posterity. Hitherto, the conduct of 
Alfonso appears to have been such, that, had he 
continued it,, he would have merited being placed 
among the most respected benefactors of genius^ 
He had left notliing undone to soothe the irritated 
mind of Tasso; had taken him with him to his 
favourite villa, reasoned with him on the folly of 
his apprehensions, written letters for him when he 
was distressed respecting the pirated edition of 
his poem, and borne both his melancholy humours 
and even violence with the utmost patience and 
forbearance ; so that, up to the present time, he 
seems to have had a very fair claim to the grati- 
tude of the unfortunate poet The severity he was 
MOW about to exercise afforded a terrible contrast 
to his previous kindness. Highly angered at the 
expressions which Tasso had used against liim, or 
else regarding them as an additional evidence of 
his insanity, he ordered him to be secured, and 
immediately conveyed to the Hospital of St. Anna, 
an institution for lunatics. In whichever light he 
considered the conduct of the poet, this procedure 
was unjusti liable. He had allowed him to re 
to Ferrara, and, sensible as he was of the v 





and irritable condition of his mind, he was bound 
by the common law of humanity to do nothing to 
increase the dispoBition to malady. Instead of 
which, he treated him in a manner that would have 
inflamed a much sounder intellect than poor Tasso'g 
had been for a long time past. To the destruction 
of his hopes he had added tlie wounds inflicted by 
a cold and haughty contempt, and he had every 
reason to expect that the feelings of the injured 
man would show themselves in words or actions 
diflerent to those of a calm and cunning courtier. 
But even supposing that the conduct of Tasso was 
more the effect of Imiacy than of passion, which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been punished so severely, 
he surely deserved a milder treatment than to be 
seized and conveyed to a common madhouse. He 
had, it is true, no claims upon the kindness of Al- 
fonso, except those which genius has on all men, 
and especially on Princes ; but those claims are sa- 
cred, and Alfonso sinned against the noblest feelings 
that inspire the human soul, by immuring Tasso in a 
dungeon. His thoughts were dark and bewildered, 
but " the light from heaven" was still in his soul, 
and that ought to have rendered his person as in- 
__violable and sacred as that of a sovereign — genius 
t least as plainly the gift of God as a crown. 




Manso represents the whole affair of Tassw's 
being sent to St. Anna, as resulting from the 
Duke's great kindness towards him, and as if Al- 
fonso had no other reason for doing it, than his 
anxiety to make him submit to tlie physiciane, but 
that his plan unfortunately failed, the niaJady being 
greatly increased by the means employed to cure it. 
If the Prince had reaJly no object in view but the 
restoration of Tasso's health, his proceeding was 
certainly an extraordinary one, and proves either 
an extreme indifference as to the misery which 
his unfortunate dependant would have to endurC) 
or the most entire ignorance of hia real condition. 
TasEO, it is true, had been once on the point of 
committing a dangerous violence ; but this had 
been so little thought of, that he was very soon 
af\er re-admitted into favour. With the exception 
of this single circumstance, his conduct had only 
indicated an unsettled state of mind, resulting from 
great irritability and disordered nerves. So well 
was this known to be the case, that Alfonso had, 
till the present period, treated him accordingly, 
and behaved to him as a person whose spirits had 
been worn out by over-esertion, and required to be 
soothed by repose and kind assurances. Nor were 
the means he for some time employed u'ith this 
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view unsuccessful. At Belriguardo, Tasso became 
composed, wag &st recovering, and would proba- 
bly have been wholly restored to health, had he 
been kept there longer, and treated uniformly with 
similar gentleness. The same effects were pro- 
duced by tile attentions he received from His sib- 
ter, and the delight he felt in wandering with kind 
and cheerful companions among the rural scenes 
of Sorrento; the consequence also of his residence 
both at Urbino and Turin, time only having been 
wanting to complete his cure. Alfonso, there- 
fore, if he really desired his recovery, was guilty 
of the grossest tolly in sending him to St. Anna. 
To have restored him to health, he only needed 
to have given him the fi"ee range of his country 
mansion, allowed him every opportunity of com- 
pleting his poem in tranquillity, and assured him 
of his continued friendship, by punishing the low- 
minded creatures who had not shown him the re- 
spect he merited. 

But another cause is assigned for Tasso's insanity 
and the severity of his patron — his love, namely, 
for Leonora. I shall nut now wait to make any 
observation upon this mucfi disputed subject, re- 
serving what little I have to say to the conclusion 
of tlie memoir ; the mind, however, would will- 
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ingly indulge the idea that there must have fc 
some greater cause for the poet's imprisonmeiiE" 
than a few hasty words, and that if he was sub- 
jected to it because of having hurt the princely 
pride of his patron, his offence had in some mea- 
sure touched the feelings of the Duke, so as to 
render his anger more reasonable tban it would 
have been from any common cause of resentment. 

Whatever was tlie origin of Tasso's confinement, 
which commenced some time in March 1579, it 
tlirew him into a state of indescribable terror, and 
he remained several days insensible. As soon ae 
he was restored to consciousness he wrote to his 
friend Scipione Gonzaga, and there is no passage 
in his works so affecting as the expression it coa- 
tains of his feelings. "Alas! alas!" exclaims he, "I 
had determined to write, besides two epic poems on 
noble subjects, four tragedies, of which I had formed 
■ the plan, and many other excellent works in prose, so 
that there might be an eternal remembrance of me 
in the world, for I had proposed to myself the at- 
tainment of the highest glory and renown. But. op- 
pressed with such a load of misery, 1 have abandoned 
all thoughts of glory and honour, and should be suffi- 
ciently happy if I could free myself from the thirst 
by which I am tormented, and if, like some poor 
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peasant, I might pass my life in a humble cottage — 
if not well, which 1 shall never be again, at least 
not 80 grievously afflicted ; if not honoured, at least 
not despiHed ; possessing, if not the rights of men, at 
least those of brutes, which are suffered to quench 
freely in the streams and fountains that thirst with 
which, it pleases me to repeat it, I am burnt up. 
Neither do I fear the greatness of the evil so much 
as its continuance, which is horrible to my imagina- 
tion, especially as in such a state 1 can neither 
write nor study. The dread of a continual impri- 
sonment greatly increases my melancholy, as do 
also the indignity with which I am treated, the 
squalidness of my beard, and hair, and garments, 
and the filth with which I am surrounded. Above 
all, I am afflicted by the solitude in which I am 
placed, solitude being my sworn and natural enemy, 
and having been so terrible to me even in my best 
days, that 1 was running about at all hours, even 
the most unseasonable, to find company." 

The condition of Tasso may be sufficiently un- 
derstood from this distressing letter. He was 
treated, in fact, by the Prior and Chaplain of the 
hospital as a confirmed madman, and as not claim- 
ing any more pity than the most hardened of their 
poor and miserable patients. The former of these 
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officers of the establishment was Agostitio Mo§t^ j 
a man of letters, who, it might have been supil 
posed, would liave treated him with consideratiod 
on accoimt of the eimiiarity of their pursuits ; bUlM 
the sympathy which he denied was granted by hii 
nephew, who, with the ingenuousness of youth, and 
inspired with the highest veneration for Taaso'i 
genius, used every means in his power to comf<^ 
him, relieving his painful solitude by passing hoa 
after hour in his cell, conversing on philosophy, i 
copying the verses and letters which the poor < 
tive dictated for his auiusemeut, or was too w 
and nervous to write himself.* 

Oppressed us he was in spirit, he sutnmot 
sufficient resolution to compose two canieoni, 1 
one to Alfonso, the other to the Princesses, in bi 
ol' which he expresaes the same deep feeling < 
despair as in the letter (]uoted above, but acconi 
panics the picture of his own misery with gracefin 
compliments to his persecutor, calling him his first 
benefactor, and saying, that he complained witli 
him and to him, but not of him. But neither hii 
own entreaties, nor the applications made in htB 
favour by several princes and noblemen, met with 
any other reply from Alfonso than chat as Eoa^^| 



as he was reEtored to health he should be libe- 
rated, as he loved and esteemed him as much a« 
the iriendg wlio desired hin freedom. But was it 
necessary, it might have been asked the Duke, to 
leave him in the most wretched condition of body 
to cure the disease of his mind? or was he likely 
to be soon relieved of a dark and overwhelming 
melancholy by being left in frightful solitude, and 
as if forgotten by all the world except the keeper 
who watched over him? How very nearly did 
he exiinguiBh by such treatnient that noble Hame 
which shone with sufficient lustre to keep his 
own name remembered in the world, us well as 
that of its venerable possessor. Speaking of the 
effects which confinement even more than ill- 
ness had upon h^ mind, Tasso pathetically says, 
" My mind becomes slow of thought, my fancy in- 
dolent in imagining, my senses negligent in minis- 
tering to them images of things ; my hand refuses 
to write, and my pen even to execute its office ; I 
seem, indeed, to be frozen, and am oppressed by 
stupor and giddiness in all I attempt to do." The 
following sentence is curious: "Nor shall I ever 
be able, without some demonstration of courteous 
^^^^Our, to revive in myself that vivacity, and those 
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spirits not less gtaerou^ perhaps, ia prose than ii 



The courteous kindness for which he longed i! 
atforded him by the amiable Vicenzio Gchizg 
Prince of Mantua, and comforted in some degree tit 
his aitentiotis. and the hopes he conceived &om b 
influence with Alfonso, he felt his mind suddenl 
recover some of its original vigour, and 
posed two of his most admired dialogues, 
Messaggero" and " II Gonzaga, owero del Piai 
Onesto." 

But the faint gleam of hope which he '. 
allowed himself to cherish from the visit of Vio 
zio, was suddenly clouded by a circumstance which, 
situated as he was, affected him as a calamity of the 
worst description. His Genisalemme, on whicb _ 
he had expended the best powers of his mind, a 
the best years of his life, afforded him even in li 
deepest affliction a sort of refuge from the glo< 
despair which overshadowed every thing besidi 
Could he ever publish it, there was reason for thin] 
ing that it would fiimish him with pecuniary helfh 
excite his iriends to exert tliemselves more activ^ 
in his behalf, and win that glory for him on whi<Afl 
his thoughts were so ardently intent, till the weightl 
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of hia diatreBS was too great for even ambition to 
buoy up. But whatever had been his hopes, they 
were now all destroyed by the intelligence that his 
poem was printed and published at Venice by 
Domenico Cavalcalupo, and under the direction of 
Celio Malaapina, who had possessed himHelf of an 
imperfect copy of the manuscript. Tasso's rage on 
hearing of this circumstance was equal to his sorrow, 
and he instantly wrote to liis friend Scipione Gon- 
zaga complaining in bitter terms that the Republic 
of Venice should have allowed such an act of in- 
justice, the poem, incorrect and unfinished as it 
appeared, being very ditferent to what the public 
would have seen it if it had come, as it ought to 
have done, from the hands of the author. 

It was not long, however, before Tasso overcame 
his indignation sufficiently to set about repairing any 
injury his reputation might have suffered, by the 
composition of other works. The Gerusalemme, 
or Goffredo, as it was entitled, appeared at Venice 
in 1580, and shortly after he wrote the dialogue 
D Padre di Famiglia, already alluded to. He 
also revised the minor poems he had composed 
during the last two years, and having collected 
.ihem into a volume, sent it to the Princesses, 
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witi) a letter expressive of his continued devotion 
to their service, notwithKtanding the ills he sufTered 
through the machinations of designing men. 

The Duchess of Urbino, it is said, was greadj 
pleased with this manifestation of Tasso's tried 
fidelity; but Leunora had been for some time suf- 
fering mider a dangerous malady, and was now too 
near her end to be able to take delight even in the 
Muse of Tasso. The news of her sickness filled 
the mind of the unfortunate poet with fresh sorrow, 
but taking advantage of his acquaintance with the 
celebrated Father Francesco Panjgarola of Mo- 
dena, then on a visit at the Court, he desired that 
he would humbly kiss her hand in his name, and 
express his distress at her illness and his anxietjr 
for her recovery, intimating at the same time, that 
he was too ill to write melancholy verses, but 
would be rejoiced to send her any he could com- 
pose of a cheerful character. Leonora died soon 
after this message was sent, and it is not known 
whether it ever reached her ear. Her death, 
which occurred February iO, 1581, was lamented 
by moat of the poets of the day, but Tasso's muse 
was either still incompetent to elegiac subjects, or 
he had private reasons for not composing any 
verses expressly on the event The character of 
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this celebrated woman was pure and dignified. 
Her mind was richly stored with tlie learning of 
the age, but it had lost none of its youthful suscep- 
tibility to the beauties of poetry when the bloom 
and the gaiety of youth had passed away. If Tasso 
ioved her with the passion which has been sup- 
posed, and she shared in his feelings, there is much 
to admire in her conduct towards him. Without 
compromising the dignity of her sex and station, 
she appears to have uniformly treated him with 
the regard due to his genius and misfortunes : 
when the Duke and her sister Lucretia refused to 
answer his letters, she took upon herself the task of 
advising bim, and there is reason to believe that in 
all bis troubles she was his kind a 
vocate. All that is known of her conduc 
respects, favours the idea that she was a 
as she was accomplished, and that neither 
rank, the severe school in which she had been 
educated, nor tbe punctilious maxims of her bro- 
tber's Court, prevented her from manifesting ber 
attachment to, if not her love for Tasso. Her ge- 
neral conduct was equally worthy of praise, and 
so beloved was she by the people at large, as well 
as her own relatives, that when Ferrara was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake in the year 1570, its 
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preservation i 



icribed to the efficacy of her 



From whatever cause it happened that our poet 
wrote no formal lamentation on the death of Leo- 
nora, his attention w&e at that time recalled to 
the Geniaalemme. Many literary men of eminence 
were disgusted at the injustice which had been 
done him in the Venice edition, and Angelo Ingeg- 
neri, having in his possession a copy of the poem, 
determined on publishing it with the assistance of 
Veniero and his uncle, the Bishop of Capodistria. 
At first he thought of accompanying it with notes, 
arguments to the several books, and the allegory ; 
but in order to stop the circulation of the Venice 
edition, he would not delay its appearance for these 
illustrations, an,d had it printed immediately, both 
at Parma and at Casalmaggiore, where the pub- 
lication took place in February 1581. These edi- 
tions were speedily dispersed through the whole of 
Italy and the rest of Europe, and had the good 
effect of not only gaining for Tasso the glory he 
merited, but of making Malaspina ashamed of his 
imperfect publication, the errors of which he partly 
corrected in a reprint, adding various readings, and 
a discourse by Fiiippo Pigofetta, on the two titles 
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'Ii^icli had been applied to the poem. In this 
treatise allusion is made to Taaso's misfortune, and 
to the Duke's treatment of him, which being the 
result, it is said, of the greatest liberality, merited 
the praise and gratitude of all men ! 

These impressions of the poem had scarcely ap- 
peared, when a young gentleman of Ferrara, Febo 
BonnS by name, an enthusiastic admirer of Tasso, 
resolved upon bringing out an edition in that cily. 
In this spirited undertaking, he was greatly assisted 
by the poet Guarini, who had taken the pains to 
correct the Venice edition, adding to it the six 
cantos which were wanting to complete the poem, 
and several passages which had also been lefl out. 
The work appeared at Ferrara in the month of .lune, 
printed in quarto, and with a dedication to Al- 
fonso, purporting that it was presented in the name 
of Tasso, who by tliia means received the honour 
due to him, as the Duke did a production lo which 
he had an equal title. To this edition was also 
added the allegory, wliich had not accompanied 
any of those previously published. But either on 
account of some incorrectness, or the omission of 
the ailments by Orazio Ariosto, the impression 
met with an indifferent reception at the Court, and 
another appeared about a month after, well worthy 




of the talent and industry of the editor. Three 
months had not passed away when it was followed 
by one equally excellent at Parma; and thus, in 
the course of about nine months, the Gerusalemme 
had been eight times printed in Italy, and was 
already so esteemed in France, that an edition had 
been called for and issued irom the press of that 
country. 

But while his work was thus winning its way 
through Europe, and men of all countries and 
classes were loud in its praise, the unfortunate 
author was pining away his days in misery, suffer- 
ing not merely solitude, but the worst horrors of 
a loathsome prison. We chill with terror as we 
hear him pathetically lament in one of his letters, 
that he was prevented from writing by the constant 
shrieks of the poor maniacs, whose cells adjoined 
his own ; that he was left to the mercy of the 
keeper and the creatures of the Court, who attend- 
ed to none of his wants though he was so sick and 
feeble, and that while the publishers of his poem 
had gained more than three thousand ducats by its 
sale, they had none of them given him a single 
scudo ; even Febo Bonna, who had made him the 
fairest promises, paying no a 
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sities, but spending the money lie had acquired, 
among the gay dames and cavaliers of Paris. 

The depth of misery in which he was thus sunk, 
reiterated exertions for relief, and he 
ptayed the Duke to remove him to another prison, 
or to better rooms in the hospital. His entreaties 
were seconded by those of Cocoapani, and Laura 
Boiardi Tiene ; and they were so far successful, 
he was not only allowed more liberty, but re- 
lived an intimation from the Prince of Mantua, 
Uiat efforts would be made to obtaii) his release. 
His hopes were still farther raised, when the Secre- 
tary of the Princess Marfisu da Este carried him 
the information that his mistress would in a few 
days take him with her to her country seat. Hei 
influence with Alfonso was sufRcient to obtain him 
indulgence, and though he was narrowly 
itched all the time, and obliged at the close of 
day to return to St Anna, this brief change 
of scene, and the very breath of the free air, filled 
Jiis heart with indescribable emotions of pleasure. 
He also met at the house of Marfisa, the celebrated 
:tess Tarquinia Molza, and Ginevra Marzia, whose 
inversation and flattering attentions contributed 
iatly to increase bis salisfaciion. At the same 
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time also he received intelligence that his 
had lately married a gentleman of good family 
fortune, who was well inclined towards him, and 
these agreeable circumstances were shortly fol- 
lowed by another, the gift of fifty scudi, generously 
sent him by Gonzaga, Lord of Guastalla, which in 
his present situation afforded him no little comfort. 
The generous regard which the poet Guarini showed 
for his reputation was stil! more consoling : — taking 
the edition of the Itime, published the year he- 
fore by the younger Aldus, he corrected the nume- 
s which deformed it, and printed it afresh 
with the addition of a second part. Learned men 
also, of the first distinction, visited with delight 
and awe the cell of him whose fame was no widely 
spread, and among others, Aldo Manucci, who gave 
him some books of hia printing and spent nearly 
the whole of the two days be stayed at. lerrara, in 
the Hospital of St, Anna, Manucci was followed 
by the celebrated painter, Fraucege^^Terzi of Ber- 
gamo, who presented him witli a cojiy of his mag> 
nificent work " Immagini de' Principi della Casa 
d'Austria ;" and soon after, he received from Ber- 
nardo Giunti, a wealthy printer ofVenice, a volume 
of his prose elegantly printed, and accompani 
with a letter from Giunti, begging him to 
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some other portion of his works to his hands, nnd 
assuring him that it should be printed with the 
utmost care. Tasso cautiously replied that he had 
been bo badly used by those who had hitherto 
printed his works, that he must pause before he 
committed himself anew. He gave him, however, 
full permission to pursue his present imdertaking, 
and concluded by requesting that he would send him 
Dante's Treatises de Vulgare Eloijuentia, and de 
MomiTchia, and his Vita Nuova, of which he stood 
much in need, saying that he would pay for them 
either with money, or in any way Giunti might 
wish. He wrote in a similar style to other printers, 
whom he accused in general of treating him as 
bad as Princes; and in this opinion he was stdl 
farther confirmed sliortly after by the conduct of 
Vasalmi, a bookseller of Ferrara, who, without his 
permission or knowledge, published a collection of 
his pieces, both prose and verse, which were not only 
incorrectly printed, but were many of them such 
as the poet never intended to see the light, and 
were also mixed up with some not his own. To add 
to the evil, there were expressions in the dialogue 
entitled Gonzaga, which were near disgracing 
him at the Court of the Medici, and would have 
done so but for the good sense of the Grand-duke. 
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The gleams of hope which had lately alleviated 
the deep melancholy of the unfortunate poet, ap- 
pear to have been dissipated almost aa soon as they 
broke forth. In a letter which he wrote to Giro- 
lamo Mercuriale, Professor of Medicine at Padua, 
he describes himself as still labouring under a dis- 
tressing depression of spirits, and all the other 
symptoms of a disordered nervous system. " I 
have a continual murmuring in my ears," says he. 
" and my imagination is incessantly disturbed with 
disagreeable thoughts, which prevent my studying 
for ten minutes together. The more I endeavour 
to steady my mind, the more am I distracted with 
various fancies and distressing feelings. My head, 
after eating, becomes hot and heavy ; in every 
sound I hear, there seems to be a human voice, 
and I often fancy that inanimate things are speak- 
ing. The night also is disturbed with dreams, and 
my imagination takes up again the discourse I have 
held with different persons on my misfortune." He 
then begs the physician to prescribe for him, and 
received for answer that he must apply a cautery 
to his leg ; that he must abstain from wine and 
beer, and use a conserve, for which a receipt would 
be sent htm. Tasso in a letter to a friend, re- 
marks on these directione, that he would be care- 
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fill of the state of his blood, and apply a cau- 
tery to hia arm ; but that to apply one to his leg 
and abstain from wine were remedies too trouble- 
some. He would, however, be moderate, he soys, 
in the use of the prohibited liquors, and endeavour 
to follow the other directions of Signor Mercuriale : 
but at the same time he begtt him to take care that 
the conserve may be pleasant to the taste, as " the 
excellency of physicians consists in giving me(Ucine 
not only salutary but agreeable." 

The year 1584 brought with it new hopes, and 
he had the satisfaction of finding that the repeated 
intercessions of his friends were not without their 
use. The Duke, softened by the applications of so 
many persons of rank, sent for him one day, and 
in the presence of several of his courtiers promised 
shortly to set him free, permitting him in the mean 
time to attend divine service at various churches, 
to visit his iriends, and be present at the public 
spectacles, which formed the favourite amusement 
of the people of Ferrara. This indulgence had the 
effect of restoring his mind to some degree of tran- 
quillity and vigour, and his thoughts were suHi- 
ciently settled to allow of his composing several 
dialogues and pieces of poetry. 

tpes again proved fallacious ; and, after 
_ 
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a brief enjoyment of occasional freedom from his 
cell, he once more found himself reduced to com- 
fortless solitude. Whether this was owing to the 
mere caprice or negligence of Alfonso, or to the 
actual condition of Tasso, it is not easy to de- 
termine; but the irritation and melancholy of the 
latter were extreme at this cruel change in his 
prospects, and he poured forth the bitterest la- 
mentations at his hard lot. Circumstances, how- 
ever, occurred about this time, which drew off his 
attention for a while from hia personal sufferings. 

The Gerusalemme had attracted the admiration 
of the most learned men in Europe, as well as that 
of ladies and courtiers ; and among the scholars 
who wore loudest in its praise were two gentlemen 
of Capua, Gio. Batista Atlendolo and Camillo Petle- 
grino. Struck with the regularity of the plan, as 
well as the surpassing beauties of the poem, they 
everywhere contended that it deserved to be placed 
before the " Orlando Furioso." Pellegrino, to en- 
force his arguments the better, composed a Dia- 
logue on the subject, entitled, " Carrafa, ovvero 
dell' EpicaPoesia;" and, as soon as it was finished, 
he gave the manuscript to Marcantonio. brother of 
Carrafa, Prince of Stiglione. It was not long be- 
fore it had been read and copied by numerous 
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persons, whom the Prmce allowed to see it; and 
Pellcgrino, hearing that it was about to be printed 
maimed and incorrect, resolved to publish it him- 
self': and the celebrated Scipione Amniirato, his 
friend, advising him to do so, the work was printed 
at Florence, and immediately excited considerable 
altentioi). But, though the learned admirers gt' 
Ariosto and Tasso disputed among themselves witli 
great warmth, none appeared willing to take the 
field openly against Pellegrino, till, to the astonish- 
ment of the public, Lionardo Salviati, who had 
some time before written to our poet a letter of 
the highest praise, came forward to prove the in- 
feriority of the Gerusalemme, not only to the Or- 
lando Furioso, but to the Orlando of Boiardo, and 
the Morgante of Pulci. The influence and eru- 
dition of Salviati gahied bim attention with the 
Florentines, and be persuaded some literary men, 
who had formed themselves into a society under 
the name of the " Accademia della Crusca," to join 
him in tlie dispute. This association had only 
been established since the year 1572, but, as the 
principal members belonged also to the Florentine 
Academy, devoted to the studies of polite litera- 
ture, they were well prepared for the enjoyment 
of such a controversy. Till this occurred, they had 



met with no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves ; but Salviati, by arming himself with the 
name of the Academy, brought it into notice, and 
in a few years it became the most celebrated in 
Italy, its famous vocabulary, published in 1612, 
confirming the authority it had been gradually 
acquiring.* 

The answer which Salviati, thus supported, pub- 
lished to Pellegrino, was as bitt«r and injurious a 
piece of criticism as the world had ever seen : and, 
not content with the abuse of the Gerusalcmme, 
the writer extended his invectives to the unfortu- 
nate poet's father. This answer, and the " Stac- 
ciata," which followed soon after, and was even 
still more violent, produced a great sensation ; but, 
instead of tlieir affecting Tasso's reputation, as had 
been expected, they raised a host of combatants 
in his favour, and the more his fame was assailed, 
the more it increased. The circumstance which 
principally aifected Tasso himself was the uncalled- 
for abuse of his father; and in his "Apologia," 
where he successfully argues against the objections 
of Salviati, he speaks with an aifecting earnestness 
of his parent's genius, and of the honour due to his 
name as a poet His defence was followed ] 
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another attack from the Delia Cruscans, still more 
violent than the former; and this again was suc- 
ceeded by the Iteply of Pellegrino to the arguments 
against liis Dialogue — a work so universally ap- 
plauded, and so full of excellent remark, that the 
Academy itself joined in the common praise, and 
elected him a member of the society. Otiier com- 
batants also entered the field in defence of Tasso, 
I 'and the contest was kept up with vigour, till Aalviati 
I (Obtained a place in the Court of Ferrara; when. 
though he ceased not to attack the Gerusalemme, 
he changed, in some measure, the style of his lan- 
guage. The affair is altogether a curious one. 
B*The reason assigned by the critic himself for the 
iolence of his attack was, that the poet iiad used 
me disrespectful observations on Florence ; but it 
■ more generally supposed that he was instigated 
I wish to please Alfonso, from whose i'avour he 
led to obtain a lucrative appointment. If the 
Btter supposition be correct, it serves to throw more 
1 the real disposition of the Duke towards 
:han almost any other circumstance with 
irhich we are acquainted : for if Salviati had reason 
O believe that so mean a procedure as attacking the 
nfortunate poet's reputation would recommend 
^jtrim to his patron, the character of the Prince must 
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have been even more contemptible than has been 
represented. 

While this controversy was occupying the scho- 
lars of Florence and Ferrara, Tbbso'b thoughts were 
fluctuating between hope and despair. Finding 
the intercessions of hig friends unavailing with the 
Duke, he conceived the idea of interesting the city 
of Bergamo in his favour, and wrote a letter to the 
magistrates, begging their interference in his be- 
half- His application met with the most favourable 
attention. The magistrates of the city decreed, in 
full council, that Licino, who had edited the " Apo- 
logia," should be deputed to the Duke to desire the 
liberation of Tasso in their name. To strengthen 
the cause, they sent Alfonso an ancient stonci 
which bore an inscription highly interesting to tbe 
Princes of Este, as serving to establish the true or- 
thography of their name. The Duke received both 
the messenger and tlie present with many marks 
of pleasure, and promised to fulfil the wishes of the 
people of Bergamo. It appears, however, that he 
had no immediate intention of keeping his promise, 
as the poor prisoner was still kept in close con- 
finement at the Hospital. 

The marriage of Don CiEsare d"Este with Vuft! 
ginia de' Medici, which was celebrated d 
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Carnival of 15S6, brought several personages to 
Ferrara, in the efficacy of whose influence Tasso 
allowed himself to place much confidence. Don 
Cresare, his consort, and the Duchess Margaret 
were among the foremost to entreat for his libera- 
tion ; but Don Cffisarc being suddenly called to 
Rome, his expectations were again thwarted. It 
is easy to imagine what an eifect these continual 
alternations of hope and despair must have had on 
the weakened frame and irritable mind of the more 
than ever unfortunate Tasso. Terrified at one 
time with the gloom of his solitude, and at another 
provoked by the insolence of his keepers, and the 
neglect with which he was treated by the Duke — 
now suffering all the anxiety of an ill-treated au- 
thor, then agitated with sudden intelligence of 
fame and success — conversing during the day with 
the great men, who expressed their highest vene- 
ration for the powers of his intellect, and left in 
^B^te full glow of thought as soon as night began 
^^^■V fall, to be locked up, a maniac among maniacs, 
^H*— what a fearfully mingled stream of ideas must 
have passed through the mind of this noble, broken- 
hearted being I The wonder is not that his rea- 
^^jKjn sometimes wandered, but that it was not 
^Biriiolly lost : and if we consider for a 
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terrible trial he had to endure, diBposed as he 
constitutionally was to melancholy, we shall see 
greater cause than ever to admire the original 
strength of his intellect, all the powers of which 
were, no doubt, instinctively and constantly cam- 
bating with the terrors which assailed the very 
life and being of his spirit. 

He bad been now for seven years a captive, and, 
during the best part of the time, had been con- 
fined in a small and unhealthy cell. Though lat- 
terly removed to a somewhat less loathsome chun- 
ber, and allowed, for a brief period, to enjoy the 
free air of the country, he was still treated with 
rigorous austerity, and the hope that solaced bitn 
one day only served to deepen the despair of 
the next. Thus oppressed, his mind grew more 
and more willing to indulge in the reveries of a 
disordered jancy; his thoughts became visiooB; 
the terror of solitude, long suffered, was changed 
into a belief that the air was rife with beings of 
mother world ; all was confusion in his mind — 
splendid dreams — a resentful sense of injury — a 
consciousness of power that scarce another human 
being possessed — and a knowledge forced upon 
him, at the same time, that not another could be 
found more depen^mt, more afflicted, or bowed 
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nearer to the earth — with all these contradictory 
emotions in his soul, it is little to be wondered 
at that he every day became less capable of distin- 
guishing between the suggestions of imagination 
and the real objects of sense, feverishly strong and 
active as was the former, and little as there was in 
the things around him to awaken any interest or 
keep alive any natural sympathy — the only prin- 
ciple in our being that can prevent the imagination 
from gaining dominion over the reason. 

Tasso yielded himself a willing victim to hia dis- 
ordered fancy, and about the period at which we are 
arrived began to believe that he was haunted night 
and day by a malicious spirit, whose sole occupation 
it was to annoy him. We are fortunately able to 
give his own account of this strange matter, as he 
did not neglect to mention the new source of aiflic- 
tion to his friend Cataneo, to whom he thus writes : 
— " I have received two letters from you, but one of 
them vanished as soon as 1 had read it, and 1 be- 
lieve the goblin has stolen it, as it is the one in 
which he is spoken of, and this is another of those 
wonders which I have often seen in this hospital. 
I am sure they are effected by some magician, as 
I could prove by many arguments, but particularly 
from the circumstance of a loaf having been visibly 
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taken from me, while my eyes were wide open, J| 
from a plate of fruit having been taken away 
milar manner the other day, when the amiable j'oung 
Polacco came to visit me. I have been also served 
thus with other viands when no one has entered 
the prison, and with letters and books which were 
locked up in cases, but which I have found scat- 
tered about the floor in the morning, and others I 
have never found." 

Nor was this the only torment he experienced 
&om the feverish state of his imagination, " Be- 
sides the miracles of the goblin I suffer many noc- 
turnal terrors ; I have thought I saw flames in the 
air, and sometimes my eyes have sparkled to such 
a degree that I feared I should lose my sight, and 
sparks have visibly flown from me. 1 have also 
aeen amid the spars of the bed shadows of rati 
Awhich -conl'd not naturally be in that place; I have 
heard fearful noises, and have felt a whistling in 
my ears, and a jingling of bells and tolling of 
clocks for an hour together. And I have thought 
in my sleep that I was on horseback, and ready to 
fall and suffer some grievous hurt. I have had 
pauis of the head, but not excessive ; of the intes- 
tines, the side, and the legs and thighs, but not 
great ; I am greatly weakened by vomits, a flux of 
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the blood, and fevers ; but amid bo many terrors, 
and such great afflictions there appeared to me in 
the air an image of the glorious Virgin with her 
Sou in her arme, in the midst of a circle of colours 
and vapours; wherefore. I ought not to despair of 
her grace. And although it is possible that this 
was a mere fantasm, as I am phrenetic, and am 
almost continually disturbed by various fentasies, 
and am filled with an infinite melancholy; never- 
theless, I am able, by the grace of God, to limit 
my assent, which, according to Cicero, is the work 
of a wise man ; I ought rather to believe, therefore, 
tliat this was a miracle of the Vii^in." 

In writing to Eneas Tasso, he- says, " The devil, 
with whom I have slept and passed my time, not 
being able to find that peace with me which he 
desired, has tiecome a regular robber, and, coming 
behind me when I am asleep, opens the closets 
which I am unable to keep a watch over; but as 
he has robbed me thus cunningly, I shall not trust 
to his not pilfering me again, and tlierefore I 
transmit to jo-^ Lxcellency the money given me 
by the Pri'.tes of Molfetta and Mantua, and by 
Signor I'aulo Grillo and the Marquis of Este, 
making in all twenty-four scudi of gold, ten zec- 
chini, and forty ducats di piastre. I beg yoii to 
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acknowledge the receipt of this, and to use your 
exertions that I may escape from the hand of the 
devil with my books and writings, which are not 
more secure than my money." 

His friends, however, both at Rome and else- 
where, were unremitting in their exertions to ob- 
tain his release. Even the Pope took an interest in 
his cause, and Don Ca;sare d' Este wrote to inform 
him that he trusted his Uberation was near at hand. 
But it was necessary that the business should be 
conducted with the greatest caution ; Alfonso's 
jealous disposition was universally known,* and it 
was feared that if too much haste or anxiety was 
evinced, he might still resist the etForts of Tasso's 
advocates. Don Csssare, therefore, provided him- 
self with the interest and entreaties of the Pontiff, 
and numerous other distinguished personages, to 
support his own measures, and, thus encouraged, 
immediately on his return to Ferrara he pressed 
the subject upon the Duke with so much force 
and earnestness, that he was at length obliged to 
assent, and promised to liberate his prisoner on the 
Duke of Mantua's becoming surety that he should 
suffer nothing from the violence of the poet's pen, 
aud promising to take the unfortunate man into his 
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own court and keep him there, so that he might 
have nothing to fear from his resentmeut. But 
these l(ind exertions of Tasso's friends were on the 
point of proving useless. A violent fever, with 
which he was at this time attacked, brought him to 
the verge of the grave, and he attributed his reco- 
very solely to the miraculous support of the Virgin, 
wlio, in answer to his supplications, appeared to and 
comforted him. No sooner, however, was he in 
some degree recovered from this illness than he re- 
ceived the joyful tidings that Alfonso had consented 
to his liberation. To render this the more certain, 
the Duke of Mantua, urged by the persuasions of 
the Duchess, as well as his own regard for the 
poet, come to Ferrara himself, and received from 
Alfonso's mouth the promise which had been made 
to Don Cffisare, and to the conilitions of which he 
willingly subscribed. This agreement between the 
two Princes is stated to have taken place in the 
latter part of June 1386, and it was no sooner set- 
tled than Costantino ran to St. Anna, eager to 
let his unfortunate friend know how certainly he 
might now look for liberty ; but fearing that too 
sudden possession of the happiness in store for 
him might have an injurious effect on his debili- 
tated frame, he informed him that in four or 
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five days he might expect to leave the liospltal. 
This Bssuraoce was repeated by the Duke of Man- 
lua liimself, who visited him on the evening of 
the Srd of July, and, before he left him, requested 
that he would write some verses for him on a sub- 
ject which he named. Poor Tasso did not sleep 
a moment the whole night, so anxious was he 
to fulfill the Duke's desire, and the next (naming 
he sent his Httle poem, "On a Lady armed," ac- 
companied by a letter, in which he entreats the 
Prince to take him with him on his return to 
Mantua- 

The long looked-for day at last arrived, and on 
the 5th or 6th of July, CoBtantino accompanied one 
of Alfonso's courtiers to St. Anna with an order to 
tlie Prior to set Tasso at liberty. It is easy to 
imagine but impossible to describe the sensations 
of delight with which the poet must have stepped 
over the threshold of his prison into the free air. 
Seven years, two months, and some days had been 
passed there, and if it be only remembered how 
many horrors, both from within and without, were 
crowded into one of his days or nights, what an 
age of mental and bodily suiFering shall we see 
comprehended in that period ! 

The few days which intervened between his 
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liberation and his departure for Mantua were spent 
at the house of the Anibassador Albizzi, nor did he 
feel any desire to show himself to the good people 
of Ferrara, whom he had to thank for so little hos- 
pitality. He did not even trouble himself to collect 
his books or papers; so entirely did he occupy him- 
self with the simple enjoyment of his newly ac- 
quired felicity, or so completely was he worn out 
with his sufferings of late, that he had become indif- 
ferent to all objects of minor importance. The only 
circumstance, it is singular to hnd, at which he felt 
regret on leaving Ferrara was his not being admit- 
ted to take farewell of Alfonso, a circumstance a^ 
honourable to his affectionate and grateful heart, 
as it was disgraceful to the character of the Prince. 
At Mantua, Tasso was treated by the Duke and 
his consort with every mark of esteem and respect. 
He was furnished with clothes of the richest de- 
scription, was attended by the Duke's own ser- 
vants, drank the most piquant and finest-flavoured 
wines, enjoyed the favour of the courtiers and 
nobles, and was altogether so happy that he felt 
for some time no incimation to change his place of 
residence. But his health and spirits were still in 

^^_A state of deplorable exhaustion ; and, in a ietter to 

^^■^ of his friends he says, ' 
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with the grievous infirmity 1 brought with me to 
Mantua, and to which liberty alone affords any 
relief. But the greatest of all ills is the phrenetic 
disorder, for 1 am continually disturbed with many 
distressing thoughts, and many imaginations, and 
many fantasies ; and to this phrenzy is added a 
great weakness of memory." How affectingly in the 
same letter does he indicate the sufferings he had 
undergone from the ruin of his health: "If all the 
blessings of existence were taken and piled up in 
a heap, they would nut altogether be eijuitl in value 
to established health." 

But he now resumed his literary labours ; revised 
some of his dialogues ; wrote his " Lettera Politica ;" 
finished his father's poem of " Floridaute," and also 
his own tragedy of " Torrismondo," of which Cos- 
tautino made an excellent copy, in order that it 
might be presented to tlie Princess for her perusal. 
With all the advantages, however, which he en- 
joyed, it was uot long before he began t« feel dis- 
contented at not possessing that perfect liberty to 
which he had a right in common with all human 
beings, but which liad been, in fact, abridged by 
the stipulations of Alfonso. This source, however, 
of discontent was in some measure removed on the 
Duke's going into Germany, when he gave Tbbbo 
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permission to visit Herganio for some months. His 
reception there was not less marked by the kind- 
ness and hospitable attention of his friends than 
it had been when he visited tliat place in the hey- 
day of his youth; and to the regard with whidi 
his older associates met him, was added ttie pro- 
found respect in which he was held by the niime- 
roiiH learned men assembled in the town. Nothing, 
however, could divert his mind from the idea he 
had conceived that he should be able to enjoy 
more liberty at Rome than at Mantua, and the 
great object of his present wishes was to obtain 
the Duke's permission to leave his Court. Catanco 
and most of his other friends used their utmost 
efforts to dissuade him from this intention, but 
all to no purpose, and in the midst of the struggle 
between the poet and his advisers, the Duke died, 
and Tasso found new and more powerful reasons 
for leaving Mantua. The Prince Vincenno, who 
Hucceeiled to the dukedom, was one of his warmest 
friends, and he had just dedicated to him his 
tragedy of Torrismondo, the printing of which was 
commenced during his stay at Bergamo. But tile 
yomig Duke was either too much occupied with the 
cares of hie new dignity to pay him sufficient atten- 
tion, or he had intimated some idea of employing 
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him as his secretary," either of which was suffi- 
cient to hasten Tasso's departure ; — the former 
would hurt the keen susceptibility of his spirit 
as a gentleman, the latter terrify him with the ap- 
prehension of being drawn from his studies. In 
a letter to Cataneo on the subject, he says, that 
" he had no wish to undertake the service of the 
Prince since he was excluded from his friendship ; 
that he knew what became the grandeur of a 
sovereign and the modesty of a man of letters ; 
that he would rather be named among the hum- 
blest than place himself among the highest, but 
that after seven years' imprisonment, nine of illness, 
thirty-two of exile, a thousand distresses and af- 
flictions, and the misery of seeing his works lace- 
rated, he would refuse, if possible, every kind of 
occupation, except that of correcting, enlarging, 
and beautifying them." He also wrote to the 
Abate Grillo in the same manner, and before he 
knew what would be the decision of the Prince 
respecting him. " Princes," says he, " can confer 
reputation better than most other persons, but no 
reputation can please me which is separate from 
that gained by study and literature." 

Having obtained the Duke's permission to retire 
• Manso. 
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from his service, he reeolved upon proceeding to 
Rome, and from thence to Naples and Sorrento. 
The means of performing this journey were afford- 
ed him by his friends, the Prince, who was greatly 
displeased at his departure, having refused to grant 
him any supplies. He set out from Mantua on the 
19th of October 1387, carrying with him only a 
httle trunk with his clothes, and a bos with his 
writings and a few books which he thought he 
might want. He reached Bologna on the 25th, 
and remained there till the 27th, when he set out 
for Loretto, where he performed his vows. The 
little money, however, with which he had left 
Mantua, was now completely exhausted, and he 
was in danger of falling into the same distress as 
in Ilia flight from Ferrara, but happily for him Don 
Ferranti Gonzaga arrived at Loretto in time to 
hear of his situation, and finding who he was, he 
liberally supplied hint with the means of continuing 
his journey. Numerous persons in the neighbour- 
hood, also, on discovering tliat it was Tasso who 
had thus arrived, a humhle and moneyless pilgrim 
at the shrine, ran to offer him assistance. Having, 
therefore, finished his devotioos, and obtained a 
^ood horse, he resumed his journey, and reached 
c 4th of November. 
G 2 
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The hopes he had conceived of receiving some 
provision from the Pontiff, and of enjoying that 
quiet and leisure for pursuing his studies ivhich 
he BO much desired, were speedily dissipated. His 
friends neglected to use their influence in hjs fa- 
vour, and he was even threatened with some new 
attempt upon his liberty. Alfonso having intimated 
to the Duke of Matitua that he had broken the 
agreement on which he had consented to liberate 
Tasso from St. Anna. 

Seeing no prospect, therefore, of bettering his 
condition by prolonging his stay at Rome, the 
disappointed poet resolved upon proceeding to 
Naples without farther delay, and of employing all 
the interest he could procure to obtain the re- 
storalioQ of some part of his mother's dowry, or 
of the estate which had been confiscated on ac- 
count of his father's attachment to Sanseverino. 
The necessary permission for his visiting Naples 
having been obtained from the Imperial Court, he 
set out for that city towards the end of March 
1588, and few days of his life were happier than 
those which he spent in visiting its magnificent 
and classic scenes ; the very breathing of its pure 
mild air was a delight and refreshment to him, and 
in the monastery of Mount Olivet, where he took 
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lip his abode, he found the-most efficacioua remedy 
for his melancholy that he had discovered since 
his residence with his sister — repose, the occa- 
sional HocieEy of literary friends, meditation amid 
I Kenes Ihat were too beautiful to seem solitary, 
[ and the continual discovery of new objects to give 
[ play to fancy, or awaken a host of lofty and ani- 
LUiating recollections, — these afforded him means 
\ Ibr struggling with the infirmities of both mind 
^ and body, and if they did not effect a permanent 
cure, they relieved him for a time from suffering, 
and threw a gleam of light across Lis path, wiiich, 
however transient, was incalculably precious to 
^ one who had been so long struggling with dark- 



The time he passed at the monastery of Mount 
f Olivet was not idly spent. Besides undertaking 
} alterations in his Gerusalemme, he wrote a 
o on the origin of the religious establishment 
which he enjoyed so comfortable a retreat. 
Kaving finished the first hook of this poem, he 
'"sfent it to his friend, the well-known Marchesc 
delta Villa, Giamhatista Manso, his earliest and 
eloquent biographer, for perusal. 

kTasso, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, had 
many iiriendE ua most men, and the Marchesc 
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della Villa was one of the warmeBt. Contented 
with rambling about the hills and woods, amid 
which the monastery was embosomed, the poet 
resisted as long as he could all the invitations of 
his acquaintances to visit their houses. But Manso> 
a man of elegant mind, and whose perception of 
Tasso's feelings was as quick as his desire to soothe 
them, won his confidence, and rendered his society 
agreeable to him by that unobtrusive but warm 
friendship, which is especially acceptable to a mind 
so desirous of sympathy, yet so irritable and eub- 
picious as that of Tasso. Having thus gained the 
confidence of the poet, Manso at length succeeded, 
in persuading him to accompany him to hie estatft 
at Bisaccio. Besides the beautiful situatioi 
villa, Tasso there enjoyed the society of numeroH| 
persons distinguished for their talents, while 1 
the graver pleasures of literary conversation n 
added the lighter ones of gay and splendid assem-^' 
blies, in which the Marquis sought to dissipate 
tlie melancholy of his venerated guest by light 
and festive music, and the songs of improvisatorVJ 
whose facility of versifying he is reported to havi 
said he envied, nature having denied him i 
command of such fluency. But his mind was bi 
under the dominion of the strange illusions whid 
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bad begun to affect it before he lefl the hospital of 
St. Anna. A change, however, it is worthy of re- 
mark, had in some degree taken place in the cha- 
racter of Ills supernatural visitants. While in the 
hospital, and agitated night and day by the appre- 
hension of secret enGiuics, he was liaunted by a de- 
n whose chief attribute was a malicious cunning. 
' Now that he was restored to freedom, and had been 
I able to seek repose, and pass his time in meditating 
I amid the grand and soothing scenes of nature, im 
1 intercourse was with a loftier spirit — with one that 
I Seemed to meet his thoughts midway to Heaven, 
limd to be sent to make his meditations more so- 
I tenin and sublime. Manso, in a letter to the Prince 
f Conca, written while Tasso was staying at Bi- 
[ aaccio, gives a full account of the circumstances 
t respecting the poet's supernatural visitant, having 
I received the particulars from his own mouth as 
Ithey used to sit conversing together before the fire. 
I The writer observes that he had used all the argu- 
I menta in his power to convince him that his visions 
kwere the effect of a disordered imagination, showing 
Lthe improbability of their reality from the consi- 
leration that he had no reason to fear that demons 
I would be permitted to torment him, and that it 
I jrould be presumptuous to suppose that an angel 




would be visibly sent Ibr bia consolation. To these 
arguments Tasso replied, tliat the uniform characteT 
of the vision with which he had now for some time 
past been haunted, dieproved the idea of its not 
being real, imagination working more capriciously 
and wildly. He remarked also, that the mind had 
not the power of reasoning distinctly while deluded 
by fancy, whereas he had held many and long and 
continued conversations with the spirit which at- 
tended him, and had heard from it things which 
neither he nor any other man had ever before 
heard or read, or known. ■' To which remark," 
observes Manso, " I still continued to object, till 
one day in the heat of our argument, he said, 
' Since I cannot convince you by reason, I will un- 
deceive you by experience, and will make you see 
with your own eyes the spirit which you will not 
believe in from my words.' I accepted the propo- 
sal, and the following day, while we were sitting 
alone by the fire, he turned his face towards the 
window, on which he fixed his eyes, and when I 
spoke to him, he made no answer. At last, he 
said, ' See I the friendly spirit has courteously 
come to speak to me ; attend, and you will perceive 
the truth of my words,' I instantly turned my 
eyes in the direction to which he pointed, but 




Ptiiough I looked intently, could perceive nothing 
Pexcept the rays of the sun, which entered tlie 
T^room through the window. While, however, I was 
FWking, I heard Torquato commence a most sub- 
conversation with sometliing or other, for 
h I neither saw nor heard any one but hini- 
is words, as he propounded and replied, wore 
those used by a person in eameet debate, 
m what he said, 1 could easily comprehend what 
t'&e replies were which he received, though they 
frete unheard hy the ear. And these reasonings 
grand and marvellous from the sublimity 
Wvt the things they contained, and from a certain 
Ti'sbmething not common in discourse, that I was 
[almost stupified with wonder, and dare ncitlicr in- 
terrupt TasBo, nor make any inquiries respecting 
E spirit with which he had made me acquainted, 
t which I saw not. I, therefore, continued to 
1, full of wonder and delight, and unheeded by 
'Siosso, till, as I understood from his words, the 
was leaving him, when he turned to me, and 
' iaid, ' All doubts will now be for ever banished 
from your mind.' To which I answered, they are 
but increased ; for I have heard many things 
worthy of marvel, but have seen nothing that you 
RiiromiBed to show me to dissipate my 'incredulity. 
o5 
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He replied, ' You have, perhaps, Been and heard 

much more thitn ' but there he stopped, 

and as 1 did not dare to trouble him with any far- 
ther questions, the conversation ended." 

MsiiEU returned to Naples in the autumn, and 
Tasso again took up his residence in the monastery 
of Mount Olivet. The correction of the Gerusa- 
lemme was his principal employment, his law-pro- 
ceedings having been stopped at their very com- 
mencement from the want of documeiits on which 
to establifih their legality. His only annoyance at 
present was the importunity of the young Count di 
Paleno, who was resolutely bent on making the 
poet his guest, while his father was as resolute in 
opposing the idea, not being able to endure the 
thought of his keeping company with the son of 
the disloyal and exiled Bernardo Tasso. To put 
an end to the contest between the father and bod, 
the poet generously determined to make a journey 
to Rome, alleging as a reason, that he was anxious 
about some hooks and writings he had ordered to 
be sent thither from Bergamo and Mantua. 

He arrived at Rome, December 9th, 1566, and 
proceeded to the palace of the Cardinal Scipione 
Gonzaga, but imagining that the reception given 
him was not sufficiently warm, he wrote to Niccoh) 
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degli Oddi, superior of the monastery of Santa 
Maria Nuova, wlio immediately sent his carriage for 
him, and provided him apartments in his establish- 
He remained there near four months, Buffer- 
•ag from a fever almost all the time, after recover- 
from which, he returned to the paiace of tlie 

irdinal, and engaged in his literary labours with 
renewed diligence. He formed the idea of publish- 
ing a uniibrm edition of his works, and as a com- 
mencement collected his miscellaneous pieces, 
which formed three volumes, and accompanied 
them with a commentary. His dialogue, entitled 
" II Costantino, ovvero della Clemenza," was writ- 
ten at the same period, and was considered by him 
as one of the very best he had composed. 

But he was still the victim of those annoyances 
which he had suffered through life from tlie low 
dependants of his princely protectors ; and in the 
Court of the Cardinal, he was exposed to full as 
many insults as in that of Alfonso. The bad con- 
dition of his revenues also may be easily under- 
stood from tlie application which he made to his 
(Viend Costantini, now in the service of the Duke 
of Mantua, begging him to use his influence with 
that Prince in his favour, as he was miserably off 
for a court-dress, for a coat, a night-gown, ant) 
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even for shirts. The Duke gave an order that his 
wants might be suiiplied ; but the answer was in- 
tercepted by a creature of the Cardinal's, who not 
only insulted Tasso by every means in his power, but 
at length expelled him tlie palace. In this situation 
he would havu perished with cold and hunger, but 
for the timely aid he received from tlie Count di 
Paleno and other friends at Naples. Still the accom- 
modatiou he could find at inns and lodging-houses 
was little adapted to his weak state of health, and 
the Abate degli Oddt received him again into hik 
convent. But he appears not to have been free 
from the suspicion that even among the good 
iktherg of Santa Maria hospitality was not free 
from capriciousnesB ; and in writing to Papio. he 
begged him to make a copy of one of his works for 
him, that he might be able to obtain the means of 
going elsewhere, as monks were as likely to take 
offence at liim as cardinals. These anticipations 
were speedily realized, and Tasso, oppresiied with 
sickness, and destitute of both money and friends, 
was obliged to seek a shelter in an hospital. 

It is supposed by Serassi, that he voluntarily re- 
tired to the Spedalc de' Berganiaschi, iu order to 
establish his health by proper medical treatment, 
and that it was not altogether necessity which 
drove him thither. He also considers that this 
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a receives confirmation from the circumstance 
t the principal founder of the hospital was the 
taousitt of Torquato's father. But even allowing 
Ut these considerations might in some measure 
minish the humiliating feelings of the unfortu- 
■ate poet, " How great was the disgrace," Serassi 
roperly exclaims, •' incurred by the nobles of that 
Ills suffering the greatest man that Italy 
had produced for centuries, to fall into the condi- 
tion of a mendicant, and be reduced to find shelter 
in an hospital !" The same idea is expressed still 
more strongly in a Latin satire attributed to Nic- 
colo Viliaui of Pistoia, "Alas! alae!" exclaims the 
" he had not wherewith to find food or 
lotting, but, miserable himself, sat with die poor 
1 sick and outcast, in a common hospital, sor- 
i his apparel, destitute of money, and only 
i step removed from having to beg alms at the 
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.liia communibuii inter egenos, 
lolei et ffigrotos, inlerque aadebat euntea, 

anls. atque unius indigus assa ; 
ras non meadica.bat ad ledBS. 

k TasBo seems by this time to have well nigh ex- 
tausted the bitter cup of which he had drunk 
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through life, and the remainder of his career « 
a far less severe and glouniy aspect. His heal 
being somewhat improved by his treatment at the 
hospital, he onte more returned to the monastery 
of Santa Maria, and soon after received an inti- 
mation that the Duke of Mantua was desirous of 
his presence at Court, which was followed by a 
still more flattering invitation from the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany) who pressed him to visit Flo- 
rence with many expressions of esteem and admi- 
ration. He was, however, obliged by the bad stale 
of his health to decline both these proposals to 
resume the life of a courtier, till tlie Grand-duke, 
directing his Ambassador at Home to visit him, 
and assure him that every means should be em- 
ployed to make his journey to Florence as little 
fatiguing as possible, following up this message by 
the gif); of a hundred scudt, so wrought upon the 
poet's gratitude that he could no longer reject the 
invitation, and on the 3th of April, 1590, he com- 
menced his journey into Tuscany. 

Not only the Duke, but all the inhabitants of 
Rorence sought to express their respect for Tasso 
on his arrival in their city ; " People invited their 
friends," says one of his eulogists, " to come and see 
ibject of wonder; while as he passed 
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along the streets those who met him exclaimed, 
< See ! that is Tasso I' — an exclamation which might 

be well prompted by the unusually tall and ma- 
jestic figure of tile poet — by his pale and thought- 
ful countenance, and the somewhat wild expression 
of hie blue, lustrous eyes. His purse, moreover, 
was replenished by the various gifts of the Grand- 
dukct and by one of a hundred scudi from the 
Marquis del Vcntimiglia, who wished him to make 
meiition of some of his ancestors in his new poem, 
the 'Gerusalemme Con quis lata,' " 

At the beginning of September lie returned to 
Borne, but found himself so unwell at his arrival, 
that he was obliged immediately to seek his bed. 
He lost no time in informing his friend CostanCini 
of his situation ; but there seems to have been 
some mention of the manner in which he spent his 
money in the answer to this letter, as we shortly 
after find him expatiating on his economy: "I have 
scarcely bought two melons," says he, " this whole 
summer, and, weak as I am, I have eaten meat in- 
stead of spending my money for poultry; and when 
I have had a salad, or such like, it has been for a 
luxury. If, however, to spend money in physic 
I be to throw it away, I confess I have wasted some 

^H scudi. I will nut allow that what little I have 
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spent in books has been wasted, for I stood' 
great need of them, either to learn something ne" 
or recall what I liad before read." 

During Tasso's visit to Florence, the Cardinal di 
Cremona, Niccoli Sfondrato, had ascended the Pon- 
tifical throne, and assumed the name of Gregory 
XIV. The poet, after using great exertion, ob- 
tained an introduction to his Holiness, in the 
hope that he should reap advantage from liig 
liberality; but owing to some circumstance or 
other, most probably the coldness of his friendg, 
and the want of good feeling in the Pontiff, he was 
left totally unnoticed. He felt this neglect so 
deeply that he resolved upon at once bidding adieu 
to the world, and immuring himself in the mo- 
nastery of Santa Maria del Popolo. The letter in 
which he mentions this resolution to Coatantini, 
is dated February 7, 1591, and his iriend answered 
it so promptly and with so much force, that on the 
20th of the same month, instead of being in a cell, 
he was on his way to Mantua. 

Sickness, as usual, was his companion, during 
the best part of his stay iti that city; but his 
thoughts were busily engaged on the proposed 
Ills works, and the principal printers, 
both of Mantua and Venice, were eager to under- 
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ike the publication. The miscellaneous poems, 
■, were the only part of his productions pre- 
pared for press, and the printing of tliese, which 
had been commenced some time since, proceeded 

slowly for his satisfaction. 
_ About the middle of November he set out on 

1 return to Rome, which he reached, much re- 
'oduced in strength, the following month. His old 

friend Maurizio Cataneo invited him, on this occa- 
sion, to his house, and shortly after he had his 
hopes again excited by the accession of a new 
Pontiff. According to Serassi, he had a notion that 
he should be promoted to some valuable office in 
the Church, and from that idea made a scrupulous 
review of his works, which he divested of every 
thing that might appear offensive to liis ecclesias- 
tical superiors. But while the election of the Pon- 
tiff was pending, he received an invitation from the 
Count di Paleno, who by the death of his father 
was lefl free from any hindrance to the enjoyment 
of Tasso's company. The letter, however, which 
contained tlie invitation, provided no money for 
the journey, and the poet, not having the means of 
defraying itti expenses himself, was obliged to in- 
^^^timate this circunistaiice to tht. Count, who lost no 
^K^ime in remittmg him a sum sufhcient tor the 
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purpose. In January 1592, we agam find him, 
therefore, in Naples, enjoying the attention of the 
Prince and his other friends, and pursuing the com- 
position of the Gerusalemme Conquistata, which. 
he was on the eve of completing. This circum- 
stance did not a little enhance the pride and grati- 
fication which the Prince of Conca experienced 
at having Tasso for his guest; but his anxiety to 
see the poem finished in his house defeated his 
purpose, for Tasso having discovered that he bad 
ordered his servants to keep a watch over the 
work lest it should bo removed from the palace, 
felt himself exposed to a species of observation by 
no means agreeable. One day, therefore, when 
the Prince was out, his friend Manso, taking the 
poet by one hand and his work in the other, con- 
veyed them both to his own residence, a proce- 
dure which the Prince of Conca saw it right to 
excuse with great kindness and good-humour. 

At Manso's villa, situated on the sea coast, and 
skirted by the most beautiful gardens and planta- 
tions, Tassu's health and spirits were considerably 
improved ; and besides continuing the Gerusa- 
lemme Conquistata, he wrote, at the instigation of 
Manso's mother, an amiable and pious woman, the 

Sette Giornate del Mondo Creato." His law 
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suits were, in the mean time, in progress, though 
retarded by the cavils of his opponents, who, among 
other arguments to oppose his claims, objected that 
he was prevented from inheriting by the madness 
with which he had been afflicted ; " to which," 
says Manso, " it might have been answered, as in 
the case of Sophocles, — do these verses appear 
like the work of a madman?" 

Finding, however, that it must necessarily be 
a. considerable time before the affair could be 
brought to a conclusion, Tasso determined upon 
returning to Rome, where he had now a better 
prospect than ever of finding patronage. In his 
journey he saw his friends Pellegrino and Atten- 
dolo, at Capua, but was prevented from spending any 
time with them by the haste with which his com- 
panion and escort, Procaccio, pressed him forward : 
but at Mola da Gaeta, their progress was stopped 
by the report that the famous bandit, Marco di 
Sciarra, was in the neighbourhood, with a power- 
ful troop of his followers. Tasso's impatience could 
ill brook such an interruption to his journey ; and, 
in a letter which he wrote to Feltro, while still at 
Mola, he says, that he greatly wished to go forth 
and employ the sword he bad given him, but was 
prohibited from stirring by the Commissaries till 
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the country should be quiet. Hon- long he might 
have hud to endure this speeies of imprisonment it 
was impossible to tell.but just as his stock of patience 
was exhausted, he received, to his astonishment, a 
■ message from the robber himself, which intimated 

that not only was the road open to him, but that 
Marco di Scittrru was ready to provide him both 
protection and every accommodation to render his 
journey safe and agreeable. Tasso could not but 
return his grateful acknowledgments for the honour 
thus paid his name; but, fearing he might injure 
himself witli the Commissaries if he accepted the 
proposal, he rejected the bandit's offer. Marco, 
however, fully resolved upon inanifestiug his re- 
gard for the poet, immediately sent word, that to 
serve Tasso, he wotdd withdraw his band altt^ether 
from the neighbourhood ■ — a testimony to the 
power of our author's genius and the extent of his 
fame, of precisely the same nature with that whicli 
Ariosto received at Garisgnana. 

On his arrival at Rome, Tasso had the gratifica- 
tion to find that some of his friends had not been 
idle in employing tlieir interest for him with the 
new Pope ; and, instead of having to seek refuge 

L either in a monastery or an hospital, he was 'MRI 
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leived into the house of the Pontiffs nephews, 

§ Not," says Seragai, " to serve, or play the cour- 

k|ier, an office which he would have refused under 

I ^y circnmstanceB whatever, but to compose poetry 

^j^Od philosophize." 

y. The names of his new masters, if so they may 

styled, were Cintio and Pietro Aldobrandini, 

ind their natural good taste and love of study ren- 

ered them duly sensible of the advantage they 

ngoyed in the company of a man like Tasso. 

i;Dtio, the elder, was unwearied in showing him 

■it^rks of affection ; and the poet, to prove a pro- 

r inrtionable degree of gratitude, resolved upon in- 

■cribing to him the Gerusalemme Conquistata, now 

on the pomt of being finished. Not only Cintio, 

but the Pontiff himself was highly delighted at 

; idea of the honour which their family would 

i from the dedication of such a work to one 

* its members ; and Cintio, that nothbg might 

r to rob him of the honour, immediately em- 

1 Angelo Ingegnero, the Venetian, to assist 

1 preparing the poem for the press. 

n the mean time, had been provided with 

wrtments in the Vatican, and also accompanied 

e Court when the Pope retired to Montecavallo, 

(where he spent several months in the year. So 



well, in fact, was the poet contented with hli 
situation at this period, that he expressed no wish 
to return to his favourite Naples, The completion 
of his new epic contributed still farther to increase 
his good humour, and he said of this poem that 
he felt for it tlie greatest affection ; that he was 
alienated from the former one, as a father from a 
rebellious child, of wliich he suspects the legiti- 
macy ; that this was born of his mind, as Minerva 
from the head of Jove ; and that he would entrust 
it with his life, and even his soul. It was pub- 
lished in the latter part of 1593, and enjoyed for 
some time a prodigious popularity ; but, after the 
first excitement of novelty had passed away, it was 
discovered that its superior regularity and dignity 
of language were not sufficient to make up for its 
inferiority to the Gerusalemme Liberata in variety, 
and splendour of invention. The comparison which 
the author himself drew between his two epics. 
both in the dedication of the Conquistata, and in 
a Treatise written expressly on the subject, is 
highly curious, and affords another instance of the 
fact, that the mind is far from being always capable 
of judging correctly respecting the relative merit 

Lof its ovni productions. ^^^_ 

Having finished the Conquistata, Taseo oa^^^| 



led several small pieces, of a devotional kind, 
read with such avidity, that in a few 
lys Ihey were printed in five different cities. He 
continued, though but slowly, his poem on the 
:eation ; and, in the early part of 1394, had com- 
pleted two of the Giornate, and prepared the mate- 
for the other five. His situation, in the mean 
time, continued as agreeable to him as at first : Cin- 
'tio, who was now a Cardinal, treated him with the 
ipect and regard he merited, and almost all the 
great men of Rome, whether ecclesiastics or not, 
sought his acquaintance. How strange was this I 
had written all his noblest works, when, a 
sry few years before, he had been suffered to 
ider about Rome without a friend, and to seek 
m few quiet days, and a little nursing in an hos- 
pital I But he had then no Prince or Cardinal to 
protect him ; — so little is genius, of the highest 
order, sure of respect for its own intrinsic dignity. 
It is gratifying to find that Tasso, notwithstanding 
he had suffered, retained the urbanity of his 
iture uninjured. When over-fatigued with study, 
labouring un le nd sposilion, he was accus- 
; a e h m elf by visiting different 
1 e y and was a frequent attendant 
the school of j h !o op! y. On these o 
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he would wail to tlie conclusion of the lei-ture, and 
then, collecting round him a number of the youn^ 
students, spend a considerable time in conversing 
with, and questiooing, them on various topics of 
interest. 

But in March 1594 the decline of his constitu- 
tion became alarmingly perceptible, and he ob- 
tained permission of his protectors to make a jour- 
ney to Naples, where he hoped the fineness of the . 
climate might have some influence on his health. 
He arrived at Naples on the 3t(1 of June, and took 
up his abode in the monastery of St. Severino. 
Manso hastened to him the moment he heard of 
his arrival, and their meeting was attended with 
every demonstration of the most ardent and un- 
changing friendship. The genuine kindness of the 
Marquis was evinced in a singular but affectionate 
manner. One of the first inquiries he made of 
Tassn was respecting the state of his wardrobe in 
regard to linen, and, finding that his supply was 
small, he immediately set his mother and wife, 
with their domestics, to work, and, in a few days, 
sent the poet an immense stock of every thing ne- 
cessary for his use. The poet certainly committed 
no mistake when he dedicated his Dialogue on 
Friendship to Manso. 
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hough hiB health was not materially improved, 
lo was so far relieved by the repose and change 
of air consequent on his journey, that he was able 
to enjoy the society of his friends, and of tlie 
various literary men who came to see him at the 
monastery, or invited him to their houses. But 
four months being already passed, the Cardinal 
Cintio grew impatient of his absence, and wrote to 
request his immediate return. Tasso replied that 
his lawsuit was still but in an early stage of its 
progress, and that he was, moreover, engaged wltli 
printing his Discourse on Heroic Poetry, and the 
Dialogfl delle Imprese. Cintio, not content with 
this apology, and desirous of conferring upon his 
friend the highest honour in his power to bestow, 
proposed lo the Pope and his brother Cardinals to 
award to Tasso a public triumph and coronation. 
His proposal was immediately assented to, and he 
wrote lo the poet again, summoning him lo return 
without delay, and informing him of the honour 
that awaited him. 

Tasso, it is said, expressed neither surprise nor 
joy at this flattering intelligence, and it would, 
I conceive, have been surprising if he had. He 
was, in the first place, too well assured of the 
universality and stability of his fame to desire such 
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an exhibition ; and tie was tuo mucli of a piiiloso- 
pher not to dislike a ceremony which was likely 
to degenerate into a vulgar show. He, however, 
informed the Cardinal that he would return to 
Hume by November. He fulfilled his promise, 
and on arriving near the city, he was met by a 
great number of the Pope's servants and several 
courtiers, who conducted him with great ceremony 
to the palace. On the following morning he had 
an audience of the Pope, who spoke to liim re- 
specting his triumph and coronation, which the 
young Cardinal wished to take place immediately, 
but afterwards considered that it would be better 
to defer the ceremony till the fine days of spring. 
Tasso, however, listened to all that was said un- 
moved, answering his friends who congratulated 
him, in the words of Seneca, " Magnifica verba 
mors propc admota excutit" — Approaching death 
despises proud designs. His health, indeed, grevi 
every day worse, and his mind was wholly occupied 
in completing the sacred poem of. Genesis, to 
effect which Ingegneri aftbrded him considerable 
assistance, both revising what was already written, 
and eagerly copying what Tasso dictated from time 
to time, or wrote on different slips of paper. 
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pgvery step poor Tasso Bel towards the goal of his 
fveary journey, his path became less thorny and 
At the beginning of 1596, the Pope coii- 
^rred upon him un annual pension of two hundred 
Riicudi ; and he had the satisfaction to hear about 
I -&e same time that his opponent in the suits in- 
W fltituted at Naples had agreed to a compromise, 
and offered to settle oa bim an annuity of two hun- 
dred ducats. But in the month of April, and 
when his friends were preparing for his corona- 
tion, his spirits suddenly drooped, and he antici- 
pated the speedy approach of death. In order 
that he might pass the last hours of his life in cjuiet 
and devotion, he requested permission to retire to 
the convent of Saint Onofrio, to which desire the 
Cardinal gave a melancholy assent, and had his 
carriage prepared to convey him to tlie monastery 
without delay. The morning on which he set out 
s dark and stormy, a heavy rain falling inceasant- 
', accompanied with violent blasts of wind; the 
iBonks were, therefore, somewhat astonished when 
ibey saw t!ie Cardinal's carriage approach, and 
lit to meet the unexpected visitor. Tasso 
lescended the vehicle with difficulty, and answer- 
', the salute of the Prior and his brothers, said 
|[ifae was come to die among them. On the 10th 
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of the month his disorder, increased, it is said, by 
his having taken some milk, of which he was par- 
ticularly fond, left no longer any hope of his re- 
covery. A fever then seized him, which arrived 
at its height on the seventh day, and Rinaldiui, 
the Pope's physician, warned him that his last 
hour was at hand. Prepared for this intelligence, 
Tasso embraced him, thanked him with clieerful- 
iiess for his warning, and then raising his eyes 
towards Heaven, fervently praised God for having 
after a long and tempestuous voyage, carried him 
into port. " From this hour," says Maiiso — whose 
grave and pathetic accomit of the poet's death 
is worthy of one who was the friend of Milton — 
" From this hour he spoke no more of earthly 
things, nor of fame after death, but wholly intent 
on celestial glory, thought of nothing but how he 
might best prepare himself for that great and sub- 
lime flight he hoped to take ; to which end he 
began to elevate his thoughts, supporting himseil', 
as it were, on two most swift and powerful wingp, 
one of which was distrust in himself, the other 
trust in God." 

Notwithstanding his extreme weaknesfi, he re- 
solved upon taking the sacrament the following 
morning in the church pertaining to the monas- 
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|,tery, and amid the brethren of the cstahlishmeiil. 
Supported in the arms of his attendants, he went 
through the sacred rit«8 with the devotion to be 
expected from a dying man, and such a man as 

»Ta«so. When he was replaced in his bed, the 
PHor put some questions to him respecting his 
win, and where he wished to be buried; !o which 
he made answer that he had so little property, 
it was scarcely worth considering what became of 
it after his death ; but turning- to his confessor, 
lie said smilingly, " Father, write down that I 
render back my soul to God who gave it, and 
my body to the earth, whence it ia derived, in 
this church of Saint Onofrio; that I make Cardinal 
Cintio the heir to my goods, and request that lie 
will restore to SignorGiambatista Manso that little 
picture of me, which he has been unwilling to give 
away except in the present case ; and that to this 
monastery I give this image of my most beloved 
Redeemer," saying which, he took a crucifix from 
the head of the bed, which had been given him 
by Clement VII., and was not only of singularly 
beautiful workmanship, but had been specially 
blessed by the Pontiff. 
^H r He continued to linger on from this time to the 
^^HMth day of the month, and the fourteenth from 



tliat of liis attack, etiiplojing all that period in 
devotion and in conversing with his confessor, who 
is reported to have said that he had found no 
taint of mortal sin in hia life tor many years pre- 
vious to his decease. On the day above-mentioned, 
he was every moment expected to breathe his 
last, and Ciniio being informed of his condition, 
benevolently hastened to the monastery, carrying 
with him the benediction and absolution of the 
Pontiff, which he had solicited for his friend. Tasso 
received this mark of kindness with devout gra- 
titude, saying, as the absolution was given him, 
that " it was the ear on which he hoped to go 
crowned not with laurel, as a poet into the capitol, 
but with glory as a Kaint into Heaven." On the 
Cardinal's inijuiring if he had no request to make 
respecting any thing to be done after his death, 
he replied that he should be happy if all the copies 
of his works could be collected and given to the 
flames, since God had not permitted him to finish 
the Sette Giornate, and the Gerusalemme was es- 
pecially imperfect. " He knew," he said, " that it 
would be difficult to gather together all the copies 
dispersed about, but it would not, he believed, be 
impossible." The Cardinal, seeing the earnestness 
with which he made this request, answered him 







in a manner which allowed him to think that liis 
desire would be attended to. Tasso expresBed no 
little pleasure at receiving this intimation, and con- 
tinued to observe that as he had now obtained, 
through the visit of the Cardinal and tlie bene- 
diction of the PontitF, all be could desire in this 
W'lrld, be begged to be allowed to spend the short 
space be had to live in meditation, and to be 
left till the following morning entirely alone with 
Cbriat, who, he observed, taking the crucifix in liis 
hand, could alone mediate for him between his 
heavy sins and infinite Mercy. This request was 
immediately compUed with, and the Cardinal and 
'ithe otiier persons present having left the chamber, 
leygave way to their grief in copious floods of tears, 
'osso remained alone witli God as he desired, and 
the only persons thenceforth permitted to enter 
the chamber were his confessor and one or two of 
the fathers, distingui sited for their learning and 
sanctity. As these holy men watched round bis 
bed, they comforted bim by the singing of psalms, 
hich he occasionally joined, and then retiring 
himself again held silent communion with his 
.viour. In this manner was passed the whole of 
solemn night ; and the next morning, about 
in o'clock, the holy and immortal Tasso, know- 
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ing tliat his hour was come, embraced the crucifix, 
and with the words on his lips " Into thy hands, 
O Lord," he resigned his spirit to God. 

This event occurred on the 25th of April, and 
in the evening of the same day the corpse, all that 
remained among men of the divine poet, was pri- 
vately interred in the church of the monastery, and 
covered with a plain marble slab. Manso, on visiting 
Rome ten years after, was anxious to see a tomb 
raised over his friend more befitting his fame, but 
the Cardinal Cintio prevented his proceedings, ob- 
serving that he intended to erect a monument to 
Tasso at his own expense, Manso with difficulty, 
therefore, obtained permission merely to inscribe 
the poet's name on the marble which covered him, 
in order that it might be known by the strangers 
who visited the monastery in what spot his bones 
were deposited. The Cardinal never found it in 
his power to raise the memorial he had proposed, 
and all Tasso's sepulchral honours were compre- 
hended in tile simple inscription of his friend, till 
Cardinal Bevilacqua placed his remains in a prouder 
receptacle, and framed a loflier sounding, though 
not GO noble an epitaph as the plain " Hie Jacet 
Torquatus Tassus," 

The abundant and valuable materials which lay 
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ae for a life of Tassot have tempted me 

the limita I had proposed for the memoir, 
and having been unwilling to curtail any important 
part of the facts, I am obliged to abridge the spate 
^^ materially which I had intended to devote to the 
^^L examination of those portions of his history which 
^^H '■B'Ve given rise to controversy. Instead, therefore, 
" of entering into tiie discussion which relates to 
his love of the Princess Leonora, I can only state 
that my own impression is, that if he loved her 
it was not with a passion so ardent and so wild 
as many persons have supposed, and that I am 
even sceptical as to his ever having loved any 
individual woman with eKtraordinary devotion. 
The daily food of Tasso's heart was romance, 
and whatever was lovely, that he loved frnm the 
very constitution of his mind and nature. The 
beautii'ul Lucretia Bendedei, who attracted hin 
notice on his first going to Ferrara, became the 
object of his most glowing praise ; and it is a dif- 
ficult theory to believe that a youthful poet, whose 
soul was ever open to tender affections, should 
dwell long on the charms of a youthful beauty, 
and express himself in language that could incline 
^^ Others to love, but be all the time unimpressed 
^^Mrith passion, or be only playing a part, allowing 
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his iniBfii nation to run nild in painting the loveli- 
ness of one !ady, that he might not be suspected of 
loving another. And, if he had been really cap- 
tivated with the chanuB of Lucretia Bendedei, but 
could forget his passion, and transfer his love to 
the Princess Leonora, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that the second was of a more violent nature 
than the first, or deeper seated in his heart. The 
probability, indeed, is, that he loved Leonora : the 
existence of so many traditional surmises on the 
subject, goes far to prove the reality of some 
such mystery ; but the probability is equally great 
that his love had no share in driving him mad, or 
provoking the Duke to confine him in a madhouse. 
His simply regarding the Princess with a more 
fervent respect than other courtiers dared, would 
have been sufficient to give rise to a thousand sus- 
picions in the world, circumstanced as Tasso was, 
and a poet. And, if the traditional notion that he 
loved her may be thus accounted for, there is very 
little evidence existing to show that his supposed 
passion had any lasting or important influence over 
his feelings. His mind continued to be wholly 
occupied after her death, as before, with his lite- 
rary pursuits, and endeavours to procure his libe- 
ration. In his most unreserved communications to 
his friends, we meet with none of those confessions 
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lived, when he » 
when he had no 
of Alfonso n 
to report his i 



which are so likely to escape the lips of a man 
suffering from feelings long kept unrevealed ; and 
the same observation holds good, and with much 
greater force, in respect to his letters and con- 
the object of his passion no longer 
himself far from Fcrrara, and 
] reason to fear that the courtiers 
at the door of his chamber, waitiog 
vords. The consideration even of 
conduct towards the Duke is ahnost sufiicient 
to prove that love for Leonora wa^^ not his crime, 
or the cause of his imprisonment ; fqr is it to be 
supposed that the high-minded, romantic Tasso, 
would have stooped to implore pardon for having 
loved ? would on that account have acknowledged 
guilty of a sort of crime, — or sought, in the 
humble manner, to be restored to the favour 
nan who had driven him from the object of 
pure, ardent, and honourable love ? 
Of Alfonso's general conduct towards Tasso, the 
earlier portion of it admits of some palliation, when 
it is considered that he possessed no superiority of 
tnind to the rest of men, had been nurtured from 
'^uth in the vices of pride and austerity, and con- 
Lved that hia elevated station entitled him to the 
homage and obedience of all around him. 
^When this is considered, it appears that he must 




have cherished no ordinary respect for Tasso, or 
he would never have borne with his complainta so 
long as he did, nor have sought for so long a time 
to remedy the ills he suffered. Nor is it easy to 
say for certainty whether many of the hardshijis. 
of which TasBo complained in St. Anna, were not 
in part the result of what the physicians who 
attended him prescribeil. Mr. Wiffen, in the ele- 
gant memoir he has prefixed to his translation of 
the Gerusalemme, quotes the verses which the 
poet addressed to the Duke as a petition for some 
wine, and adds, with feeling, that it was " not so 
much to fill his heart with gladness as to deaden 
the weight of his affliction :" hut Mr. Wiffen might 
have remembered that Mercuriale, the physician 
in wliom Tasso placed the utmost confidence, and 
who could not be suspected of any design to annoy 
him, told him expressly that he must refrain from 
wine, such forbearance being absolutely necessary 
to his recovery. But still Alfonso can never be 
represented in any other character than that of a 
vindictive tyrant. Independent of the honour due 
to Tasso as the greatest genius Italy had seen for 
ages, the common rights of humanity ought to have 
preserved him from the protracted sufferii 
endured at St. Anna, for it is most certain t 




was kept there when his disease required no such 
confinement, otherwiee so many distinguished per- 
sons would not have petitioned for his liberation, 
nor would Alfonso liave ever thought of stipulating 
for protection against his pen, as the condition of 

t restoring him to freedom. 
All the principal works of Tasso have been 
named in the course of the memoir, but they are 
so numerous and so various, that the slightest 
criticism of them separately would occupy more 

»room than I can spare. Of the mind, however, 
which produced them, it may be said, that it vvaa 
endowed with those higher powers which give sub- 
' limity to thought, while it was subject to all those 
milder influences of the feelings which keep it con- 
stantly within the verge of what is human, or of 
human interesL In the Gerusalemnie, we trace 
that harmony of design which is the result only of 
pure intellect, disembarrassing itself of whatever 
hinders its orderly operation. In the Gerusalemme, 
we perceive the influence of that noble moral feel- 
ing which constitutes the distinction between the 
poetry of times and seasons, and that which lives, 
and of which the power and majesty are felt, 
through all ages ; and in the Gerusalemme, we see 
^L. those various representations of human character. 



and those bold inventioiiE which, together with the 
before-mentioned qualities, raise the epic poem 
above every other species oF composition, appeal- 
ing as it does to the sublimest attributes of our 
nature, and furnishing the mmd with new food for 
the elevated emotions to which the verse of the poet 
gives birth. Nor is this the sole praise, great as it 
is, to which tlie Gerusalemme Liberata niay justly 
lay claim. With the higher and severer merits of 
the epic, it blends the graces which hold the senses 
captive, and it frequently, in this respect, vies with 
the richest romance. Tliis union of the noblest 
qualities that can adorn a production of the human 
mind, was the result of tliat rare combination of in- 
tellectual power, extreme sensibility of heart, and 
the profoundest erudition, which contributed to 
elevate and purify the character of Taaso in so ex- 
traordinary a degree. Never did there esist but 
three or four men who, with so passionate a love of 
study, possessed souls so alive to the indescribable 
sweetness of Nature ; or who, fathoming the intri- 
cate and dark caverns of philosophy, preserved the 
light of poetry shining so vividly in their hearts. 
The Gerusalemme fills us, indeed, with wonder at 
the various and almost opposite excellencies 
tains; but to estimate Tasso aright, his pastor 
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fais sonnets, but above all, his dialogues, and his 
treatises on poetry must be studied; and if the plea- 
8ure be great which a reader of mind and sensi- 
bility finds in perusing the poems of this great man, 
the pleasure will be trebly greater, with which after 
enjoying the profound wisdom and lofty conceptions 
displayed in his various works, he will contemplate 
the intellectual portraiture of Tasso himself, beam- 
ing with ail the rays of those thoughts concentred 
which beam through so many separate channels. 

Tasso, however, did not acquire the fame he 
possesses without encountering many severe at- 
tacks, and the reader who is curious to know all 
that the subtlest critics have said in his praise or 
dispraise, may be amply satisfied by a reference to 
the works published in the controversy alluded to 
in the memoir. But in order that the principal 
objections of his opponents may be known, I shall 
here state them, following the abstract given by 
Serassi, and leaving it to the reader's own taste to 
judge of how much credit is due to them. 'The 
heads of these criticisms amount to ten, and are, 1. 
That the GerusaJemme is a mere history without 
a fable. 2. That it is disproportioned, confined, 
poor, mean, and unattractive. 3. That its style is 
BO obscure, by being beyond all measure laconic 
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distorted, forced, and unusual, that it cannot be 
generally understood. 4. That it contains a mix- 
ture of words taken from different languages, and 
many of them so pedantic and improper, that the 
sound of tlieni provokes laughter. 3. That the 
verses are oflen unmusical and disagreeably ab- 
rupt. 6. That his sentences want that energy and 
point which characterize those of Ariosto. 7. That 
ill attempting to move the affections he is dry, 
forced, and cold. S. That in his compiu'isons he is 
low and pedantic. 9. That he might have de- 
scribed manners better. And 10. that he fails in 
keeping his story together, not knowing how to 
resume the narrative whenever he makes a break. 

We need scarcely remark, that most of these 
objections were clearly dictated by a violent and 
ungenerous spirit, and that they are all of theni 
adduced too broadly and ioteniperutely to be re- 
ceived by those who are uninftueneed by the same 
feelings as the writers who started them. It 
must not, however, be denied, that Tasso's lan- 
guage is occasionally too ambitious of ornament ; 
and that there are parts of his story which in some 
degree injure the compactness of the plan, and are 
not in perfect harmony with the main subject; 
these defects are not so great but that they will t 
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tu-gotten the moment the reader begins to feel 
Ae sublimity and beauty which reign in almost 
lifivery page of the poem. 

Notwithstanding the cenaures above alluded to, 
' Bnd though he autfered considerable uneasiness ftom 
the carelessness of printers, the avarice of book- 
sellers, and from the bad management of his friends, 
I as well as the malice of his enemies, Tasso's life, 
1 literary point of view, was not an untbrtunate 
Whatever other troubles he had to endure, he 
led to suffer the bitter pangs inflicted 
on genius by neglect. In the lowest state of his 
fortunes he knew that his name was honoured in 
the world ; when torn with despair at finding Jiim- 
aelf confined like a maniac, his self-respect was kept 
up by visits or letters from the learned men of all 
Italy, who took pleasure in declaring their high es- 
timation of his works ; and when travelling without 
_ a scudo in his pocket wherewith to provide food or 
ihelter, he had but to say that he was Tasso, to 
mple provision for his wants. Even the 
i'Frince, who had treated him with so much cruelty 
and contumely, trembled when he remembered him 
as a poet ; and he lefl his bed in a common hos- 
^H ■ pital to be solicited by other princes to honour their 
^^H^ourts by his presence. Thus dark as the sky was 
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which lowered over liim, there was no ebb-tide in H 
fame, which went on increasing to the last days 
his life, when he was able to purchase by the dedi- 
cation of a poem, a home in tlie palace of the Va- 
tican, and the lasting gratitude of the most powerfid 
rulers of the Church. The story even of Tasso'g 
life has thus its bright as well as its dark side, and 
it affords relief to the mind, lamenting the distresses 
of so pure and noble-hearted a being, to find that 
lie was not only supported through many of his 
trials by a devout spirit, but was an object of that 
compensatory system of Divine Providence, the 
operation of which we discover to be more and 
more general, the better we become acquainted 
with individual history. 



CHIABHEKA, TASSONl, &C, 

With the life of Tasso closed the most splendid, 
and, perhaps, the last splendid era of Italian poetry. 
The period was approaching when the wounded 
spirit of her Muse would exclaim, " I lab a, Italia! 
why wert thou not less beautiful or more power- 
ful ? " and when the yoke of Spain and Austria, 
combined with that imposed upon her for centuries 
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past by a corrupt Churcli, would press so heavy 
upon htr children, that could their Dante have 
risen from his grave, or their divine Petrarch, they 
would scarce have had heart to delight in their 
highest and most animated strains. Various orders 
of genius may flourish, Uke plants, in various soils, 
and under various circumstances. Seasons of great 
political excitement may give that sudden and 
necessary impulse to some minds, without which 
they might never have been roused into eiertion ; 
and others, again, may be able to work with consi- 
derable energy at such times, but not produce their 
most precious fruits of genius and knowledge till 
they are able to retire within themselves from the 
agitations of the world ; and this appears to be the 
case with the most powertiil and subhmest intel- 
lects, Milton wrote treatises while an active poli- 
tician, which may well astonish us by their magni- 
ficent and impressive language ; but it was before 
he entered the world that he composed his Comus, 
and !t was not till afrer he had left it that he wrote 
Paradise Lost. Ariosto was obliged to resist the 
temptations of courts that he might finish his poem 
in quiet and in his own garden. Dante, though a 
true and a great politician, only made himself great 
for ever by often seeking the deepest ri 
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and Petrarch, who could make pontiffs tremble I 
his harangues, could only write for immortality I>e- 
neath the shades of Vaucluse or among the Euga- 
nean hills. But though the purest and the most 
valuable fruits of the human intellect are chiefly 
brought to perfection in retirement, and when 
they have solitude and reflection to ripen them, 
there are sufficient exceptions to the principle to 
le us k w h he mind of man can pursue its 
par ular b vith a thousand things to divert 

its a d with httle or nothing to aid it 

in p There seems, however, to be one 

sta g which its noblest faculties almost 

invariably cease from action, and it is that into 
which a foreign despotism throws a people — a des- 
potism, against the infamy of which no subterfuge 
of the imagination is available, and to see their 
countrymen quietly and universally submit to which, 
makes the few, who can still think and fee! nobly, 
despair of awakening that general sympathy, con- 
fidence in which is almost as necessary to men of 
genius as their genius itself. But as talent is 
never long willing to hide itself, it becomes re- 
conciled by degrees to the conditions imposed on 
its exercise, and the highest intellect learns to 
wear its chains as contentedly aa the darkest and 
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weakest. Thus the literature of a country becomes 

debased, first, by the bonds put upon the mind ; 
next, by its purchasing its freedom at the expense 
of its honesty. The learned men of Italy, and 
those who naturally possessed pure and exalted 
minds, seeing their country reduced to a state 
of servitude both hopeless and helpless, were 
rendered, almost by a moral necessity, less anxious 
about the real grandeur and worth of fame ; for 
those who were Co confer it, both princes and 
people, were incapacitated from bestowing the boon, 
bright and enduring as the poet ought to receive 
it. Thus becoming less anxious for popular renown, 
and less desirous to obtain that mastery over the 
natural feelings of mankind, which is the test by 
which the worth and power of poetry are to be 
judged, they began to seek only the favour of 
princes, and of those even who by their treachery 
or pusillanimity had sunk Italy so low. The taste 
of sovereigns such as these is seldom very pure or 
very natural, and under their tutelage the Muse of 
Italy speedily ceased to speak in the clear and 
c tones which distinguished her ancient song 

■leven in the courts of princes. 

The period of which I am speaking is a sad one 

W-£or the historian of Italy, whether he treat of civil 
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or literary afiairs, nor is it less so for the bii>- 
grapher. He feels himself among a new order of 
men, few of whom bear any sigus of relation- 
ship with those with whom he was lately convers- 
ing. Their Btyle, their sentiments, the objects 
they pursue, are all difierent to those which cha- 
racterized the previous generation. He can but 
rarely feel deeply interested in their fortunes, more 
influenced by the occurrences produced by pas- 
sions coRinion to all men than by the deep woik- 
ings of the poet's heart; as seldom can he feel 
himself moved with admiration of their sentiments, 
80 low and feebly expressed ; and still less can he 
take pleasure in tracing out the course of their 
career when he finds in Jiow many instances their 
lives were almost a free-will offering to their mas- 
ters, whose favour the venality of their muse was 
not sufficient to conciliate. 

It would be a useless and uninteresting task to 
name the host of indifferent writers who lived in 
the seventeenth century, and are termed among 
their countrymen, by way of contempt, " I Seicen- 
tisti ;" I shall confine myself, therefore, to the no- 
tice of the three or four, who, in that age of poeti- 
cal dearth, produced works at all worthy of being 
read by posterity. The first of these is Gabrielto 
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ihiabrera, who was bom at Savona, June 8, 1552, 
d fifteen days after the death of his father.* His 
lother did not remain long a widow, and Gabriello 
Iwras received into the house of his father'^ brother 
ud sister, neither of whom were married. At the 
B of nine his uncle took him to Rome, where he 
and provided him with a private tutor, 
from whom he learned Latin. But his studies were 
greatly interrupted by two violent fevers, one of 
which attacked him on his arrival in Rome, and 
the other about two years afterwards, keeping him 
for seven months in tlie utmost peril of death. 
On his recovery, his uncle sent htm to the Jesuits' 

»j!College, in order that by sharing in the exercises 
tof boys of his own age, he might strengthen his 
delicate constitution at the same time that he pur- 
sued the study of philosophy. He continued at the 
college till he was twenty, when he paid a short 
visit to hie mother at Savona, and on his return 
to Rome attached himself to the Court of the Car- 
dinal Cornaro Camerlingo, with whom he remained 
. aeveral years. Unfortunately, however, he had a 
Krioleut dispute with some gentleman, and, to re- 
t the insult he had leceived, a duel took place, 
which, it appears, he killed his adversary and 
is immediately obliged to fiee. He reniained, he 
" Via da StBsso, Opete, vol. i. 
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says, as if banished from Rome ; but as he enjoyed 
perfect leisure in his own country, lie gave himself 
up to the attractions of literature, whieh he pursued 
without interruption, till, in a broil with some per- 
son, which, according to his own assertion, was 
owing to no fault of his, he received a slight wound ; 
— " his own hand took revenge," are his words in 
describing this affair, and he was put under confine- 
ment several months. At tlie same time that he was 
suffering in this manner from the indulgence of his 
impetuous disposition, be saw himself in danger of 
seeing bis property confUcated, which would cer- 
tainly have taken place but for the interference of 
Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, the friend of Tasso, 
who obtained its restoration. This enabled him to 
pass the rest of bis hfe in quiet and independence, 
and at the age of fifty he married Leiia Pavese, 
the daughter of Giulio Pavese and Marzia Spinola. 
His health, he informs his readers, was more than 
commonly good, and, except during the ilbiesses 
above mentioned, he had never kept his bed : 
" And this," says he, at the end of his brief auto- 
biography, " is all there is to tell of Gabriello as a 
citizen, and this is little worth knowing." 
As a writer, however, he thinks more particular 
information may be required respecting him. He 
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therefore informs us that he was intimate with 
Antonio Mureto, and a bosom friend of Sperone 
Speroni ; that on his return to Savona he studied 
poetry with the utmost attention, and especially 
Pindar and other Greek classicsi taking delight 
in attempting to imitate the style and manner 
of the great Theban. In like manner he imitated 
Anacreon, Simonides, and Sappho ; and with this 
fondness for the ancients was combined as great 
a boldness in regard to his own language and the 
customary forms of its poetry. Thus, considering 
that it wanted greater firmness in the sound of its 
verses, he terminated many of his words with con- 
sonants as Dante had done, as in Felon, Prezzon, 
and others. He also ventured on combining two 
or more in one, which his favourite Greek taught 
him to attempt, as Oricrinata, riccaddobbala; and 
in tlie composition of tragedies he considered that 
the personages and plot might be more advanta- 
geously drawn from modern histories than from 
those of more distant periods. It was his common 
observation, indeed, that the poets of Italy were 

timid in respect to their art, and that he was 
s countryman, Christopher Columbus, deter 

ined to discover a new world or to drown. 

In giving his opinion of the writers whom he 
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chiefly esteemed, he obseired, that Homer was the 
most excellent that ever lived for narrative; that 

Virgil was remarkable for beauty of verse, and ^ciil 
in the use of figurative language ; Dante, for the 
power of representing and particularizing things; 
and Ariosto for a similar quality. Of poetry itself, 
he alu-ays spoke with the highest admiration; and 
to let it be known that he valued the respect he 
had obtained by its means above honours of any 
other kind, the impress he wore on his seal was a 
laurel with a motto furnished by a line of Pe- 
trarch's, — 

" Non ho, Be non quesl' uno." 

Tlie reputation he enjoyed was amply sufficient 
to put liim in good humour both with the world 
and his art. The Dukes of Florence, of Savoy, and 
Modena, invited him to their courts, employed him 
in composing pieces for their theatres on great 
occasions, and when they could not prevail upon 
him to fix his permanent residence in their capitals, 
would not sufter him to depart till they had confer- 
red on him magnificent presents. The Duke of Sa- 
voy, whenever Chiabrera visited his court, gave him 
three hundred livres on his taking ferewell, pre- 
tending that it was merely to defray the expenses 
of his journey, whereas Savona was not more than 
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fifty miles distant, and also sent him forward in a 
splendid carriage drawn by four horses. Equal 
honour was paid him by the Pope, and a respect 
even still more flattering by his fellow- townsmen. 
Wheu Savona, on the occasion of a war, was filled 
witJi soldiers, the Council exempted the house of 
the poet Chiabrera from the claims of the military ; 
and the Grand-duke of Tuscany would nut allow 
him to remain standing, or keep his head uncovered 
in his presence. 

Chiabrera lived to the age of eighty-six and 
some months, and was, it seems, for many years 
before his death as good a Catholic as poet. " He 
had been a sinner," says he, " but was not without 
Christian devotion. He had had Saint Lucia for 
his intercessor for the apace of sixty years, and 
never omitted to recommend himself to her com- 
passion twice a day." 

Among the few writers who obtained any great 
celebrity between the death of Tasso and the 
appearance of Metastasio, Chiabrera is, perhaps, 
the first. His lyrical compositions are extolled 
by the most accomplished critics, as partaking 
greatly of the fire and energy which distinguish 
the odes of Pindar, while his imitations of Ana- 
creon are equally successful in delighting the 
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reader by their gentleness and elegance. Many 
other authors before his time had attempted the 
same styles, but had not succeeded, and to Chiabrera 
the honour is given of having surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in transfusing into the lighter species of 
Italian poetry the force and beauty of the Greek. 

Chiabrera's long life and enthusiastic love of his 
art rendered him a very voluminous writer. He 
composed no less tlian five epic poems ; the Italia 
Liberata ; the Gotiade ; the Euggiero ; the Fi- 
renge i and the Amadei ; but these productions 
have contributed little to the fame he enjoys as a 
lyric poet, for which he was formed by Nature. 
His dramatic compositions were still more nume- 
rous, and were many of them produced at the 
request of the Princes at whose courts he visited. 
As those which he wrote for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the splendour of courtly festivals were 
accompanied with music, they are considered as 
affording the earliest specimens which exist of the 
modern opera.* 

Sonnets and other miscellaneous pieces contri- 
buted to employ the few vacant hours left be- 
tween the production of his other works ; and not 
vith making these various efforts i 



tgitimate province, he turned theologian, anil 
■ ^Wote treatises on the Passion of our Saviour, and 
similar subjects. 



Contemporary with Chiabrera, and poBsessing an 
equal degree of fame, but of a different kind, was 
Alessandro Tassoni, who was born at Modena on 
the 28th of September, 1365.« Still more unlbr- 
tunate in his infancy than Chiabrera, death de- 
prived him of both his parents before he left the 
cradle, and the relations on whose kindness he had 
to depend for protection seem to have regarded 
him with the utmost indifference. All the troubles 
and miserable feelings which may be supposed to 
attend Euch a situation as Tassoni's, were expe- 
rienced by him to their full extent ; but notwith- 
standing the unkindness and even persecutions of 
his friends, he felt an early and irresistible love 
of learning, which, on his becoming a pupil of the 
distinguished Lazzaro Labadini, was displayed by 
the rapid progress he made in the Greek and 
Latin languages. He continued this and other 
branches of study till he was eighteen, when he 
gave a conspicuous proof of his powers of com- 
I position, by writing a Latin poem, to which he 

SecchLa Rapita, 1744. 
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affixed the name of " Errico," and about tlie same 
time received the degree of doctor. 

Almost immediately after completing the courBe 
of studies pursued in the academy of his native 
place, he proceeded, still resolutely bent on ac- 
quiring literary distinction, to Bologna. That ce- 
lebrated university, so long the rendezvous of the 
ablest professors in Europe, and the temple in 
which the young and ambitious aspirants after 
fame paid for so many ages their preparatory vowg 
to philosophy, proved for Tassoni the happiest 
residence he could have found ; and he remained 
there till the year 1390 or 1591, when he returned 
to Modena. 

He remained at Modena the two following years, 
visiting, it seems probable, the university of Fer- 
rara during that period. Finding it, however, dif- 
ficult to support himself on his small income, he 
resolved upon going to Rome, where he arrived 
at the end of 1396 or the beginning of 1597. 
His merits being quickly made known, he became 
secretary to the Cardinal Ascanio Colonno, the son 
of the celebrated Marco Antonio, who obtained 
of II Trionfatore, from his signal vic- 
the Turkish fleet in 1671. 
Cardinal conceiving hopes of securing 
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important advantage by a visit to the Court of 
Spain, proceeded thither in the year 1600, and 
took Tassoni witli liim. They remained in Spain 
above two years, the Cardinal profiting so well by 
his visit that he was declared Viceroy of Arragon. 
Tassoni in consequence of this was sent back to Italy 
to obtain the Pope's ratification of the appoiuCment, 
which was speedily granted, and the Secretary, 
trusting that his advancement in tlie Church could 
now not fail of being rapid, took orders before his 
return to his master. Whilst on his passage to 
Spain, he wrote his " Con side razioni" on Petrarch, 
to lessen the tedium of the voyage ; but he had 
scarcely seen the Cardinal when it was intimated 
to him that in fifteen days he would have to return 
to Italy, his Excellency explaining to him that he 
found it necessary to appoint some faithful person 
to attend to his interests at Rome, informing him 
also that the salary allowed him would be six hun- 
dred scudi of gold. 

From some cause or other, which none of his 
biographers have been able to discover, he had 
left the service of the Cardinal in 1605, and was 
enjoying his liberty and leisure at Contorse, in 
the territory of Naples. After a short sojourn in 
that place, he returned to Rome, and having be- 
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come a member of the Accailemia degli Umoristi, 
established four or five years before, he was in 1606 
or 1607 elected its President. He also became a 
member of the academy of the Luicei about tl»e 
aame time, and in 1608 published his " Quisiti," on 
subjects which he had brought before that learned 
body. The following year he published the Con- 
siderations on Petrarch, and raised against him- 
self a host of opponents whose prejudices he had 
offended by disputing the propriety of that ex- 
treme veneration in which they held their favou- 
rite author. His work entitled " Varieta di Pen- 
sieri," which appeared soon after the others, met 
with similar criticisms from the bigoted admirers 
of Aristotle and Homer. 

In 1613 he passed into the service of the Duke 
of Savoy, by whom he was liberally rewarded, and 
who took his advice in the most important affairs 
of state ; but the jealousy of the Duke's courtiers, 
and the dislike in which he was held by the Spa- 
niards, to whom he had a known antipathy, obliged 
the Duke, much against his will, to dismiss him ; 
and Tassoni, to defend himself against the slanders 
to which this circumstance might give rise, imme~ 

itely issued a manifesto, affording a full account 
of his conduct. 

Again left without occupation, he took a house 
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wilt Rome, near the Palazzo de' Riari, and amused 
fatmself with alternately §tudyiiig and working in 
his garden. Shooting and other field sports also 
formed part of his favourite amusements ; but in 
]626 the Cardinal Lodovigio misoiidted called hini 
to his Court, appointing him a salary of four hun- 
dred Roman scudi, aod chambers in his palace. 
He remained in this situation till the Cardinal's 
death, which occurred in 1632, and he was no sooner 
lefl without employ, than the Duke of Modena 
gave him an honourable office in his court, and a 
liberal stipend. He continued in the service of 
this Prince till his death ; but he had not been in 
it a year before his health began to decline, and 
continued to do so all 1634. At the commence- 
ment of the following year he was obliged to keep 
his bed, and on the 25th of April he finished his 
career at Modena, where he had resided since the 
commencement of his connexion with the Duke. 
He was buried with great pomp in the church of 
Saint Peter belonging to the Benedictine monas- 
tery, and in the vault of the Tossoni, before the 
altar of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, in the sacristy ; 
but no inscription exists to show the place where 

^_ biB bones are deposited.* 

^^H Muralori. 
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Tassoni was one of the most learned men of the 
age, and possessed sufficient activity and boldness 
of mind to examine the subjects on which he in- 
terested himself rather than take the judgment 
of ages without questioning its correctness. His 
conversation is described as having been frank, and 
lively or serious as it suited the occasion, while 
the Secchia Rapita, on which his fame now chiefly 
rests, is a sufficient proof of his having possessed 
an original and most abundant fund of humour. 

This celebrated poem has had many admirers, 
among whom it has enjoyed the reputation of being 
the earliest comic epopee in the Italian language. 
Its claims, however, in this respect, have been very 
warmly disputed ; and the same honour has been 
claimed for the " Scherno degli Dei," or " liidicule 
of the Gods," a comic poem, written by Francesco 
Bracciolini, a native of Pistoia, contemporary with 
Tassoni, and who passed the principal part of his 
life in the service of Urban VUI. His poem 
above-mentioned, was published four years before 
Tassoni's, and it therefore seemed, at first sight, 
uiu'easonable to allow the praise of priority to the 
Secchia Rapita ; but to this objection it was an- 
swered that though Bracciolini was the first to 
publish his mock heroic, that poem was not written 




till many years after that of Tassoni's, who, it was 
I LCredibly asserted, composed his Secchia Rapita 
li-while quite a young man, and only deferred its 
;f ublication for fear of hurting his prospects in the 
Church by its apparent levity. To this again it 
was objected that Tassonl asserted the early com- 
position of the work, only because he thought it 
would be considered unbecoming in an old njaii 
nto employ his time on such trifles. Prom a care- 
! comparison, however, of the evidence on butli 
les, it is generally believed tliat Tassoni had 
Lirritten his work some time before Bracctolini's 
I W&& printed ; aud that if there were imitation on 
Leither side, it was on that of the latter author, 
twho, it is conjectured, might by some chance have 
ft gained a sight of his rival's manuscript, or otlier- 
rise become acquainted with its character. 

But still less doubt exists as to the respective 
nerit of the poems, the Secchia Rapita excelUng 
Lthe other both in versification and invention, and 
LipoEsessing sufficient intrinsic merit to obviate in 
k B great measure the objections to which it is liable 
kfi-om the limited nature of the subject, which, tJiough 
I diffused into twelve books, has no other founda- 
Ldon than the circumstance, that in one of the 
L petty contests carried on between IJolognu and 



Motkna, a party of warriora belonging to the latter 
city had the boldness to carry off a bucket from 
a well in the middle of Bologna, and which bucket 
was ever after kept salely locked up in the bel- 
fry of the cathedral of Modena, a monument of 
eternal renown for the Modeoose) and of a dis' 
grace eciually enduring for their opponents. A con- 
siderable degree of true humour is displayed in 
the account of the desperate rencounters wtiich 
took place between the forces of the two cities in 
consequence of this event; and passages not un- 
frequently occur of a different character, in which 
llie poet makes a display of his power in lofty 
and animating description. 



Chiabrera himself did not enjoy a more spli 
did reputation during his life, than Giambattista 
Marini. who, while he was regarded in tlie age in 
which he lived as one of the greatest poets that 
Italy had ever produced, has been since stigma- 
tized as the most contagious corruptor of its good 
taste.* Tliis very popular writer was born at 
Naples, in October 1569, and was intended by hia 
lather, himself a very wealthy jurisconsult, for the 



profession of the law. He was accordingly at 
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earJy age placed under the best masters to qualify 
him for pursuing his future eniployment with credit 
and advantage, but every endeavour made to fix 
him to legal pursuits failed, and he was constantly 
fuund immersed in the study of his favourite poets. 
His father's temper could ill brook the disappoint* 
ment he experienced at this untowardness, as he 
esteemed it, in his son's dieposition, and when he 
found him becoming a poet himself, and publishing 
his " Canzoni de' baci," he could no longer repress 
his indignation, but denied him the house, and 
sent him to find what shelter he might from the 
want which stared him in the face. Happily, 
however, for him, the Duke of Bovino, the Prince 
of Conca, mentioned in the life of Tasso, and the 
well-known Manso, Marquis of Villa, admired his 
genius too much to leave him unprotected, and 
in the houses of one or other of these noblemen 
he passed the next three years of his life. He 
might, it is probable, have remained with them 
still longer, but having taken part with a friend 
in some love affair, in which tiie passion of the 
latter got the better of his prudence, or the fear 
of the law, he was apprehended with his coni- 
panio 
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and thrown into prison. By the earnest 
G. F. Loredaod, Ven. 1664. 
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intercessionB of his powerful friends, he obtained his 
liberty without having suffered any farther punish- 
ment than a brief continement ; but his associate 
was less fortunate, and he used every means in 
his power to obtain his release, till finding that 
his exertions, while they proved of no avail for 
his friend, were putting him in hourly peril of 
being again thrown into prison, he hastily took his 
leave of Naples, and made the best of his way to 
Rome. There he became acquainted with Sal- 
viani, who introduced him to Melchione Crescenzi, 
by whom he was hospitably entertained, and suf- 
fered to pursue his poetical studies undisturbed. 
Afler availing himself for some time of Crescenzi's 
kindness, he made a journey to Venice, where he 
was already regarded as a poet of great repute ; 
he, however, returned to Rome after a short stay 
in that city, and was received into the service of 
the Cardinal Cintio. 

When that distinguished churchman ]et\ Rome, 
Marini accompanied him to various Italian courts, 
and at that of Turin attracted the admiration of 
the Duke and a numerous circle of the nobility. 
So highly were his abilities estimated, that the 
Duke made him a Cavalier of the order of St. 
id St. Lazarus, and appointed him his 
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iecretary. But the favour he thus enjoyed cre- 
ated him several enemies, and among the foremost 
i Gasparo Murtola, who was also Secretary to 
Itthe Duke, and die author of a poem entitled "II 
ttMondo Creato," published at the period of Marini's 
parrival. Opposed to each other from feelings of 
irivalship, which were kept alive by envy of each 
■other's fortune, as well as by the ambition of 
L' literary superiority, they poured out the most 
(violent and indecent invectives, till Murtola, set- 
> bounds to his rage, watched Marini one 
he was walking with the Duke and some 
wurtiers, and, being provided with a gun, fired 
■M him from the comer of a street. The ball 
pnissed the poet, but struck one of the Duke's 
attendants, and Murtola was immediately seized 
and placed in confinement. Marini, however, was 
so far from triumphing at his rival's disgrace and 
danger, that he petitioned the Duke with the 
^greatest earnestness to pardon and liberate the of- 
fender. His generous interference was attended 
Pito, and Murtola was liberated, when, to his in&my 
e it spoken, the first use he made of his freedom 
1 to vilify his deliverer, and accuse him to the 
L'Duke of having ridiculed him in a poem, which 
• Marini immediately proved had been ivritten many 
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years before he had known or seen that Prince. 
His protestatione, however, availed him little; he 
was cast into prison, and kept there till ManM 
wrote from Naples to confirm his assertion reKpecl- 
ing the early date of the poem in question. 

Marini did not remain long in Turin after this 
affair, but proceeding to France, obtained the 
patronage of Mary de' Medici, whose liberality 
prevenled his feeling the loss of Queen Margaret, 
by whom he had been invited to Paris. His resi- 
dence there commenced in 1615, and was of many 
years' continuance. During that period he pro- 
duced his " Adonis," a ])oem exhibiting many signs 
of a most luxuriant fancy, and rich both in lan- 
guage and invention, but debased in the former 
by most of those faults with which bad taste alloys 
the pure gold of poetic expression, and in the for- 
mer by a want of propriety and nature ; the refine- 
ments of wit being too abundantly mixed up with 
the glowing, but still natural creations of the ima* 
gi nation. 

The publication of the Adonis, which appeared 
in 1623, excited a new controversy with the au- 
thor. He had already, besides that with Murtola, 
been obliged to sustain one with numerous assail- 
ants, who took occasion, trom his confounding the 
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Lernsan hydra with the Nemean lion, in a poem 
addressed to a friend, to abuse him in the moEt 
violent terms. At the head of the party which 
attacked him on the appearance of tlie Adonis 
was Tomaso ^tigliaiii, a poet of Email repute in 
the service of the Duke of Parma. He began his 
career as an imitator of Marini, but, jealous of the 
fame of his master, and wishing to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being his follower, he ventured to ridi- 
cule him in an epic poem entitled " U Mondo 
Nuovo," in a passage of which, by a play on his 
name, he represented him under the figure of a 
fish called Uomo-marino, or Sea-man. Marini re- 
plied to his attacks with sufficient spirit, and in 
tlie ninth canto of the Adonis, repaid Stigliani's 
compliment by describing him as an owl. Tlie 
author of 11 Mondo Nuovo shrank from the lash of 
his opponent, so infinitely the superior : but, though 
he feared to engage with him in personal invective, 
he had still enough courage left to write a criticism 
on the Adonis, though not to publish it till after 
Marini's death, when he was assailed by so many 
defenders of the poem that he was glad to retreat 
from the field. 
^_ Marini returned to Italy about the same time that 
^■■lie Adonis was given to the world, and, on his arrival 
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at Rome, was treated hy ntimerous jicrsonages t 
distinction with the mo$t flattering attention ; t 
he preferred the house of his friend Crescena 
brother, to any of the palaces which were open > 
receive hini, and fixing his residence there, he w 
shortly after elected President of the Acadeni 
the Humorists. He continued at Rome till 
death of Gregory XV., whose nephew was his j 
cipal benefactor. On the occurrence of that evei 
he returned to Naples, where he was received v 
us much honour as would have been conferred on 
d general returning from the most splendid con- 
quests. He was soon after mvited back to Home 
by the new Pope, Urban VIII., but was prevente 
by death, to which he fell ; 

1625. The chief cliaracteri sties of Marini's st^i^ 
have been already alluded to, but, unfortunately, 
it has a worse fault than those classed under the 
head of offences against taste, its freijuent and grou _ 
offences, namely, against decency i 
Unfortunately, it is remarked by Tiraboschi, 
pruriency of language gained him readers, and t 
may thence learn how rapidly both good taste and 
good manners were on the decline. In France the 
Adonis was popular long after the death i 
uid is quoted with admiration b 
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L\donts was popular long after the death of tb^^H 
lutlior, and is quoted with admiration by RousBe^^^f 



in his New BloiBe. Italy also would have con- 
tinued to rank him among the chief of her poetK, 
but for the faults above-mentioned, which, if they 
prevent not an autlior'a popularity in his own age, 
when the corruption of society or taste may favour 
his errors, will infallibly involve him in obscurity 
whenever an improvement takes place in his coun- 
try, or the directors of popular opinion choose to 
oppose him. 

Marini's influence on the poetical literature of 
Italy was considerable, and he had numerou$i imita- 
tors, at the head of whom are generally placed 
Claudio Achillini and Uirolanio Preti, who, it is 
singular, were both citizens of Bologna, and both 
lawyers. The former had been in the employ of 
Gregory XV. before he was raised to the Pon- 
tificate, and had formed hopes of advancement, 
the disappointment of which induced him to leave 
his country and seek his fortune in France. To 
secure success he immediately became the flatterer 
of Richelieu, and began his appeals to the Cardi- 
nal's vaidty in a sonnet which was intended to ap- 
plaud his zeal in the prosecution of war, and of 
which the first line was 

^^P^ Sudate, O fuochi, preparar melalli— "^^^B 

^^^V Sweat, O ye Rrea, the metal to prepare— ^^^^| 



a thought which Achillini's critics have detemiined 
to preserve froru oblivion, however the rest of his 
poetry may be forgotten. A canzone, however, 
which he addressed to the same personage on the 
birth of the Dauphin, and which was full uf absur- 
dities, gained him the attention he sought, and the 
admiration of a numerous tribe of imitators. He 
returned to Italy, and died in October 1640. 

Girolamo Preti was, in his early youth, a page 
in the Court of the Duke of Ferrara, Alfonso II., 
but he subsequently settled at Bologna in order to 
study the law with greater advantage. The attrac- 
tions of poetry, however, overcame his desire of 
professional eminence, and he became an ardent 
imitator of Marini. He travelled into Spain with 
the Cardinal Francesco Barbcrini, and died in that 
country in 1626. His name is principally remem- 
bered on account of his being one of the tirst and 
most attentive disciples of the new school. 

Fulvio Testi was a poet of greater genius, but, 
notwithstanding, a servile imitator of a bad model. 
He was born at Ferrara in 1593, but was taken 
to Modena when about five years old. His life 
was that of a courtier, and, consequently, a very 
chetjuered one. In January 1646, owing to some 
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political offence, he was thrown into prison, and re- 
mained confined in the citadel of Modena to the 
end of his days, which were terminated in the 
August of the same year. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of his style is an energy which might 
have advanced him to excellency had he been less 
infected with the corrupt taste of his age. 



€tt %ift of Mtisi^tsi^io* 




PiETHO Metastasio, or Trapassi, was born at 
Rome on the 13th of January i698.» His parents, 
Felice Trapassi d'Asaisi and Francesca GaJasti da 
Bologna, were poor but respectable. The former 
had been obliged by the misfortunes of his family 
to enter the army, but he had, by frugality and 
industry, contrived to save a sum of money suffi- 
cient to enter into partnership with a friend, and 
open a booth at Rome for the sale of oil, meal, 
and other articles of that kind. His sobriety and 
(xmstant attention to his concerns were rewarded 
with success, and he employed a part of his gains 

• Fran. Allanea. Cgrdara. Reina. 
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in the liberal education of his children. Fietro, 
in whom a superior intellect manifested itself at 
mi early period, was sent to the public schools in 
l)est repute at the time, and his progress was equal 
to the most anxious wishes of his excellent father. 
When not more than ten years old, he astonished 
his friends by singing extemporary verses on any 
circiunstance that happened to occur, and to this 
extraordinary faculty he owed the foundation of 
his future fortune and celebrity. Happening one 
evening, after returning from school, and while 
waiting to go home with his lather, to be singing 
at tile door of the booth, his little musical voice 
and the simple sweetness of his rh}mies attracted 
the attention of the celebrated lawyer Gravinsi 
who was passing at the time with his friend Lo> 
renziui. After listening some minutes, and dis- 
covering that the verses were not repeated from 
memory, tlie learned man was unable to repress 
his astonishment, but went up and caressed the 
child with the greatest tenderness, and presented 
him with some money. The little minstrel, how- 
ever, whose feelings were as delicate as his mind, 
politely refused to accept it, and this trait charm- 
ing Gravina still more, he immediately made his 
admiration known to Felice and his wife ; and 
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telling them that he would be both a father and 
a mother to their child, prevailed upon them to 

say that they would surrender him to his care. 

It is not difficult to imagine how many hojies the 
father and mother suggested to eiich other that 
evening, as reasons for parting with their child. 
The Abate was very wealthy, was highly esteemed, 
and had great influence. Francesca, these things 
isidered, could not help agreeing with her hus- 
id, that not to let Pietro leave them with such 
"prospects of fortmie would be highly injudicious. 
The following morning;, therefore, the affectionate 
mother took her little son to Gravina's house, and 
there left him, after receiving new assurances of 
the care and tenderness with which he would be 
treated. 

Gravina was delighted with his new charge, and, 
in adopting him for his own, changed his name into 
that of Metastasio, the Greek, in fact, of Trapassi. 
But, though possessing sufficient penetration and 
good taste to discover the genius of his pupil, he 
could not decide upon educating him solely with 
a view to the developement of that particular spe- 
cies of talent with which Nature had endowed him. 
He took him for some time to Crotona to study 
philosophy, but, being a lawyer and an advocate, 
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\\ti desired to bring up Pietro to the same j 
suits as those he himself followed with succesS 
and sought to modify the talent which had origi- 
nally attracted his admiration. Finding Pietro's 
passion for poetry gaining strength every day, his 
desire was to confine him entirely to imitations 
of the Greek classics, to which he alone gave the 
praise of great escellencc. 

In both instances Metastasio sought to obey the 
directions of his kind patron, and his docility, it has 
been observed, overcame the impetuosity of nature. 
Following the rigid rules had down by Gravina, 
lie wrote, at fourteen, the tragedy of " Giustino" in 
strict conformity with the laws of the Greek drama ; 
but, while he thus limited the natural flow of his 
fancy, his power of extemporary versification con- 
tinued to increase, and in the literary parties given 
by his patron, he frequently displayed this talent 
to the astonishment of his auditors, and sometimes 
joined the famous Cavalier Perfetti in wliat has 
been called Pindaric conflicts. 

The longer Gravina and bis pupil remained to- 
gether, and the more they saw of each other, the 
more closely they became attached — the one 
softening the prejudices and strict opinions of a 
long life of close study, to gratify his youthful pupil, 
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I w— the other resisting his inclinations, to demonstrate 

j ilia respect and gratitude for his master. But, un- 

I fortunately for Metastaslo, he had scarcely reached 

[ ibis twentieth year, when the friend of his youth 

was removed from hire by death. The grief he 

experienced at this event was of the deepest kind, 

and many of his compositions evince how afiection- 

I ately he continued through life to regard Gravina's 

I fnemory. 

P - By the death of his friend, who had constituted 
him his heir, Metastasio found himself in the pos- 
session of a respectable fortune; and, being of an 
age when melancholy is seldom of long continu- 
ance, he had no sooner recovered from the first 
impressions of sorrow, occasioned by the loss of hie 
master, than he gave himself up to the luxurious 
enjoyment of liberty, poetry, and the society of his 
friends. The study of the law, at which he had 
laboured to satisty Gravina, was thenceforth no 
r thought of; his house was constantly open 
I to those who had either taste to enjoy his compo- 
I wtions or could bring any of their own worth re- 
1 isiting, and as he was thus seldom without company, 
l^e expenses of his living were in a short time con- 
^derably greater than his income. Happily for 
1, he discovered his error before he had leH him- 
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sdf conpletelT dertJD tte , md he detenitined, wfai 
m nniill pontOB of k» {Mvperty still rematoed, M 
begn Bnig ■ ft Mjle of ibe mmt rigid economv. 
iiMirpciMWmce. To this reso- 
t ibo led bj dHcovering that many 
bad jpnased Im verses while enjoying 
I, WOK tW mre fluterers of his good 
fartm^ Mid that tfae men of rvik whom he had 
courted woe utterlr usUtendve to his interesu 
vhenopfMHtumtieeocciiiredof »rviug him. Thi^ 
be diacofered particuUilj, when be applied for a 
tacani office in tfae Puntifical Court, and seeing 
no hope, therefore, of ■dranceromt. or any other 
reasoo for reioaiaing at Rome, be sold what property 
he had let\ there, anil. fuDy revived od recom- 
mencing the study of the law, proceeded to Naples. 
Immediately on ttis atriial in that city, he hast- 
ened to the house of Castagnola. one of the most 
able lawyers oi the place, and of whose character 
and practice be had taken care to gain intbrmation 
before leaving Rrane. Having obtained the desired 
interview, he began by explaining his wish to re- 
«iune his studies, and become a skilful advocate ; 
he also assured the jurisconsult that he would de- 
vnte himself with the utmost diligence to folh 
Itio directions, and perform the duties whic 
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entrusted to him with all 
tention ; adding to this some f 
his reputation for abihty, and his accomphshments 
as a poet. But his allusioo to poetry was almost 
&tal to him. Tlie lawyer was horror-struck at 
the idea, and expressed his abomination of all 
such pursuits, but having vented his spleen against 
the Muses, ended the conversation by agreeing 
to take Pietro under his charge. The terror he 
had felt at the thought of being reduced to want, 
or a state of servile dependence, had operated 
with such force on the mind of our poet, that 

»he patiently endured not only the 6rst rudeness of 
ibe lawyer, but submitted to the weary and vex- 
atious drudgery he had subsequently to endure. 
His master, though so severe in rebuking him for 
his inclination to make verses, was not long Insen- 
sible to his merits and the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition, and in proportion as his hopes increased of 
making him a respectable lawyer, he became more 
friendly and attentive. 

But a circumstance shortly after occurred whicli 

at once put an end to Metastasio's designs, and 

the expectations of his master. It was the cus- 

^^r (bm at Maples to celebrate the birth-days of the 

^^Kj&Dstrian Princes with every variety of public 
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rejoicings ; mid that of the Empress Elizabeth 
Christina, consort of Charles VI., occurring during 
her pregnancy, the Viceroy desired to distinguish 
it with extraordinary pomp and splendour. Among 
other amusements intended were those of the 
theatre, and it was thought that the situation of 
the Empress ought to be made a subject of popular 
congratulation, as prayers hud been for some time 
offered up tliroughout the Austrian dominions, that 
offspring might be granted to the reigning sovereign. 
There were, it is said, crowds of musicians and 
actors in Naples to furnish materials for the adorn- 
ing and performance of the spectacles, but no poet 
L'ould be found to write a new drama for the pur- 
pose intended by the Viceroy. At last, Metasta- 
sio, whose reputation, it appears, had followed him 
from Rome, was mentioned as fully competent to 
perform the task. Metastaeio was accordingly sent 
for to Court, and informed of the object which the 
Viceroy had in view. The young lawyer was, it is 
reported, not a little distressed at. finding a new 
temptation held out to him to resume an occupa- 
tion which had already so nearly driven him to ruin. 
But the Viceroy had been shown some verses of his 
composition which had so greatly delighted him 
that no observations he could make respecting his 



L composition which had so greatly delighted him 
that no observations he could make respecting his 
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i incapacity or inexperience, no confessions as to the 
aituatioD in which he stood with regard to the 
lawyer his master, made any impression on the 
Viceroy, who insisted on his employing hia talents 

Ion the occasion mentioned. Finding no means of 
iescape, poor Metastasio was obliged to consent, re- 
garding himself as a sacrifice to his loyalty. There 
mis, however, one means by which the evil con- 
aequences which he dreaded bo much might in 
eome measure be averted, and that was to impose 
upon the Viceroy a solemn promise to keep his 
tiahte B secret, which assurance, having represented 
bow necessary it was to his peace, he at last 
^ obtained. 

' Though writing at the command of the first 
I the kingdom, the terrified poet dare only 
I Attend to the composition of his drama after 
■ be retired to his room at night, or in the few 
ninutes he couid occasionally steal in the day, 
when his master was out, or was busily employed 
on some difficult case. But his fertile genius over- 
came every hindrance, and some time before the 
festival approached, he took his drama, the " Orti 
Esperidi," to the Viceroy. The ingenuity of the 

Kt and the unusual beauty of the dialognjc, 
atly surpassed the expectations of that august 
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personage, and after bestowing on the autlii 
most glowing praise, he presented him with a 
of two hundred ducats. 

The day at length arrived for the perfbn 
of this celebrated drama. The most skilftil muRician 
known in Naples furnished the accompaniments ; 
and an artist of equal celebrity had been en- 
gaged in providing the decorations, which were 
of the most splendid description. Crowds were 
attracted to the theatre by the fame of the in- 
tended spectacle ; but it was from the magni- 
ficence of the scenery, or the excellence of the 
music only that pleasure was looked for ; and when 
the spectators heard the performers uttering lan- 
guage conceived in the purest spirit of poetry, and 
discovered the admirable skill with which the plot 
was developed, and the workings of the passions 
delineated with so much truth and. power, their 
delight became unbounded ; all ears and hearts 
were eager to catch every word that fell, and woe, 
gays an old writer, was it to him who chanced 
to make any little noise, for the people, eager not 
to lose even half a line, punished the offender 
with such a volley of abuse, tliat he was glad to 
make his immediate escape. Nor was it merely 
during the representation that public approbation 
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was thus strongly manifested. Nothing was talked 
of but the new drama in every quarter of Naples, 
and numerous persons were overflowing with gra- 
titude to the unknown author for the profit they 
had derived through its popularity. Among these 
especially, were the printer, the musician, tlie actors, 
and above all, the far-famed Cantatrice Marianna 
Bulgarclli. 

In proportion as the applause of the Orti Espe- 
ridi gained ground, the curiosity of people became 
I strongly excited by the question who was the au- 
I -Abor. Some persons named one, and some another ; 
' ,but Naples not affording, it was thought, a writer 
of sufficient ability to produce such a piece, the 
Viceroy, to keep his promise with the author, en- 
couraged the notion that it was sent from Rome. 
Metastasjo, in the mean time, preserved a profound 
^crecy on the subject, and whenever it was ob- 
^served to hira that he was suspected of being the 
Lftuthor, if the piece were written by any one in 
kNaples, he repelled the assertion with great warmth 



Inquiry was thus completely at a fault, and 

jpouid probably have been given over, or been con- 

Uiued as fruitlessly as ever, but for the keenness 

d perseverance of the Cantatrice herself. 
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manlier in which she sustained 
Venus had gained her the high 
this, connected with her admiration of the drama 
for its own singular merits, niade her determined 
to persevere iii endeavouring to discover the name 
of its author. By constant inquiry, and a careful 
consideration of every little circumstance with 
which she became acquaioted, Metastasio at last 
stood revealed as the true author, and La Bulgerelli, 
having made out the important secret, lost no time 
in publishing it to the world. 

Few young authors would have displayed 
much command over their vanity, as not to 
at once the splendid reputation enjoyed by this 
production; and fewer still, it u probable, would 
have felt any degree of 
rienced by him when the secret was di8c]< 
Supposing, however, that he was as anxious 
is represented to have been, to succeed in his pi 
fession and acquire the good graces of his master. 
he had ample reason to regret the circumstance, 
for it was no sooner known that he was the author 
of the play, than the stem lawyer, who had begun 
to treat his pupil with more suavity than at first, 
■A all his former surliness of 
Metastasio had already submitted hie feelings 
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a trial sufficiently great, and his patience began 
gradually to lose ground when he saw the con- 
finned ill-will conceived against him. It can create 
little surprise, therefore, to find him, thus circum- 
stanced, becoming every day more willing to listen 
to the soft flatteries of the accomplished ginger,and 
less steady in his renolution to relinquish poetry 
for jurisprudence. It was not long, indeed, before 
the conversation of BulgarelJi, and the agreeable 
society he met at her house, were his customary 
resource when fatigued with his irksome employ- 
ment, and thie coming to the ears of Castagnola he 
treated his pupil with more disdain than ever. At 
length Bulgarelli, seeing the anxiety depicted on 
his countenance, and not enduring the idea that 
with so fine a genius he should be condemned to a 
e of life BO ill-adapted to his disposition, per- 
I «uaded him to resolve upon leaving the advocate's, 
B and taking up his residence in her house. For some 
I time Metastasio was kept from following this coun- 
r sel by the natural timidity of liis disposition, and it 
f would be well if we could add by his prudence and 
' .morality. Hut the temptation, all things consi- 
i (Ured, was strong, and La Bulgarelli having ren- 
I dered him confident that with his talents he had 
I no reason to fear the want of immediate and con- 
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stant patronage, he yielded to her persuasions, and 
immediately prepared to quit tlie house of Castag- 
nola. Before, however, taking this last step, it 
-was necessary that he should explain his intentions, 
and it was with a trembling heart and a carefully 
prepared apology that he awaited the iinal inter- 
view with his master. The meeting soon took 
place, and Metastasio began his speech, but he had 
hardly uttered the first two or three words when 
Castagnola abruptly turned his back on him, and 
left the room without uttering a syllable. 

In the house of Bulgarelli he found ample leisure 
to cultivate his art, which was henceforth to be 
botli his occupation and support. In choosing his 
subjects, and even in his manner of treating them, 
he found the singer a most judicious adviser ; while 
among the distinguished men who visited her man- 
sion, was the celebrated musician, II Porpora, from 
whom he derived instruction in the science of har- 
mony. Soon after taking up his residence with 
Marianna, the Carnival of 1724 was near at hand, 
and he was anxious, for the sake both of the actress 
and himself, to produce another play which might 
bring them at least as much reputation as they had 
acquired by the former piece. After h 
suited with his gentle critic respecting tl 



Her having ce^^^J 
ting the Bubjt^^^^| 



, he fixed on the loves of Dido and iEneas, and at 
. representation, during the Carnival, it was 
L KceiTed with the same applause as the Orti 
y B^ertdl 

, Marianna was engaged, after finishing her stated 
period at Naples, to proceed to Rome. Metastasio 
bad hitherto felt little inclination, except from the 
affection he bore his parents, to revisit hie native 
place ; but the persuasions of his mistress, added to 
the arguments derived from filial regard, overcame 
his repugnance to settle himself again in a place 
where he had found so few real friends, and had 
laid the foundation of so much regret. 

On the arrival of Metastasio and Marianna at 
I Jtome, having previously visited Venice, where he 
I arrote his " Siroe," they took up their residence 
■ in the house of his father; and this union of the 
|,two families was followed by the most perfect and 
interrupted cordiality of feeling. The poet, 
mquilly settled in the midst of his friends, pro- 
successively " II Catone," " L' Ezio," and the 
A' Semiramide," " L'Aleasandro nella Indie," " L' Ar- 
[ toserae," and " La Conteaa de' Numi." Marianna, in 
I ithe mean time, retired from the stage, and thence- 
Ijbrth devoted all her time to the domestic cares of 
WfiiG &mily, and in studying with Metastasio to 



discover the best metlioils for perfecting him in 
that art, by his skill in which he had already ac- 
quired such an extensive reputation. 

He thus continued to pass his time, acquiring, 
every drama he produced, some addition to his 
fame, till the year 1729, when he received a letter 
li-om Prince Pius of Savoy, inviting him, in the 
name of the Emperor, to the Court of Vicmia. 
The celebrated Apostolo Zeno, one of the most 
learned men Italy has produced, and who was in 
hie time as famous as a poet as he still is as a lite- 
rary historian and critic, had been for some years 
the Poet Laureat of the Austrian court. At that 
period dramatic poetry had made little prt^ess 
either in Italy or Germany, being treated, on the 
one hand, by scholars with too strict a regard to 
classical models, and by the populace, on the other, 
with too great an attention to the mere shows 
and scenery with which it was accompanied. It 
was on this account that the various princes who 
professed a fondness for the drama vied with each 
other in tlie splendour of the representations, while 
no money was spared to erect theatres on the roost 
costly plans. So necessary was it thought to ac- 
company the representation of a play with this 
extraneous pomp, that to bring out a new piece 
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Bstecnied an affair of great importance; and it 
considered a princely act of liberality for a 
sovereign, or an academy, or other public body, 
ta take upon themselves the charge of giving it 
I tt the public with befitting accompaniments. 

Theire were several previous indications of a 
wish on the part of dramatic writers to bring in 
the aid of music to keep up the life and spirit of 
the play; but the tirst author who attempted seri- 
ously to blend poetry and music in this intimate 
union was Ottavio Rinuccini, who began the cus- 
tom at the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
His " Dafiie," " Euridice," and " Arianna," were 
h^[hly applauded on their first appearance, and the 
nioat distinguished musicians of the age vied with 
each other in striving to compose the most attrac- 
tive melodies for the different BCeneB. It was in 
preparing to compose an accompaniment for one of 
Rinuccini's plays that Giulio Caccini, it is said, 
invented or restored the recitative, which speedily 
became popular throughout Italy, and was subse- 
I gently adopted by the musicians of France and 
Rinuccini visited the former country liim- 
1 is supposed to have led a life of gaiety 
t dissipation tUl he returned to Italy, where 
i died in 1621, leaving Zeno to continue and 
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Metaijtasio to perfect the system lie had com- 
menced. Zeno wrote not less than sixty operas, 
the best and most successful of which, it is ob- 
served by M. Sismondi,* were imitated from the 
French, the plot, characters, and instances of his 
" Iphigenia," for example, being all adopted from 
Bacine. Zeno was born to be a scholar and histo- 
rian rather than a poet, and his dramas are in one 
respect too classical, and in another too extrava- 
gant to be natural ; but Zeno possessed the undis- 
puted pre-eminence as a poet at the Imperial Court, 
particularly devoted, at the period of which we are 
speaking, to dramatic amusements ; and such was 
* the estimation in which he was held by the Empe- 
ror, that before the latter invited Metastasio to his 
Court he consulted the feelings of his Laurcat on 
the subject. Zeno, with great liberality and good 
taste, expressed the highest esteem for Metastasio, 
calling him the first dramatic poet of the age, and 
warmly seconding the Emperor's proposal to invite 
him to Vienna. 

It was not without many feelings of sorrow that 

Metastasio bade adieu to his home, where he had 

lately spent his time in the enjoyment of so much 

domestic happiness and quiet. Abundance of tears 

• Lil. oftheSoulh. 
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BiS^^ shed when the day arrived for his quitting 
his relatives aod Marianna ; but the wiehes of the 

Emperor, the promise of a yearly stipend of four 
thousand florins, and the prospect of still greater 
advantages, were not to be neglected, and resisting 
his natural inclination to remain at home he set 
out for Vienna in the month of April 1730, in the 
jpompany of Niccolo Martinez, an officer of the 
B^^Btolic embassy. 

* His reception at Court was highly flattering, and 
after liaving been introduced to the Prince Pius and 
other great personages, he was allowed a private 
audience of his Majesty. Me has left an account 
of this interview in a letter to one of bis friends, 
dated .Tuly 25, 1730. After mentioning his hav- 
ing dined with the Prince on tlie day the audience 
took place, and proceeded at three o'clock in the 
afternoon to the Emperor's apartment, he conti- 
jifpes, " I'he gentleman who introduced me left me 
e door of the chamber in which his Majesty 
i standing near a table, with his hat on, and 
Kjking very grave and thoughtful. I confess, that, 
^ well prepared as I was for this interview, I could 
r apt keep my mind free Irom agitation. It started 
ftmto my thoughts that 1 was in the presence of the 
■ 1 the world, and that it was my 



place to speak first ; a tircumstance which did not 
at all contribute to calm my feelings. I, however, 
made the three prescribed reverencM, one on en- 
tering the door, another in the middle of the apart- 
ment, and the last as I approached his Majesty; I 
then knelt with one knee on the floor, but he most 
graciously and with great haste commanded me to 
tiae, repeating the word, ' Rise 1 rise !' I then ad- 
dressed him in these words, but not, I believe, with 
a very firm voice : — ' I know not whether my hap- 
piness or my confusion be the greater at tlius find- 
ing myself at the feet of your Imperial Majesty. 
From the first days of my life I have desired this 
event, and now I not only find myself in the pre- 
sence of the greatest monarch in the world, but in 
the glorious character of one of his servants. I 
know what obligations this honour imposes on me; 
I know the weakness of my ability ; and if I could 
become a Homer by shedding the greatest portion 
of my blood, I should not hesitate to pay the price. 
But I shall struggle to supply, in the best manner 
I am able, the defect in my powers by not sparing 
either fetigue or attention in the service of your 
Majesty. I know, also, that however great ray im- 
perfections may be, they will always be inferior to 
the infinite clemency of your Majesty; and I hope 
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that being in the character of Imperial poet will 
communicate to mo that ability which I cannot 
hope for from natural talent.' As I continued to 
speak, I saw the countenance of my august patron 
assume a milder aspect, and he at length pleasantly 
answered, — ' I was already persuaded of your abi- 
lity, but now I am convinced of your good manners, 
and I have no doubt you will content me in all 
those things which pertain to the Imperial service, 
as much as you oblige rae to be contented with 
you yourself.' He here paused to learn if I had 
any thing farther to desire, when, according to tlie 
instructions I had received, I begged permission to 
kiss his hand, on which he extended it towards me 
with a smile and shook mine- Consoled by this 
demonstration of regard, I pressed the Imperial 
hand between botli mine, and gave it a kiss so 
sonorous that his most gracious Majesty might 
see clearly enough that it came from the heart. 
I have written all this minutely, because your cu- 
riosity on the subject is natural." 

Metastasio was not inattentive to the assurances 

he had given the Emperor, and the numerous 

dramas he composed clearly attest both the fertility 

m^ t^his genius and his industry. The first piece he 

^■imduced at Vienna was the oratorio of " Elena ol 
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Calvario," and this was ijuickly followed by the 
" Adriano," a melodrama, in which he is said to 
have commenced his second style, "giving the 
greatest perfection to the language, and exhibiting 
more precision and care in the dialogues, a more 
subdued tone in the narrations, and greater free- 
dom, delicacy, vigour, and effect in the Arie, 
thereby rendering his style unique and enchanting, 
and of such a character, that many poets have in 
vain presumed to imitate it, which, indeed, the ex- 
perience of an age has shown it impossible to doi"* 
Various other pieces followed close upon the Adri- 
ano, and he had the good fortune to jileaae his 
patron in all. The "Demetrio" produced a sensa- 
tion on the public mind which had, perhaps, never 
before been experienced at a dramatic representa- 
tion, and the poet thus enjoyed the two most pow- 
erful encouragements to labour that it was possible 
for liim to receive, the bountiful rewards of a liberal 
patron, and the applauses of the world at large. 

The greatest hindrance Metastasio appears to 
have experienced in this brilliant period of his 
career, was from the want or difficulty of finding 
subjects, in reference to which he thus expresses 

L himself, in a letter to Marianna, dated July 4th, 
• Francesco Rpina. 
. J 
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173S. " Will you surest a subject for the opera I 
am about to write ? Yes, or no ? I am in an abyss 
of doubt. Oh, do not laugh at me and say that the 
evil is in the bones, for the selection of a subject 
well merits this agitation and this uncertainty. I 
am so circumstanced that 1 must at once deter- 
mine, and there is no possibility of avoiding the 
necessity. If this were not the case I should keep 
doubting till the day of judgement and be in doubt 
Btill, Read the third scene of the third act of my 
Adriano; observe the character which the Emperor 
s of himself, and you will see mine. You may 
ze learn that I know myself, though I am unable 

■ to correct myself. This pertinacious indulgence in 
e which torments me without giving pleasure 

r "te any one else, and which I am so conscious of 
I ■*itbout being able to renounce it, often leads me 
] to reflect on the tyranny which the body exercises 
le mind. If when 1 discourse rationally, and 

■ reflect wisely, my mind is convinced that this ex- 
|)bess of doubtfulness b inconvenient, tormenting, 

toeless, and an hindrance to work, why cannot I 
I divest myself of it ? why cannot I obey the reso- 
I hitions so often taken ? The consequence is clear, 
I i_it is because the mechanical constitution of this, 
I its imperfect habitation, makes it conceive things 



with the colour they take by the way before reach- 
ing it, as the rays of the sun appear to our eyes 
. now yellow, now green, now red, according to the 
.colour of the glass or web through which they pass 
to illuminate the place where we happen to be. 
It is thence sufficiently clear that men, for the 
most part, work less by reason than by mechanical 
impulse, ingeniously adapting their reason to their 
work, instead of working according to the tenor of 
their reason, from which it results, that he wlio has 
most ingenuity seems to operate with the greatest 
reason. Were it not thus, all those who reason 
well would act well, whereas we too frequently see 
that the contrary is the case. Who ever examined 
the nature of virtue better than Aristotle, and who 
was ever more ungrateful than he? Who ever 
taught men to despise death better than Seneca, 
and who ever feared it more? Who ever deli- 
vered finer maxims of economy than our Paolo Do- 
ria, and who did ever consume his patrimony more 
miserably ? In a word, discourse is correct, and 
has firm roots, but we care not to see the bruiches, 
because they spread too wide. 

" Do not he annoyed if I act the philosopher with 
you ; you know I have no one else with whom I can 
do 80, and this doing it by letter, recalls those many 
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I kappy hours we passed together in discourse of 
B kind. Oil, how much matter have I collected 
ftlbr it, from experience in the world ! We will 
l^k together some day, if no unlucky freak of 
■ Ibrtiine ruffle the thread of my honourable and 
atiguing life- Take care of yourself in the mean 
i^me." 

We find him, two years after, writing rather pet- 
Sshly to his brother on the same subject, " If," says 
" to suggest subjects, it were only necessary to 
1 index of Roman heroes, you would have 
loDe for me what you ought ; but we want some- 
; else than mere catalogues. An action must 
e found which interests; which is capable of bear- 
g the artist's handling ; which is one ; which may 
1 in one day and in one place ; which 
ind attention either by the vicissitudes of 
i unfortunate and innocent man, or by the fall of 
E wicked one, or by the delay of some desired 
elicity, or in a word, by the concurrence of such 
as may give occasion to rouse the affections, 
I opportunily of placing in its proper light 
me extraordinary virtue, that It may be loved, or 
me hurtful vice, that it may be abhorred. What 
roa done by mentioning Sylla, Cssar, or Pom- 
Many thanks for the gift ; I know them as 
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well as you do, and bo does every one wlio can read. 
No I you must say to me — ' In the life oi' Sylla 
there is such and such an action, which I think 
would be fit for representation, because it interests 
from such a motive — because it gives room for such 
episodes — because it surprises from such reasons.' 
— There is Sylla 1 O heavena I would you have me 
write his life ? There would be no want of another. 
With regard to persuading me to write on subjects 
already handled, you would have little difficulty in 
doing that, for I have no disinclination to it. See 
for [^example, my ' Gioas,' which is the archetype 
of M, Racine's, and J did not fear. Those only on 
which I do not willingly write are such as have 
been treated by Zeno. We have twice encountered 
each other, and there are persons who have not 
&iled to attribute to me the weakness of having 
studied to do it, which never entered my thoughts. 
But this is not pleasant to me, as I have no wish 
to give occasion for feelings either of disappoint- 
ment or triumph. With this single exception, 
there is a free field, and I have no hesitation to 
use tny sickle, because another may have reaped 
there before me, — There is Sylla I O mother of 
God 1 Good health to you. Embrace our Bul- 
garelli." 




, Tlie 



year 



1733 M 



; of great 



but 



; laboured go much to the Emperor's sads- 
fkction, he was rewarded in July by being made 
Treasurer of the provini^e of Coaenisa, in the king- 

^^m of Naples, an office to be enjoyed for life, and 
wjiich produced a yearly income of three hundred 
gild fitly zecchins. But the satisfaction he expe- 
rienced from this circumstance was not of long du- 
ration. In the following year, while engaged in the 
composition of his " Betulia Liberata," he received 
r the distressing intelligence of Marianna'a death. 
le loBS of one who had always evinced for him so 
FBYcly an attachment, who had in the first instance 
contributed greatly to the establishment of his re- 
putation, and who still farther had proved her 
fidelity to him while dying, by leaving him the sole 
hwr to her property, — the loss of one who had so 
strong a claim on liis gratitude and affection could 
not be felt otherwiae than with deep emotion, by 

rk person of Mctastasio's susceptible nature ; and 
e letters he wrote at this period are full of ex- 
pressions indicating the affliction into which he was 
thrown by that event. But, unftirtunately, there was 
too great a violation of propriety, if not morality, in 

Ction of Mctastasio's with Marianna Bul- 
et us sympathize with him in the depri- 
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ration he suffered as weotherwise might have done. 
Marianaa was a married woman, and he aeems to 
have incurred great censure from his acquaintancti 
with her, as he always cautiously opposed her wish 
to follow him to Vienna ; had it been otherwise, 
or had he not himself been convinced of his error, 
Metastasio, it is probable, would have seen less 
reason to restore all her property, which she had 
left him, to her husband. 

The Betulia Ijberata is supposed to have de- 
rived its chief characteristics, that is, its energetic 
melanthoSy and impressive beauty, from tlie situ- 
ation into which the mind of its author was thrown 
by the deatli of his mistress. The " Clemenza 
di Tito" was produced the same year, and both 
productions added considerably to his reputation, 
and liave been generally placed among his master- 
pieces. Voltaire asserts that some parts of the 
Clemenza di Tito are equal to the best specimens 
of the Greek drama, and that they would have been 
a credit to Comeille when he did not declaim, and 
to Racine when he was not weak. 

It would be useless in this place to give a chro- 
nological account of Metastasio's operas, so rapidly 
did he write, and so lew are the events intervening 
between the composition of one drama and the pro- 
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f Auction of another. In 1736, however, he ^aced 

f^lBte nuptial banquet of Maria Teresa by the pro- 

luction of the " Achille in Sciro," a melo-drania 

KnT great beauty, the representation of which so de- 

^hted the Emperor, that he offered to make the 

tothor either a CouiC, a Baron, or a Counsellor ; 

(Vut Metastasio imitated the example of Aretino, 

Imd rejected the honourable olFer, fearing, it may 

Kbe suspected, that such an advancement in rank 

ight tend to make him a much poorer man, witli- 

out contributing to increase his fame as a poet. 

We might have expected that the extraordinary 

success, which had now attended him for so many 

i, would have cured him of that habit of doubt- 

IS to what subjects he should choose, or how he 

Wuld proceed with those he had, of which we have 

him complain in the letters already quoted. 

s find him, ailer all the brilliant praises he 

{.''had received, still labouring under this feeling, and 

as anxious as ever for the advice of his friends. 

It was, indeed, his invariable custom to consult 

some intimate acquaintance during the progress of 

r.v drama, as to his opinion of its merit or defects. 

lien Marianna Bulgarelli was alive, it was on her 

! depended for the assurance he required ; and 

when they were separated by so many hun- 



(Ireda of miles, lie still anxiously applied to i 
tor direction or encouragement. After her d 
he supplied her place in the best manner he could 
by his secretary, whom he obliged to remain with 
him in his study, and to whom he read the sepa- 
rate portions of the work he might be about, as 
they proceeded from his pea. We find him thus 
writing to his friend Gentili, at Eome, complain- 
ing of his feelings in this respect; " I am exceed- 
ingly happy," says he, " that you are contented 
with my ' Giro," which has cost me so much trouble, 
that I should merit compassion if I did not find 
my friends somewhat indulgent to me. I begin to 
feel so discontented, that I am approaching the 
extreme point of that feeling. My natural vice is 
dubiousness, and it increases with my age. Long 
custom has hardened me to those poetical beaudes 
which, at other times, moved and delighted me 
when discovered; while I write, therefore, I be- 
lieve I am always writing things worse and worse. 
and, if necessity did not constrain me to publish 
them, I should either not finish any thing, or all 
would remain buried. You see in what a miserable 
condition I am, and how I labour to render myself 
unhappy, though dispatching maxims of prudence 
in all I write. O Heavens ! what power has tlie 
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machine on t]ie spirit I Tliis cursed ' Temiatocle' 
is, oo the very same account, my scourge. The 
design is great for the simplicity of the develope- 
ment, and, considering the necessity of drawing 
every thing from the single character of the hero. 
I wish you to sec it, that I may learn what 
fmpression it makes on you. You say nothing 
more to me about printing ; does it not follow of 
course? or has the work not sulBcient merit to 
speak of it ?" 

Tlie career of Metastasio wa8 one of singular 
tranquillity as well as prosperity. He had rivals 
and enemies, it is true, but they were all too weak 
to disturb his quiet for any length of time, or In 
any material degree. From his earliest youth, on 
the other hand, he had been accustomed to enjoy 
unchanging friendship of persons who were 
to assist him, and promote his welfare, and in 
ne instance did the hopes he had formed of 
attachment prove fallacious. Gravina con- 
id to treat him with the affection of a parent 
bis latest day, and then left him provided with 
ample fortune. Marianna BulgareOi remained 
1 him with a constancy and depth of 
but rarely the consequence of such 
rs : and in the Court of Vi 




life was said to be " a happy progress of gracious 
combinations, an uninterrupted series of honours 
and poetic triumphs."* 

The death of the Emperor Charles VI. was 
followed by a war, which occupied the minds of 
statesmen with other cares than those of pro- 
viding for splendid theatrical spectacles and gave 
the imperial poet time to repose from his mcessant 
labour. A less fortunate one would have had, 
perhaps, to lament at the death of the Sovereign 
the ruin of his own prosperity, but Maria Teresa 
was as great an admirer of his genius as her pre^ 
decessor, and was equally anxious to reward his 
exertions in a manner befitting their excellency. 
Nor was the poet ungrateful for her regard. He 
took an interest in the prosperity of her govern- 
ment, which argued something more than the pre- 
tended anxiety of a courtier. For near seven years 
his mind was a constant prey to distressing ap- 
prehensions lest her measures might not be at- 
tended with success ; and he at length became 
the victim of a nervous disorder, which at inter- 
vals entirely prevented his attending to compo- 
sition. But, so unfortunate are Princes, that it is 
very rarely we can find instances of attachment 
* Elogio Accademieo, Rama, 1782. 
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I tiiem entirely free from aufipicioua circum- 
; and thus, in the same page which mentiona 

I Metastasio'a distress at the posture of public al- 
i have to record that the Empress, in tes- 
ktUDony of her admiration for his compositions, ad- 
dressed him three dilferent times, in letters written 
Ay herself, and two of which contained promises of 
arge rewards. The dates of these epistles are 
1 which year our poet wrote " 1 Voti Pub- 
anzas suggested by the death of the Em- 
peror Francis I. ; 1767, in which he celebrated the 
recovery of the Empress from the small-pox, in a 
IKtem entitled " La Pubhlica Felicita," and 177G, 

^^faen his " Ode sulla Villa di Schonbrun" ap- 
Kared. 

' The death of Maria Teresa left him once more 
wcposed to the caprice of a new patron: but 
Joseph II. was too wise and amiable a prince not 
to estimate men of getiius as he ought; and, had 
% less accomplished monarch ascended the throne, 
s grown so old in the service of the 
s celebrity of his dramas had conlributi'd 
O greatly to its glory, and his name was so closely 
MOciated in the minds of the Austrians with tht 
^Uection of many years of splendour, that he 
■t of literary sovereignty among them. 
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whicli few possessors of the Imperial crown would 
have ventured to attack. 

Immediately, therefore, taken under the protec- 
tion of Joseph, he could boast the rare felicity of 
having been the favourite of three successive ino- 
narchs, and of having passed fifty years in the en- 
joyment of Imperial patronage, by which he was 
rendered, says one of his eulogists, " the most bril- 
liant, and at the same time the wealthiest poet, 
perhaps, of which tlie annals of the art, so sterile 
in itself, so subject to perplexing changes, and for 
tlie most part so little appreciated, can boast" 

The prosperity which he tlius enjoyed he was 
careful not to counteract by any indiscretion of bis 
livm. He was by nature hospitable, and fond of 
communicating with persons of taste and ability; 
there were few strangers, consequently, either 
from Italy or other countries, who were not sure 
to find an hospitable entertainment at Metastasio's 
table. By this means his reputation became spread 
abroad, and the envy of many of bis own country- 
men had a powerful barrier opposed to it in the 
recollection of his kind and urbane measures. His 
conduct also in respect to those who consulted 
him on their compositions, a very numerous class 
of personages, was marked with all the discretion 
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f '-nnd caution of a man who had parsed tlie greater 
I part of his life at court. Instead of returning the 
manuscripts with a series of severe remarks, which, 
die conjectured, might do no good to the author, 
\mt excite against him, by degrees, a host of ene- 
[ -mieB, he generally contrived to frame hia answers 
>Hi such a manner as to avoid olfending the vanity 
of the authors. In the case of his intimate friend 
Galgabigi he acted differently, and was hated in 



By tliese means, and by the most careful atten- 
I tion to the wishes of bis master, Metastasio se- 
I ijoured to himself that tranquillity of which he was 
I MO desirous, at the same time that he was accumu- 
[ '4at!ng considerable wealth, and advancing to the 
1. highest honours the poet of a court can enjoy. 
I mis house was the resort of all the principal lite- 
rary men of Vienna, and his evenings -were usually 
I "ipent in the company of a few select friends, with 
vJWhom he delighted to read the classics, comment- 
1 their beauties, and illustrating their diffi- 
nculties by the varied erudition which he and his 
■ ^eompaniuns possessed. 

This easy and unruffled course of life made few 

ravBges on the frame or constitution of the poet : 

B)«)d at tlie age of eighty-lour he was still able to 



enjoy public spectacles, and to feel an interestiJ 
tliem, which bespeaks a mind and an imagination 
still active and lively. But to his desire of wit- 
nessing a grand procession, made in order to 
honour the arrival of Pope Pius VI. at Vienna, he 
owed his death. It was -the severest season of the 
year when the procession took place, but Meta- 
stasio would rot leave the window from which he 
witnessed the spectacle till he had satiated his 
curiosity, and the consequence was that lie caught 
a violent cold, which speedily brought on a lever, 
against which his strength was insuificient to hold 
out. He died on the evening of the 12th of 
April, 1789, leaving a fortune of 130,000 florins, 
acquired solely by the exercise of his genius, and 
the greater part of which lie bequeathed to the 
family of Martiz, whom he tenderly esteemed, and 
whose house he had made hia home. 

Metastasio had expected his death without ter- 
ror, and the mild and amiable character for which 
he was distinguished secured bim the friendly re- 
grets of his contemporaries. He had never, it is 
said, envied the fame of others, but bad always taken 
pleasure in placing the merits of those with whom 
he might happen to be connected in the most 
favourable light. His conversation was often en- 
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k ^ened with wit, but he never permitted ill-nature 
' ito point the dart ; and the Abate Giulio Cordara, 
in concluding his eulogy, observes, that he was so 
[ texact in performing the duties of religion, that it 
I 4nay be hoped that he not only exists in the memory 
f 'u£ men, but enjoys a mucli better life in a blessed 
lietemity.* In his habits of living he was remarkable 
I (fiir regtdarity, apportioning the different parts of 
I ^e day to particular objects, and never allowing 
I «ny circumstance that could be avoided to inter- 
w Sete with his regulations. He considered tliat this 
I Iras necessary to the successful prosecution of his 
I '^tabourB, and that unremitted study of his favourite 
' authors, to the perfect acquaintance with whose 
[ iworks the beauties of his own were in no slight 
1 be attributed. Homer he read with so 
much care, as to he able to repeat his most bril- 
liant passages from memory: but Ovid was his 
principal favourite, and many traces of his par- 
itiality for that poet are to be discovered hi several 

- (rf his dramas. That he studied Virgil and Horace 
{with little less enthusiasm is evidenced in the same 
■manner; while of the latter he became a careful 
iCOminentator and translator, rendering the " Aru 
■ Poetica" and one or two of the " Epistles" into 

- Italian, accompanying the version with numerous 
■ Discorso, Alessandiia, 1782. 



iiotee. He pursued the same plan with Greek 
tragedies and comedies. Of the poets of his own 
country he was an equally attentive reader; and 
among them Tasso and Marini are said tu have 
been his favouriteK. It always filled him with de- 
light to hear passages read to hitn from the Ge- 
nisslemme, in doing which he was seen to change 
colour, and would continually request that certain 
portions might be repeated. Of the " Adonis" of 
Marini, he is also said to have been so fond, that 
he always read some part of it previous to hie 
sitting down to write." On being asked which he 
preferred, Tasso or Ariosto, he hesitated for some 
time to give an answer ; but, being pressed, he re- 
plied, that, to his taste, the majesty and regularity 
of the Gerusalemme were so a^eeable, that he 
must decide in favour of its author. 

His letter on this subject to Diodati is interest- 
ing as helping us to learn how his early literary 
opinions were formed. " When 1 was bom into 
the world of letters," says he, " I found it divided 
into two parties. That illustrious circle in which 
It was my good fortune to he placed, followed the 
Ferrarese Homer, and with all the fervour which 
usually distinguishes such controversies. 
* BerUh, Osservazione sopra Aletastssia. 
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mote my poetic bdination, my masters proposed 
te me the reading and study of Ariosto, considering 
■tte happy liberty of that poet much better adapted 
to enrich my mind than the servile regularity, as 
they called it, of his rival. Their authority con- 
vinced me, and the infinite merit of the writer 
occupied me so much from that time, that not 
being able to satiate myself with reading him, I 
committed a great part to memory, but arrived, 
alas I at that degree of temerity, that I dared to 
suppose, that Ariosto might have a rival, and that 
I Jie was not impeccable. There were, in the mean 
time, not wanting persons who, to seduce me, kept 
I reciting from time to time some of tlic finest 
1 passages of the Gerusulemme Liberata, at whicli I 
felt myself very greatly delighted. I, however, re- 
i mained faithful to my party, and detested my cora- 
I placency as one of those sinful inclinations of our 
I "corrupt nature which it is our duty to correct ; and 
n this opinion I continued through all those years 
W-in which our judgment is merely an imitation of 
I ithat of others. But as soon as I could combine 
ideas for myself, and weigh them in their proper 
, balance, more through weariness and from a desire 
I of variety than for the pleasure or profit I pro- 
sed myself, I read the ' Goffretlo." Now it 
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is impossible for me W describe the strange i 
volution which tliat reading produced in n 
The spectacle that I saw, as in a picture, presented 
to me one grand and single action, lucidly set 
forth, skilfully conducted, and perfectly complete. 
The variety of so many incidents which enrich 
without multiplying it; the charm of a style always 
limpid, always sonorous, and fitted to invest the 
himiblest and most common objects with its own 
nobility; the vigorous colouring with which the 
author illustrates and deBcribes ; the seductive per- 
spicuity with which he narrates and persuades; the 
characters so true and constant ; the connexion of 
ideas, the learning, the judgment, and above all, 
the prodigious strength of genius, whicli, instead 
of growing weaker, as is commonly the case, be- 
comes greater and greater to the very last line — 
all these circumstances filled me with a delight 
till then unknown, with a respectful admiratioQuj 
lively remorse at my long injustice, and 
placable anger against those who believed Ariot 
to be equal to Torquato. It is true that I i 
see some signs of our imperfect humanity u 
author, but who is exempt from it ? His 
predecessor perhaps ? The labour of Tasao, whii 
is sometimes too apparent, displeases us, but t 



too frequent negligence of Ariosto is far from 
satisfying us. If we would willingly clear the one 
of some conceits which are unworthy of so elevated 
« mind, we would not willingly leave remainiug the 
BCurrility in the other so unbecoming a refined poet ; 
and if we should have preferred finding the ama- 
tory passages in the ' (ioffredo' less rhetorical, we 
should be glad to find them in the ' Furioso' less 
natural. But - ■ Opere in longo fas est obrepere 
■omnum,' — We may sometimes sleep over a long 
irork, and it would be a malignant, pedantic vanity 
I 10 labour at finding out the few little spots which 
I Appear in two such splendid luminaries, which 
I result either from carelessness, or which the weak- 
y iiesa of our nature prevents ua from avoiding. 

" But all this, you will say, is no answer to the 
question, — which of the two poems I prefer ? I 
have already, my most revered Signor Diodati, 

» declared my just repugnance to so bold a decision, 
■fcut to obey you in the manner that best becomes 
%ie, I have declared instead the sentiments which 
the two divine poets severally create in my mind. 
If all this be not sufficient, behold, yet farther, the 
disposition in which I find myself after having 
^H examined my mind anew. Should it please our 
^^■<gt)od fiither Apollo to offer to make me a great poet, 
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in order to show his power, but as a condition 
coQimand me to declare fteely whith of the two 
celebrated poems 1 would have my productions re- 
semble, I should most certainly hetiitate before 1 
made the selection, but my, perhaps excessive, 
partiality for order, exactness and system, would, 
1 feel, incline me to the ' Goffredo.' " 

Metastasio's claims to the celebrity he enjoys 
are of that indisputable nature which always, more 
or less, belongs to those which are founded on 
originality. He created by his genius a new era 
in the literature of Italy, and one which, had he 
been followed by men whose abilities were at all 
comparable to his own, would have merited the 
praises of thosu who now limit them to the 
works he himself produced. It is not difficult 
to imaguie how great must have been the excite- 
ment occasioned by his operas, when they were 
first represented. Dramatic poetry had never yet 
flourished in Italy : there was too great a want of 
boldness in the writers, and of freedom and spirit 
among the people for its rise, till some surjiassing, 
— some more than ordinarily vigorous genius should 
spring up, and burst through the bonds of con- 
ventional feeling, a corrupted taste, and a de- 
grading tyranny at the same instant. Metastasio 
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was not a genius of this order, or Iiis personal 
character, which constitutes the body as it were 
through which genius operates, would not sufler 
him to attempt such an object. But if he wanted 
hhat nervousness and freedom of spirit so essen- 
tial to a dramatic writer of the highest class, he 
possessed all the other requisites of a dramatist — 
pure moral feeling, a quick conception oi' what is 
noblest in human character, and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the motives which impel the basest 
to action ; he had a command over his language 
which enabled him to paint the various passions 
in the most appropriate colours ; he knew by the 
constant exercise of that internal sight which 
peculiar to dramatic genius, what concep- 
tions of his mind could be properly made visible 
to the outward eye, and under what forms they 
■faould appear ; his own heart was keenly suscept- 
ible of those emotions which it is the province of 
tee drama to excite ; he was passionately fond of 
«U the brilliant accompaniments which charac- 
i scenic representations of his age and 
■country; and, lastly, he was profoundly versed in 
the study of the greatest dramatic authors of 
antiquity, and of the Corneillcs and the Racines 
•of modern times. 
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It was with these advantages of taJent and edu- 
cation that he undertook to obey the commands 
of the Viceroy of Naples, and it is not impossible 
that the particular drcuni stances under which he 
liad to make the Rrst trial of his genius, tended 
to confine it to that class of composition on which 
he continued to expend its highest energies. The 
popular dramas of the age were little superior, 
in their intellectual character, to the public shows 
and processions which amused the people in the 
streets ; their principal interest, as has been said, 
was dependant on tlie music and scenery, and the 
author who could bring the gayest pageants into 
his piece, seems to have stood the best chance of 
amusing his audience. The genius of Metastasio 
disdained to imitate the puerile and insipid writers 
who had preceded him, but he was obliged to obey 
the long-formed taste of the public, and hence he 
produced a species of drama which combined all 
that could charm and fascinate the senses with as 
much of intellectual power and beauty as the minds 
of his audience were capable of comprehending. 
Music and scenery still exercised their magic in- 
fluence, but poetry asserted its supremacy ; the 
senses were still lulled into rapture by exquisite 
harmony and gorgeous displays, but the passions 
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were roused, and pity and terror kept awake to 
distinct objects of thought by the force of lan- 
guage. Hifl productions, therefore, for a people 
intellectually and morally constituted like his au- 
dience, were perfect ; and the influence they e\- 
I crcised at Naples, they exercised at Rome, and 
' 4it Vienna, and will exercise wherever the cha- 
racter of the court or people may be compounded 
of- similar attributes to that of the Neapolitan 
when he wrote. 

;he same manner we may account for 
j .'that mixture of love adventures and amatory com- 
(plaints ID almost all the dramas of this great author. 
■ iwith representations of the noblest characters, and 
y,ihe most exalted and animating moral sentiments. 
He owed a great part of his original success to 
that mixture ; and success such as he enjoyed was 
sufficient with a man of Metastasio'a character to 
-make him contented to pursue the plan on which 
vrite. So strikingly was the suscepti- 
bility of the public displayed in tliis respect, 
t the performance of his Dido at Home, the 
applause of the audience at the speech of the 
.Queen, " Son regina, e sono amante," was so vio- 
nlent, that it seemed as if the theatre was shaken 
from its foundations, and the Abate Cordara 
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remarks that his ecclesiastical habit Dot sufiering 
him to go to the theatre, he could catch, as it 
were, the rumour from his cell, for nothing was 
talked of in Rome for several days but that drama. 

But there exists a considerable difference in the 
style of some of his pieces from that of others. In 
his earlier ones he confessed that lie had failed 
in keeping a proper restraint on the freedom of his 
Muse, and some years afler their composition he 
made numerous alterations in the Didone, Adriano, 
Catone, and others. The opinions of his critics upon 
his various productions often differ, but in speaking 
of them himself, he was accustomed to say that 
if he could save but one of his operas, it should be 
die Attilio Regoto. 

Metastasio, some years before his death, had the 
sorrow of seeing the opera fast decHning from the 
state of perfection to which he had raised JL It 
was no inferior genius, indeed, to his own, that 
could have preserved it in its original beauty. 
One shade more of splendour in the spectacle, 
and the drama was lost ; — one degree less of fer- 
vour and sweetness in the poetry, and the music 
became triumphant. Metastasio possessed in him- 
self a imlon of qualities for succeeding in his ob- 
ject, for he was a profound musician as well as 







9'poet, and he thus understood almost intuitively 
how the beautiful arts, from the union of which 
the opera spruigs, might be united without either 
of them eclipsing the other. The writers who suc- 
ceeded him possessed neither his power nor his 
idgment, and the nature of the opera offers con- 
i^tant temptations to bad taste. It was soon found 
UmI the absurdest inventions, the weake»it poetry, 
the most unnatural sentiments, might be passed off 
with the assistance of fine music, and even gain 
i^lause. This discovery was not long in pro- 
ducing the consequences which might be expected, 
and the Italian dramatic Muse again sunk to the 
earth, hke a bird that had had only sufficient 
strength to take one short and rapid flight into 
its native element. 



.-O, FILICAIA, &c. 

Among the contemporaries of Metastasio, Apos- 
Zeno merits the first rank, as well on account 
I of the conspicuous station he occupied among the 
bpoets of his age, as of the extensive erudition 
I for which he was remarkable, and whioh so fre- 
\ quently brings his name before the student of lite- 
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rary history. This learned man was born at Ve- 
nice, December 3, 1668. His father, who was a 
physician of note, died while he was still a child, 
and left him and his brother Nicolaus, to the care 
of their mother, who shortly after married a noble- 
man named Antonio Cornelio. The two brothers 
were placed at an early age under the best masters ; 
but Zeno speedily distinguished himself by the su- 
periority of his intellect and his greater application. 
In 1664, he published some short Latin poems wi 
passing public events, and this, his first appearance 
as an author, was sufficiently encouraging to in- 
duce him to proceed. His next production was 
a translation into Italian verse of the Satires of 
Persius, and by several minor compositions. After 
having acquired considerable notice by these poems, 
and particularly by some melodramas which in- 
troduced him to the patronage of the Duke of Mo- 
dena, he began to devote himself to the study of 
history and biography, and the preparation he made 
for writing the lives of the celebrated poets of his 
country, affords a strong testimony to his care and 
diligence; but the extent of the work, like most 
of those which he wrote on historical subjects, pre- 
vented his bringing it to a conclusion, and thug 
the world has been deprived of some of the moat 
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valuable fruits of his erudition and applicatioD. One 
of his numerous undertakings, however, though of 
a different kind, he brought to a successful termi- 
nation in 1691. Thiti was an abridgment of the 
Dictionary delta Crusca, a work which was receivetl 
by bin countrymen with great applause, and which 
evinced the perfect knowledge he possessed of the 
niceties ofhis language. The " Galleria di Minerva" 
afforded another instance of his zeal ibr the inte- 
rests of literature ; and still more so, the " Gioroate 
de' Letterati d' Italia," a work of the same kind as 
the Galleria, but more extensive, and fuller of im- 
portant papers, contributed to it by the most eminent 
men of the age. The " Ephemerides," a periodical 
of a simUar character also started by him, number- 
ed among its contributors Salvini, tlie celebrated 
Scipione Mafiei, and the great historian Muratori. 
Zeno had to endure many unpleasant circumstances 
while editing this work ; and his friendship with 
MafFei was considerably diminished by his dis- 
covering that that writer, too eager, it has been 
observed, of reputation, had published one of 
the papers in the Giomale, in a separate work of 
his own. 

His ^pointment to a public situation hindered 
for a time his prosecution of these various literary 
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pursuits; but in 1718 the success of his operas 
ha<l raised his reputation so hij^h, that lie receiveit 
an invitation from the Emperor of Austria to pro- 
ceed to Vienna. He was for some time undeter- 
mined as to wliether he should accept this honour, 
but having lost his wife, and there being no weighty 
or pressing cause to hinder his departure, he at last 
decided upon leaving Italy for the Court of Vienna. 
He does not seem to have set out in good spirits, 
and before he reached the place of his destination 
he had the misfortune to break his leg, which con- 
fined him several weeks on the road. His mind, 
in the mean time, was agitated by a hundred fears 
lest his money should not be.suilicient to carry him 
to the end of the journey, and when he arrived at 
Vienna, he terrified himself with the apprehensions 
that he might after all be left in neglect, and, want- 
ing both money and friends, be reduced to ex- 
treme distress. His doubts, however, proved false, 
and he had every reason to be satisfied with the 
treatment he received from the Emperor, and tlie 
great men about Court. The first drama he pro- 
duced was the " Iphigenia," which was followed 
by the " Papirius," at the representation of which 
the Emperor was so gratified that he said he had 




never seen a piece which had given him so mucli 
pleaflure. 

But it was not only ae a. poet that Zeno exer- 
cised his abihties at Vienna. His reputation as an 
historian acquired liim the honour of being ap- 
pointed Historiographer to the Emperor, and his 
loudness i'or investigation induced him to com- 
mence a work on the same plan as the celebrated 
history of Muratori. C)n learning, liowever, that 
his former associate was engaged in the same de- 
sign, he generously ceased from his intentions, and 
offered the annalist the advantage of both his 
materials and advice. 

■ After spending eleven years at Vienna, he be- 
gan to feel an unconquerable desire to return to 
his native country; and as Metastasio had already 
proved his ability to supply the place he had occu- 
pied, he obtained permission to retire without much 
difficulty, the Emperor securing to him his yearly 
stipend on the flattering condition that he should 
annually furnish the Court with a sacred drama. 

On his return to Venice he resumed his usual 
occupations, and carried on, in conjunction with 
his brother, the publication of the " Ephemeri- 
|r des," which continued to appear till the death of 
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his fellow-labourer, nfter which it gradually ceoBed. 
the age and melancholy of Apoetolo incapacitating 
him from sustaining the exertion it demanded. 
He still, however, employed himself on subjecte 
(■onnected with history, both civil and literary. 
His collection of medals was one of the linest is 
Europe, and hia extensive acqumntance with the 
minutest portions of literary history is evidenced by 
his notes to Fontanini's " Eloquensia Italiana," a 
work to which he had contributed at its first ap- 
pearance some valuable hints, which the author 
had not had sufficient generosity to acknowledge. 
but expressed great indignation at the advice 
with which Zeno liad answered his letter desiring 
him to give it. 

The Emperor's command, which had imposed 
upon him the necessity of continuing to write > 
eacred drama annually, was not neglected; and be 
was accustomed to express himself as so much 
more satisfied witli his pieces of a religious charac- 
ter than he was with those of a different kind. 
that he said he would willingly see all but his sa- 
cred dramas perish, while of those he preferred 
the Gerusalemme to all the rest, " because," he 
observed, " it was nearly all written at the foot 
of the cross on which Christ lay crucified." 




Zeno lived to his eighty-first year, and left be- 
hind him one of the best and brightest characters 
that can be found attached to a name of celebrity. 
His perfect freedom from selfishness, and from the 
envy which so frequently infects the literary cha- 
racter — his fervent piety, the morality of his ac- 
tions, and the purity and carefii! veracity of his 
conversation, were all so many steps by which he 
raised himself above the level of his contemporaries 
in moral worth, as by his learning and application 
he rose above them in literature. The amiable and 
also virtuous Metaatasio bore testimony to tlie me- 
rits of his predecessor, and honoured him both as a 
man and a poet. 

Vicentio Filicaia was bom at Florence, in the 
month of December 1642;* "a most gloomy pe- 
_ aiod," says Fabroni, " and one which proved almost 
L'4ltal to elegant literature, such was the error and 
■ -thick darkness which overspread the minds of those 
o desired to cultivate the Muses." Tlie family of 
IT poet, on both the father's and the mother's side, 
s ancient and noble ; and at an early age he was 
i bntered at the Jesuits' College, where he acquired 
Wtiie foundation of a learned education, and was then 
I teat to Pisa to complete his studies and accomplish 
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himself in the knowledge of jurisprudence. But 
poetry, the destined rivul of that science with tno$t 
young men like Filicaia, drew him repeatedly front 
his proper pursuits, and having fallen desperately 
in love with a young lady who resided near his 
lodguigs, his passion for versifying grew every day 
stronger. The object of his afi'ections died soon 
after he became acquainted with her ; and the 
time he had before occupied with seeking to gain 
her affections, he now felt it a sort of duty to em- 
ploy in lamenting her early death, till at lengtli 
growing weary of his amatory strains he flung all 
his compositions into tile fire, and took a solemn 
oath never more to write poetry except on sacred 
or heroic subjects. Fortunately for his reputa- 
tion he kept his word, and his odes breathe the 
truest spirit of the lyric Muse. His fame was 
speedily and extensively spread abroad, and Chris- 
tina Queen of Sweden became one of his warm- 
est admirers, and encouraged him to exercise his 
genius witli the most flattering marks of esteem 
and patronage. Ho munificent were the gifts he 
i^ceived from her hands, that he was accustomed 
to say, that whenever he looked either at his home, 
his children, or his wife, he was reminded of some 
favour bestowed on him by the Queen. 




At the death of Christina, Filicaia found himself 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, which greatly 
afflicted his spirits; and to this source of uneasi- 
ness was added the deeper distress he suffered 
about the same period from the loss of his son, a 
■".youth of great promise. He was, however, shortly 
P'Jdieved from his anxiety respecting the situation 
"'of his affairs by the liberality of Cosmo HI., who 
gave him the command of Volterra, in the execu- 
tion of which office he conducted himself with bo 
, '-ttuch urbanity and attention to his duties that he 
Hwained the affections of all around him. 
^'" Thus restored to the enjoyment of tranquillity, 
and possessing an income sufficient for his support 
and that of his family, Filicaia resumed his literary 
labours with great ardour, and devoted his atten- 
tion especially to the composition of Latin poetry, 
the specimens he produced of whicli were highly 
praised, and acquired so much popularity that the 
English Ambassador at the Court of Florence, sent 
copies of the most admired to England, where they 
f met with the most extravagant applause from Lord 
^mers, and several other noblemen. The verses, 
iwevet, which obtained these praises were suffi- 
jntly complimentary to English feelings; and 
^abroni sarcastically observes, " Non poterant non 
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' accept! ssi ma populo, propriorum mcritorum 
laudator] superbo," — they could not be otherwise 
than most acceptable to a people who proudly laud 
their own merits. 

The inhabitants of Volterra, wjio regarded him 
as a parent, were anxious to retain him among 
them, but Cosmo thought proper to remove him 
to Pisa in the year 1700. He continued there 
about two years, at the end of which period he 
returned to Florence, much improved in his circum- 
stances by the liberal conduct of the Duke. He 
(lied in the year 1707. 

Alexander Guidi, may here also be menticoied 
as one of the poets who stand forth from the crowd 
of writers who did bo little in this age to render it 
one of importance in the history of Italian litera- 
ture. He was born at Pavia, in June lli50, and 
studied with success at Parma, where he published 
a collection of his Italian poetry in the year 1681. 
He also brought out the same year his melodraina 
entitled " Amalasunta," which was peribrmed, or 
rather sung in the College of Music. Soon after 
this, he went to Rome, and obtained the favourable 
notice of Queen Christina and otlier powerful per- 
sonages. The former, discovering the excellence 
of his genius the more she conversed with bim. 




' Wquested the Duke of Parma, in whose employ the 
poet had been for several years, to allow him to 
enter her service : the request was granted, and 
Guidi took up his residence at Rome in May 1685. 
The learned men with whom he now became ac- 
quainted, strongly advised him to avoid, by every 
means in his power, the imitation of contemporary 
writers, and to endeavour to acquire a pure style 
by the study of the Latin and Greek classics, and of 
Petrarch and Chiabrera. A striking improvement 
waa visible in all he wrote after this ; and to his 
diligent attention to the judicious remarks of liis 
friendly critics he owes the present existence of his 
name among the poets of Italy. His fable of 
" Endymion," written at the desire of the Queen, 
obtained him the same praise as his smaller pieces 
of poetry, and Gravina thought it of sufficient 
worth to illustrate it with a commentary, while in 
speaking of the other productions of the author to 
Scipio Maffei, he observed that he was the first in 
that age who dared to reject the corrupt and florid 
language of modern poetry for the simplicity and 
chastencss of the classics, and to write with a proper 
elevation of spirit and newness of colouring instead 
of being a servile imitator. Guidi became more 
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a tragedy named " Sophonisba," hoping, says Fa- 
broiii, to rival Triasino and Comeille ; but he wholly 
failed in his expectations ; he wanted the power of 
varied expression, and the uniform style in which 
all the characters spoke disgusted whoever read it. 
He next commenced the translation of some homi- 
lies into verse, induced to undertake the task at 
the persuasion of his friend Crescimbeni ; but urgent 
affairs obliged him to leave Rome, and he did not 
proceed farther than the commencement. Having, 
however, fiilfiHed the object of his journey which, 
it appears, was to advocate the cause of his native 
place against some oppressive tax, he returned, 
crowned with the blessings of his feliow-citizens, to 
Rome, and immediately determined to resume the 
translation of the homilies, by which he hoped to 
acquire the favour of the new Pope, Clement XI. 
To proceed with his work the more effectually, he 
resolved on retiring into the country for a time ; 
but amusing himself as he went with what he had 
done of the translation, he found parts of it so bed 
that he was thrown into the greatest state of ci- 
tation. The next morning, June 12, 1712, having 
passed the night on the road, he reached Frascati, 
his place of destination, still violently oppressed in 
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spirit, and in a few hours after his arrival, he was 
seized with apoplexy and expired. 

The life of Carlo Innocenza Frugoni was one of 

.'Constant change, but furnished few incidents to 
reward the pains of the biographer. He was born 
of an ancient and noble family, at Genoa, in No- 

. yember 1692; and, being a younger son, was per- 
■suaded by hig relatives in so pressing a manner to 

1 become a monk, that their advice almost amounted 
to a command. In obedience, however, to tbeir 
directions lie, at jifleen, entered the congregation 
of Somasca, and the next year commenced his 
noviciate, which being completed, he, the May 
followijig, professed. The strong argument which 
induced him to become so willingly the victim of 

.liis ii-iends' persuasions, was his passionate love of 

! study; and, by the time he was four-and- twenty, 

I he was deemed sufficiently accomplished in ele- 
gant literature to be appointed to the Professor- 

,«hip of Rhetoric in the public school of Brescia. 

, iWhile there, he established an Academy, or " Co- 

ilonia Cenomana," and, as his Arcadian name, as- 
■umed the appellation of"Cornate." In 1717 he 

1 Trent to Rome, and taught rhetoric in the " Col- 
Clementino ;" while holding which situation 
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he became acquainted with many literary men of 
distinction, and also acquired notice by his own 
productions. He returned to Genoa in 1719, and 
opened 8 theological seminary, but was speedily 
obliged to leave tlie city on account of some verses 
which had given rise Co aspersions against his cha- 
racter. He then proceeded to Bologna; and, after 
one or two other changes, went to Parma, where 
lie obtained the patronage of the Duke, and, by his 
adaptation of the old drama " II Trionfo di Ca- 
miHa," and other pieces for the stage, succeeded 
in establishing himself in the Prince's favour. But 
his hopes of prosperity were ail dissipated at the 
investiture and capture of the city by the Aus- 
trian army ; and, though he condescended to the 
meanness of writing a play for the purpose of dedi- 
cating it to the conqueror, he was disregarded, 
and left without any prospect of recoveriDg his 
pension. After, however, having suffered a variety 
of distresses, he had the happiness to see the 
Spanish Infanta take possession of the Duchy, and, 
by as venal a prostitution of his muse as poet ever 
was guilty of, he contrived to pass the remainder 
of his days in tolerable comfort. Like Fillcaia, 
he was regarded with great admiration by the 
English ; and, when he was at Venice in 1744, 




'X^ordHolderness, the Ambassador, eotertamed him 
several monthH in his house. He died in Decem- 
ber 1768. 

There was little to admire in the character of 
Frugoni, and he was conscious of it himself, but at- 
tributed all his errors and misfortunes to the force 
he had suffered in being made a monk. The con- 
finement and mode of life to which his profession 
subjected him, filled him, he said, with sorrow and 
rage ; and having, after much intercession with 
the Pope, in which he was greatly aided by Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio, obtained a release from his vows 
as a monk, and been reduced to a secular priest, 
he ever afler professed to regard tJie indulgent 
Pontiff as the greatest benefactor he could have 

The poetry of this author partakes of most of 
the vices of the age, but it evinces originality and 
ardour, which, if they had not been too often sub- 
jected to the venality of which he has been so 
justly accused, would have obtained him as much 

tse with posterity as he enjoyed among his con- 
poraries. 
■ Opere. Pa 
I 
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our feelings to see a 
&inily once celebrated for its pure and well-earn- 
fid nobility, degenerating in its offspring, it is 
equally or still more painful to discover any fall- 
ing off from that elevation of sentiment and noble 
bearing which, at a previous period, distinguished 
the men devoted to study and the Muses. Others 
may be expected to change with the times; pro- 
fessions, skill in which is to be rewarded by 
gain, will be followed indiscriminately by the noble 
and the base minded ; and there is nothing in 
the general maxims by which the different classes 
of society distinguish themselves that can act 



as a conservative against tiie corrnption of 
sentiments: but freedom, honesty, and elevati 
of principle are to the poet what chastity is to 
women, — if he eacritice them, his very excellence 
but reminds us of his dishonour ; and, while we walk 
among the flowers which he calls up beneath our 
feet, we fear lest an adder is concealed there ; and, 
when we warm with the honied draught we have 
drunk at his hands, we dare not he tree and happy 
in his fellowship, lest there should be poison in the 
bowl. I am tempted to say that, next to the sin 
which an unhallowed power has sometimes com- 
mitted in making tlie ministers of religion speak less 
than the truth, is that of making courtiers of poetE. 
They are intended, by the very gifts of their na- 
ture, Co keep all generous, humanizing feelings 
awake in nations — to be the coryphsei of the 
people when they would pay homage to what is 
great and dignified — to soften their bosoms when 
they are hardened by faction or discontent — to re- 
prove them when they sink in worth, and are base- 
ly indifferent to the cause of virtue — duties which 
are but ill performed when these children of genius 
become victims of effeminacy, and cower beneath 
the wings of protectors, whom they might, 
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h^B, have animated to the noblest deeds, and who 
would then have honoured as teachers rather than 
protected them as vassals. These observations 
have been already amply illustrated in the present 
work, and the literary history of Italy in the eigh- 
teenth century illustrates them still more forcibly. 
"Parini," observes Mr. Hobhouse, "was almost the 
only Italian poet of the last century who dared to 
conceive, and certainly he was the only one who 
was capable of completing the project of directing 
the efforts of his art towards the improvement of 
his fellow-citizens." 

This excellent poet was born May 22nd, 1 729, 
and the lives of few literary men present us witli 
a more affecting picture of genius struggling with 
obscurity and distress, or a more animating ex- 
ample of independence, preserved amid all the 
temptations to which poverty can expose a man, 
and uninjured even when the pressure of great 
bodily mfirmities would have been alleged as an ex- 
cuse for yielding by any mind less nobly constituted. 
The parents of Parini were peasants, who possessed 
a very small and poor farm, on the bank of the 
Lake Pusiano, situated about twenty miles from 
Milan. Notwithstanding, however, the extreme 
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scantiness of his income, old Parini, observing the 
talents of Giuseppe, resolved upon taking him lo 
Milan, where he placed him under the instruction 
of the most learned preceptors the place afforded." 

In the Academy Arcimboldi, superintended by 
the Bamabites, be studied the various branches of 
moral philosophy ; but his mind was, from the 
earliest period of life, imbued with a strong and 
engrossing love of poetry, which rendered a power- 
ful effort necessary before he could settle to any 
other pursuit This etFort, however, the circum- 
stances of his parents compelled him to make soon 
afVer he entered the Academy. His fether, unable 
to support him any longer, was obliged to find him 
occupation as a copyist, and looked with eager 
expectation for his completing his course of the- 
ology, and embracing the priesthood.f 

Parini continued to pursue bis studies undis- 
rouraged, supporting himself as he best could, and 
occupying the few leisure hours left him in the 
diligent perusal of the best Latin oud Italian poets, 
till he was near twenty-one, when he was bsbmI- 
ed with a worse affliction than any he had to 

• Francesco Reina, IJpere Ji Parini- 




dread from the mere want of reBources. From 
^_ liiB birth, it appears, he had suffered considerably 
^^vfrom a weakness in the muscles, which had nut beeu 
^^■RTercome by the growth of his person, though 
^^H(t . a great degree lost sight of from the hila- 
^^n^y and buoj^ney of spirit for which his youth 
^^^%a8 remarkable. But at the period of which H-e 
are speaking, he was seized with a paralytic affec- 
tion, which deprived him of the use of his linibs, 
and from which he never wholly recovered. 

kThus circumstanced, he would notwithstanding 
PTe persevered in preserving himself independent ; 
p^ his mother, now left a widow, wanted support, 
and for her, and to procure her what little comforts 
he could, though for nothing else, he was willing 
to sell his time to the wealthy people who required 

kius attendance as a tutor to their children. He 
)W8 thu8 enabled to support his mother, whereas 
before, while he gave her money to procure bread, 
he had to go unfed himself. In addition to his 
gaining this important object, by engaging in tui- 
tion, he became acquainted with the manners of 
the fashionable world, which he was shortly after 
to depict with so much skill, and was enabled, 
moreover, to pursue his study of the classics with 




more ease and comfurt, adding to the perusal 
the best authors in Latin and Greek, the 
anil laborious study of criticism and philosophy. 

He had not long to wait, after thus accomplish- 
ing himself, for an opportunity of proving his skill 
and erudition. In a controversy, first with Ban- 
diera on his work entitled " I Pregiudizj delle 
Umane Lettere," and next with Onofrio Branda, 
who had been his tutor in the Academy, he dis- 
tinguished himself to the admiration of all his ac- 
quaintances; and though the latter contest was 
carried on with so much fury, that the tribunal of 
the Chancery prohibited its continuance, and Pa- 
rini himself called it one of the disgraces of lite- 
rature, his style was remarkable for its purity and 
elegance. 

The confidence with which this controversy in- 
spired him, induced him to think seriously about 
composing Rome work which might place him at 
once among the celebrated writers of his country. 
Conscious, however, of possessing a more than or- 
dinary share of originality, he resolved upon strik- 
ing out a new path for himself, and of securing, if 
possible, all the advantages of novelty to assist the 
efforts of his abilitj'. But this was no easy task. 
Tragedy he rejected, though tempted to choose it 




by the natural turn of his disposition, on account of 
political circumstances. Satire was too common, 
and even in the hands of Ariosto had acquired com- 
paratively little notice ; still it seemed more pro- 
mising than any other branch of composition, and 
as he was now well acquainted with the great, and 
had been long a keen observer and critic of their 
follies, he at length determined to 'make them the 
subject of his poem. 

But another difficulty presented itself before he 
began to put his thoughts into verse. The lan- 
guage of satire had from time immemorial been that 
of the world rather than of books, and each satirist 
had employed that dialect of his native tongue 
which was most elegant, and at the same time most 
familiar in its modes of expression. In almost every 
country of the world, the language as used among 
the respectable classes of the capital is the standard 
of propriety, and the satirist or dramatist has never 
to ask himself what dialect he shall choose, or how 
he is to make himself intelligible. But in Italy it 
is different, and the factions and oppressions to 
which it has been so long subjected, has prevented 
it from having a common language. Parini, how- 
ever, was not to be disheartened in his design, but 
blending the style of the satire with that of comedy. 
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and carefully examining a xatirical drama caUed 
" Femia," written by Martelli in blank verse, he 
convinced himself of the practicability of his design. 

As Booa as he had proceeded sufficiently far in 
the poem to make its object intelligible, he obtained 
the opiuiouB of Pa^seroni, Fagliazzi, and other lite- 
rary friends respecting its merit. Fagliazzi was so 
pleased with it, that he spoke of its excellencies to 
the Austrian Plenipotentiary, the Count di Firniian. 
On being told the nature of the work, and that it 
was about to be published, the Count replied, 
" That's very good ; there is great need of it." 

Encouraged by so many favourable testimonies, 
Parini lost no time in publishing tlie " Mattino," or 
Morning, which appeared in I7fi3. All Italy, it la 
said, was charmed with the novelty and various 
cellencies of this poem ; and the author was eagerly 
pressed to finish the " Mezzogiorno," or 1 
as speedily as possible. This second part, 
ever, did not appear till near two years after, bul 
it was received with equal favour. Not only wai 
the public delighted witli the liveliness of tlie 
tire ; but the literary men of the day saw with wi 
dor to what perfection Parini had brought blank 
verse. For some time past, that species of 
position had been the fashion among the poets both 
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good and bad, but on comparing the neat and flow- 
ing lines of Parini's poem with tlieir own slovenly 
verses, many of them determined to attempt blank 
verse no more, having at length discovered that to 
vary and adjust its pauses so as to secure both va- 
riety and harmony is much more difficult than to 
find rhyme. Fnigoni himself said on reading Pa- 
rini's Mattino, that he now saw he had never known 
how to write blank verse, though he formerly 
thought himself very skilful in it. The two poets 
became thenceforward intimately acquainted. 

The Count Firmian, who had so warmly encou- 
raged the publication of the Mattino, was not back- 
ward in manifesting his friendship for the author 
after its publication. He first made him editor of 
the Gazette, and next, in 1769, appointed him Pro 
feasor of the Belles Lettres in the Palatine Schoo , 
establishing a new chair in the academy solely far 
that purpose, and having to encounter at the same 
time a most violent opposition from the Jesuits. 
Parini, who had been previously offered the Pro- 
fessorship of Eloquence in the University of Parma, 
but refused it, entered upon his present duties witli 
a mind richly stored with learning, with a well 
cercised taste, and great natural abilitiei as well 
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as a strong inclination for the subject which he was 
about to treat. 

His next appointment was to the Professorship of 
Eloquence in the Gymnasium di Brera, and duriiig 
the first year he enjoyed that situation he composed 
the celebrated course of lectures published in his 
works. Being afterwards called to the chair of the 
fiiie arts, he performed his duties 
indefatigable zeal as in his other si 
lectures he delivered on t 
mentioned were always numerousl; 
both natives and foreigners, who w 
interested, it is said, by the noble truths which he 
mixed up with his literary discourses, that they 
admired him as an example as well as a preceptor. 
A still higher compliment is paid him, when M. 
Reina says that his country owes to Parini the 
preservation of good taste, and that intellectual 
culture which has so frequently placed a barrier to 
the spread of foreign corruption. 

The reputation he acquired by his lectures on 
the fine arts, was little less extensive than that 
which rewarded his labours on subjects purely lite- 
rary ; the best artists from every part of the coun- 
try came to ask liis advice, and very often to ob- 
tain plans or outlines of subjects, a number of 




hich still exist, the production of Pariiii's ability. 

piVasari's Lives of the Painters was one of his most 
ivourite works. 

His taste for the arts and tiis poetic genius 
rere both called into exercise on the arrival of 
the Archduke Ferdinand. Count Firmian, in order 
to celebrate his marriage with Maria Beatrice 
of Este, appointed a nuptial drama to be perform- 
ed with the Ruggiero of Metastasio. Pariiii was 
accordingly directed to prepare one for the oc- 
casion, and he proved his judgment in no slight 

Megree by the manner in which he executed his 
task. By all men of sense and real poetic feeling, 
the opera, when divested of that peculiar charm 
which it derives from the exquisite strains of Me- 
ta£tasio, was regarded as a burlesque on the ge- 
nuine drama, and the powerful genius of Alfieri 
having already begun to excite the attention of 
Italy, such men as Parini would naturally feel un- 
willing to class themselves with the mere slaves of 
musicians and aceoe-painters. The Count, however, 
was not to be disobeyed, and our poet set about 
'the opera ; but he resolved to do away as much 
8 possible with the absurdity of introducing songs 
Into a piece where natural and human passions arc 
o be exdted by probable occurrencei or represen- 



tations : he therefore tbew his characters and fable 
from the doubtful realms of faocy, and instead of 
historical heroes, brought gods and demi-gods on the 
stage. Neither Nature nor probability can be easily 
offended when neither the nature of the beings re- 
presented, nor their mode of action, is understood. 
The introduction of music and singing, conee- 
quently, when the drama is composed of such mate- 
rials as these, produces no feeling of absurdity in 
the mind, but tends to keep it in that pleasing state 
of bewilderment and uncertainty, which always at- 
tend the idea that we are present among beings of 
a different order and nature to ourselves. 

Parini succeeded in satisfying hie patron, and 
liis opera was greatly admired for the clearness and 
elegance of the style, the ingenuity of the plot. 
and tlie manner in which it was developed. The 
execution of this task was succeeded by the im- 
position of anotlier, the drawing out of a plan for 
the decoration of a palace which the Archduke 
erected on the site of tlie old theatre, which he 
took down for that purpose. In performing his 
duty, the poet had often to contend with the 
Prijice respecting tlie embellishments of the hall of 
audience, which the latter wished to have adorned 
with paintings of the Judgement of Paris, but 
which tlic poet, with far better taste and judgmeat. 
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determined to have decorated with representations 
of a nature better fitted to the character of the 
'place. 

But these employments of his ability were suited 
to his inclination, and he willingly obeyed his supe- 
riors, when their calls upon his talents might be 
obeyed to the advantage of his favourite arts, and 
eonsistently with his honesty and reputation. ITiis 
lie felt not to be case, when, on the death of Maria 
Theresa, he was desired by the new Societa Patri- 
otica, of which he had been chosen a member, to 
compose a funeral oration in praise of the deceased 
Empress. He had unfortunately not sufficient re- 
solution to express his feelings at once on the sub- 
ject, or he did not, perhaps, see at first, how he 
must compromise his private sentiments to do just- 
ice as a public eulogist. He had no sooner, how- 
ever, begun to compose his oration, than he found 
the insuperable difficulties with which, feeling as he 
did, he should have to contend. In vain, therefore, 
did he endeavour to proceed ; his inventive genius 
refused to assist him ; he could draw no topics from 
the suggestions of his favourite principles which 
entered well into his subject, and after a useless 
struggle, he foimd himself obliged to accept the in- 
vitation of a friend to pass some time in the coun- 
try, where he hoped he might be more favourably 
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disposed for thinking. And had it been i 
from want of ability to reflect, the change of scen^ 
and the repose he enjoyed in his retreat might have 
had the desired effect, but Maria Theresa's actions 
and principles still appeared in the same Hght to 
the free-minded patriotic poet, and every time he 
recollected that the Empress favoured the laqui- 
sition, and that her boasted generosity was but a 
squandering of the wealth which was not her own, 
the pen fell from his hands; and with all the fertile 
wit and ready eloquence which produced the Mat- 
tino, be could find neither thoughts nor expressions 
to honour the memory of Metaatasio'a patroness. 

But the agitation of mind which he suffered while 
attempting to execute this unprofitable tasb, bad so 
serious an effect upon his nerves, that he was un- 
able to compose himself to the performance of bis 
usual labours, and he for some time heard the pub- 
lic calling on him from every quarter, to give them 
the succeeding parts of his popular poem, without 
the power to fulfil their request, or take advant^^ 
of so favourable an opportunity for promoting his 
reputation. " II Vespro" and " I,a Notte," how- 
ever, were at length resumed, and he also again 
turned bis attention to lyrical composition, and 
formed the hope of being one day able to excel 
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i/tbe most celebrated of his countrymen in that 
species of poetry. " It appeared to him," says 
Reina, " that the rich, harmonious, and fascinating 
language of Italy, which in the tender and delicate 
forma of the original Petrarch, abounds witli so 
much grace, had not been carried, either by .Ber- 
nardo Tasso or by Chiabrera, to that degree of 
elegance, and grandeur of expression, which are 
the peculiar properties of Greek and Latin lyric 
poetry, and whicli tliose two excellent poets sought 
to imitate, but never reached the severe economy 
of the ancient lyric writers."* 

odes and sonnets of Parini are justly es- 

.jjinated by his countrymen, who rank them among 
ist specimens in their language of the spe- 
composition to which they belong. But the 
attention of the amiable author was in the mean 
time forcibly attracted to the affairs of his coun- 
try, and in fact of Europe. On the death of 
Count Firmian, he lost his best triend, and the 
only firm protector he had ever possessed. The 
freedom of his sentiments, his satires, and the 
inflexible severity of his manners, had, on the 
other hand, created him numerous enemies, and 
he speedily found himself on the point of being 
• Vita, Opere. 
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reduced to tlie lowest condition of poverty. His 
reputation, the best safeguard in any country 
against violence, and the influence of the Coun- 
sellor Pecci, who continued his friend, alone saved 
him from losing the professorship, on which he 
wholly depended for the supply of his moderate 
wants. 

The accession and reforms of the Emperor 
Joseph the Second, were hailed by Parini aa 
greatly tending to produce that public happiness 
and security which it was his ardent prayer to see 
established throughout the world. His politick 
sentiments being thus set at rest for a time, he 
devoted himself without disturbance to the dutJM 
of his professorship and other literary occupation^ 
finding at the same time another occasion for tlie 
exercise of his taste for the fine arts, in the cotiili 
position of subjects for the decoration of the neir 
Palazzo Belgiojoso. 

At the breaking out of the French revoltitioii, 
his mind was again immersed in the troubled Beft 
of politics. As a patriot he looked with de^ 
anxiety at the progress of events which might tn 
the end confer freedom on his own country ; and 
83 a philosopher, he could not but cootemplMe 
with the liveliest interest an occurrence lAlcb 
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displayed the BCtion of those principles on society, 
respecting the nature and influence of which he 
bad been speculating through a great portion of 
bis life. Even poetry and study seem to have 
yielded to the exciting thoughts to which his 
political enthusiasm at this period gave birth. Tlie 
Paris journals were read by him with an avidity 
which nearly cost him the sight of one ofhis eyes; 
and to the constant perusal of the public prints, 
be added the serious study of all the great poli- 
tical theories which in any way bore upon the 
subjects which bo completely occupied his mind. 
We roiut not, however, omit to mention, as it 
affords an admirable trait of the purity and honesty 
of Parini's mind, that as a public teacher, he never 
allowed himself to take advantage of his influence 

I aver the youths whom he instructed, to infuse bis 
Wrivate opinions, or convert them to espouse a 
fnise, the merits or defects of which they were 
iKapable of estimating for themselves. 
^ The Austrian throne, in the mean time, was 
ascended by Leopold the Second, and on his pass- 
ing through Milan, he performed an act of ge- 
nerosity which well became his imperial character. 
^Hs Uap|iening to see as he was passing throu^'h one 
^^■of the streets, a venerable-looking man, who, dread- 






fully lame and infirm, was helping himself i 
with a stick, he asked one of his courtiers if U 
knew who it was. " It is Parini," was the reply; 
and the Emperor, astonished and distressed that 
a man of such celebrity and genius should be 
forced to labour in go bad a state of health through 
the streets on foot, irnmediately ordered that a 
larger stipend should be paid him, but to the (Us- 
grace of those whose duty it was to fulfil the royal 
commands, Parini was left to make the best of his 
crutch and narrow stipend as before. 

In conlbrmity with the wishes of the Archduchess 
Maria Beatrice of Este, he had, afVer great labour 
and hesitation, prepared the remaining- portions of 
liis poem for the press, and revised the part al- 
ready published, when the French took possession 
of Milan, and he trusted that the day was arrived 
when a new order of things would be commenced, 
and a wider gate opened to literature and philo- 
sophy, at the same time that the freedom of his 
countrymen was secured against the farther ag- 
gressions of their ancient masters. One of the first 
acts, indeed, of the conqueror was to raise the 
poet to that station among his fellow-citizens which 
he so richly merited by his patriotism, his learning, 
and experience ; but Parini, as a member of the 




I^Unicipal govenuoent, was the same frank and 
svere-minded man as he was when satirising the 
■gsffeminate nobles of Italy, and military tyrants are 
t more open to the counsels of philosophers and 
-men of worth, than the Viceroys and deputies of 
Imperial courts. After a few weeks, therefore, 
of pohtical labour as a magistrate, finding tliat he 
could do little good by the longer possession of his 
office, our poet resigned, and on doing so, gave all 
the proceeds of his magistracy to the poor of his 
parish, avoiding the appearance of ostentation by 
doing this act of beneficence secretly. 

In the midst of all the fections, with their at- 

»^kendant consequences, which distracted Italy at 
ilids period, he lived, it is said, a life of freedom 
and tranquillity ; but the tranquillity which Parini 
enjoyed when freed from public office was not 
the result of idleness or indifference. His anxiety 
for the welfare of his country and of Europe was 
never diminished, and lie watched the rapid 
changes which were every day occurring, with a 
careful and penetrating eye. His retirement was 
that of a philosopher, better able to make his 
power felt by the secret but mighty influence of 
^^ his opinions, gradually and surely diffused, than 
^^U>y the strength of his eloquence in tlie senate- 
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house. Of this Parini was fully aware, and in his 
Btudy, conversing witli his intimate friends, and 
by the manly and elevated tone of his lecturt^s s« 
a professor, he did much mori? towards diffusing 
the sentiments he, admired, than he wouJd have 
done, it is probable, in a political capacity. Nor 
did he long intermit his favourite studies while hit 
thoughts were thus attracted to considerations ol" 
more immediate importance to mankind at large. 
He prepared materials for some lectures on the 
celebrated production of Leonardo da Vinci, the 
Last Supper; and his perusal of his favourite 
classics was continued with the same enthusiasm as 
in his youth. But by this incessant study, added 
to the daily reading of the journals as before-inen- 
tinned, his sight, already severely affected, became 
every day worse, and he was at length obliged to 
submit to an operation. As this was happily at- 
tended with beneficial results, he seized upon the 
opportunity aiforded by his recovery to complete 
II Vespro and La Notte, as if he felt conscious 
that it might be the only period allowed him 
between his late attack and one still more fatal- 
It cannot but have struck the reader with sur- 
prise to find this repeated mention of Parini's 
poem of the Day, and that it was still unfiDisfaed. 




But he was tremblingly alive to 1 
language, entertained an opinion that none but 
the most perfect poetry ought to be sent into 
the world, and, still more, seems to have been 
coHBCious that the power he possessed over his 
thoughts was greater than the influence which iiis 
thoughts exercised on his heart — a case in which 
a writer of his judgment would know that his 
chance of reputation depended more on the cau- 
tious elegance of his style and the cultivated grace 
of his descriptions, than on the power or passion 
of his sentiments. This may in a great measure 
account for the extreme slowness with which Pa- 
rini composed, and for the circumstance that his 
beat odes were those written in advanced life. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that his desire of re- 
u«|)utation might furnish another reason for this cau- 
|>4ion. He had acquired, by the first part of his 
, an extraordinary degree of popularity for so 
lort a work, and lie would naturally be unwilling 
o risk a diminution of his feme by sending another 
'portion of the poem into the world, of the merits 
and perfection of which he was not tolerably well 
assured. But, after all, it is not a little surprising 
I .. to see a man like Parini spending a whole life of 
k^itudy, and producing so few works. The exertion 
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nece&aaiy for the preparation of his lectures mutt 
have been, comparatively speaking, trifling ; and, 
excepting the duties of his professoTship, he had 
nothing, during the latter years of his lite, of a 
literary nature, to divert his mind from original 
composition. But notwithstanding this, all he pub- 
lished himself, (and his posthumous works, with 
the exception of the two last cantos of the Day, 
are condemned as possessing little or no merit,} 
consist of only half his principal poem, extending 
in all to less than four thousand line^, and of a 
few odes, and other miscellaneous pieces. 

in 1799 intelligence arrived of the rapid progress 
of the Germans towards Milan, and Parini, it might 
have been supposed, would have seen reason to 
dread a formidable interruption to his tranijuiUiiy ; 
but he remained undisturbed, and was threatened, 
says Reina, but not persecuted. Little farther op- 
portunity, however, remained for the enemies of 
truth to manifest their ill-will against this excellent 
man. He was now in his seventieth year, and having 
been for some time deprived of his usual exercise 
by the state of his eyes, he was attacked with dropsy, 
which, combined with the natural infirmity of hb 
frame, quickly reduced him to a condition of great 
feebleness. On the 15th of August, the daj on 
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KiHuch he died, he rose at eight o'clock in the 
ing, being prevented from resting by a violent 
ition of heat and wearisome irritabilitj. Two 
: three friends, professors in the Academy, soon 
after called on him, and to one of these he recited, 
in an elevated tone of voice, a sonnet which he had 
been requested to compose respecting the return of 
tlie Germans. On tlie arrival of his physician, he 
desired to be informed respecting his condition, 
and was answered that danger was near, but not 
immediately at hand. He received this intelli' 
gence with the composure that became him ; and, 
taking them into a neighbouring apartment, con- 
tinued to converse with his friends without ex- 
hibiting any signs of agitation or confusion of 
thought. Being compelled to complain of the 
burning heat under which he was stiil suffering, he 
observed, " Formerly it would have been believed 
that 1 was tormented by a demon. There is now 
no longer any belief either in a demon, or a devil, 
or even in the God in whom Parini believes." 

It was not till two o'clock in the afternoon that 

he ceased from thus conversing with his friends. 

He then retired to his chamber, and said to a ser- 

^mj!Vat who attended him, that the sight of the eye 

^^Bfftich had been lately operated upon was un- 
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usually clear, and that he felt a. degree of strength 
not natural to his weak frame. Having lain dowD 
on the bed, he shortly after this expired, and with 
the same composure and serenity as he had evinced 
while conversing with his acquaintances. 

The peculiar characteristics of Parini's writing! 
are derived from the classical correctness and na- 
tural felicity which his style exhibits in such ad- 
mirable combination ; and from the ability which 
genius and keen patient observation afforded him, to 
paint the evanescent manners of the world in liv- 
ing colours, and give a scenic brilliancy to his verse, 
by introducing a succession of new images, and 
exhibiting each under its most appropriate and 
striking form. To those sources of the excellence 
to which our author attained, may be added the 
equally important ones of great honesty of cha- 
racter, an ardent love of truth, an almost intuitive 
perception of fitness in manners, and, lastly, a pro- 
Ibiuid respect for his art, in regard to both its 
literary and moral purposes. 

It was from a combination of these sources of 
excellence that the ■' Giomo" of Parini derived 
those varied and original beauties, which obtained 
it the extensive popularity it has enjoyed from 
its first publication to the present time. The 
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iglish reader may be enabled to form some idea 
of the style oi' this celebrated poem, by being told 
that it has been compared in different parts to that 
of Pope in his " Rape of the Lock," to that of Cow- 
per in the " Sota," of Virgil in the " Georgics," and 
of Crabbe " when he ia most harmonious and ten- 
der."* Within the line of this noble circle, indeed, 
may be found brilliant specimens of all the peculiar 
merits for which Parini is famous ; he, however, 
sought more, perhaps, than any of the English 
writers to construct his verse and phraseology on 
an artificial plan, and, generally speaking, he seems 
to be inferior to them in those excellences of 
which he occasionally catches the spirit. The ob- 
ject he proposed to himself in tlie composition of 
the poem was, as has been intimated, the satirical 
reproof of the great for their ignorance, and their 
wasteful expenditure of the day in dressing and in 
fashionable entertainments. To effect this with 
more facility than he could have done by direct 
satires on the follies or vices of the world, like 
those of Horace or Juvenal, he invented a plan for 
his poem, by which he gave it a sort of dramatic 
effect, and avoided the repulsive character of a 



nere grave reprover. 
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BB the preceptor of a young noblotnan whom he 
desires to instruct in the important art of '■ wiling 
away the slow and wearisome days of life, which ie 
BO long and burdensome, and attended with such 
insufferable annoyances." Nothing can exceed the 
admirable manner in which, after thus addressing 
the " Giovin Signore," he describes the morning as 
it appears in the open fields of Nature, and to the 
good villager who rises with his wife aiid children 
at the first dawn of light, and then suddenly atop* 
in the midst of the description with, " But what? 
Does your hair stiffen, like the porcupine's quills, 
at my words? Ah, no, Signore I this is not^owr 
morning." The cares of the toilette and other 
preparations for visiting, the methods to be pur- 
sued when the hero appears as a cavaher servente, 
in short, all the circumstances which can be sop- 
posed to interest a fashionable, effeminate, and 
luxurious young man, living in a society consti- 
tuted like that of an Italian city, are described 
with the utmost precision and minuteness. But 
from the light and sarcastic style in which these 
important lessons are given, the author repeatedly 
rises into one of superior dignity, and display* 
great power of language, sometimes in describii^ 
trifling occurrences as worthy of heroic verse, at 




others in ingenious allegories, and not unfrequently 
in real appeals to the feelings. 

Some few of Parini's odes hare received dis- 
tinguished praise, and it has been observed of him, 
that he wholly abandoned the track pursued by 
his predecessors in lyrical composition, restoring it 
to iu tegitiniate use, that is, to arousing the high- 
est mora) or political virtues in those who study 
it," In this respect he was certainly very supe- 
rior to most of the later lyric writers ; and we can- 
not sutEciently admire a man who had sufficient 
spirit as well as originality of mind to oppose the 
taate of hifi age in a matter like this. 

The most striking feature in Parini's character 
a« a literary man, was the extreme severity of his 
critical opinions. He owed, it is believed, more to 
study than any other author of eminence that 
ever lived ; and hence, probably, the scrupuloi 
of his taste. " Others," he was accustomed ti 
"praise my writings, I cannot praise them. Now 
that I am old, I know in what beauty consists. If 
I could recall thirty years of my past life, 1 should 
compose something, perhaps, worthy of ray coun- 
try." In the same manner he observed, " The me- 
diocrity, which is go good a tiling in fortune, is the 
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worst of all tilings in tlie fine arte, wliicli should ex- 
hibit nothing except what is supremely excellenL" 
But this severity was strongly contrasted with that 
which is so often the offspring of mere insensibi- 
lity and dulness. In the earliest part of Alfieri's 
career he pronounced him the father of the Italian 
drama; while of Monti he said, that the sudden 
and sublime flights of that writer continually 
threatened a tail, but he never fell. 

In his latter years he made Dante and Ariosto 
his constant companions, observing, that the more 
he knew of his art the more he admired them, and 
the more he studied them the more they delighted 
him. The investigation of the Italian language in 
all its niceties, and unremitted practice in the em- 
ployment of it in composition, he considered abso- 
lutely necessary to the attainment of any excel- 
lence as a writer. " He who knows not his 
own language," he would say, " cannot make his 
own thoughts avail him as he desires ; and those 
Italians who run af^cr a false style, and foreign 
words and idioms, run tlie risk of losing all preci- 
sion of ideas." " Avoid," he would also say, '■ the 
mean Lombard writers, and the modem Tuscans, 
who have degenerated from their ancient gran- 
deur." Even his patriotism found an additional ex- 
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citement in his zeal tor the purity of his language : 
" If we become free," lie exclaimed, " we shall have 
a language which, if it be not at once perfected, 
will, at least, be proper, expressive, robust, and 
dignified, for a free people have every thing that 
is proper and worthy of admiration." Reina, who 
has carefully recorded these memorabiSia of Parini, 
says, that he once observed to him, while speaking 
of the pleasure which the publication of Machia- 
velli's works afforded him, that that author would 
teach him " to think, to speak, and to write with 
freedom." 

From the same writer, the friend and biographer 
of Parini, and the editor of his works, we learn that 
he was as severe in his mannere as he was in his 
criticisms and literary opinions. In his long and 
constant intercourse with the great, he was never 
guilty of compromising that dignity with which ho- 
nesty of thought should invest every human being, 
and in an especial degree those on whom the Crea- 
tor has conferred the power of thinking with greater 
force and clearness than the rest of their species. 
He flattered neither vices nor follies, and the flat- 
tery which he disdained to exercise towards others, 
he as indignantly repulsed when offered to himeslf. 
And this trait in his character was the result of 
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principle, not of innate moroeeness. His heart was 
BB open to friendship as it was firmly shut against 
the flattery of those who sought his acquaintance 
as an honour, and the temptations of those who 
would have paiJ for his praises with patronage. 
The intimacies which he formed with persons who 
merited his esteem were lasting, and a new face 
was never seen to awaken the same signs of glad- 
ness as the sight of those with which he had been 
long familiar. In the society of young persons 
he was particularly mild and agreeable, delighting 
to witness the ebullitions of youthful spirit, and 
exercising towards his pupils who exhibited an 
^pearance of talent, tlie most encouraging kind- 
ness and attention. He evinced the same suavity 
of manner in the company of females, and to the 
graces and accomplishments of those whose virtue 
was equally worthy of respect, his heart was always 
open. 

To complete the character of this admirable 
man, he was as firm and rational in his love of 
liberty, as he was warm and zealous. His reproofs 
of the great, it has been observed, never partook 
of that violent or abusive nature which distin- 
guishes satire prompted by vulgar envy rather than 
by a dignified respect for morality. In expreiwig 




his love of liberty, and his desire to see it esta- 
blished in his own country and elsewhere, he was 
careful to mark the distinction between freedom 
and licentiousness ; nor, observes his friend, was he 
ever heard to express a sentiment on the subject 
opposed to the coolest rectitude — a circumstance 
the more to be praised, when we consider that 
Parini was a man of quick feeling, and never accus- 
tomed to conceal his real opinions. When dis- 
gusted with the turbulent conduct of the Frencli 
Municipal Government, he remarked, that when 
faction should cease, and the people establish their 
own fundamental laws, and nominate their magis- 
^^UjUates, he would tlien again hasten to serve his 
^^ft^untry. The same feeling gave birth to a sen- 
^^B^ment of a higher character. " I console my- 
^^E^lf," he said, " with the idea of the Divinity ; I 
^^L>,fiad no law of human justice secure without the 
^^^ fears and hopes of a life to come." 

It is not to be wondered at that Parini, distin- 
guished by so many noble principles, was beloved 
and honoured by all who had not some dishonest 
interest to protect, which his virtuous and manly 
sentiments endangered. His influence with the 
^^.,j>eople was remarkably shown in a circumstance 
^^Bwentioned both by Ueina and Mr. Hohhouse. Ac- 
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cording to the former, some violent demagogue 
wanted to force him one evening, at the theatre, to 
join the mob in crying death to the aristocrats, 
instead of which, he shouted with so terrible a 
voice, " Live the Republic I death to no one 1" that 
tranquillity was immediately restored. The square 
opposite the theatre where this occurred, is still 
pointed out to the stranger as the scene of one of 
the best triumphs of virtue and a good character 
over popular feeling, that can be found recorded in 
history. 
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Pew men of letters have passed a more actiye 
life than the subject of the present memoir, and in 
tracing whether his personal or literary career, we 
are repeatedly surprised with the contrast afforded 
by his lose of change, and the constant agitation In 
which he was kept by the pursuit of pleasure or 
famct to the repose in which other literary men are, 
for the most part, found to place their chief delight. 

Victor Alficri was born in the city of Asti in 
Piedmont, on the 17th of January 1749, and of 
noble and wealthy parents. The materials of his 
biography are afforded by the copious history he 
has himself given of his hfe ; and the praise he has 



uniformly enjoyed for great candour and honesty, 
renders his work one of the most useful and inte- 
resting autobiographies in exiBtence. From his 
account of his childhood we leam, that his father, a 
man of the most honourable principles, lived con- 
tentedly in retirement, enjoying his ample fortune, 
and only desiring that a son might he given him to 
preserve his name, and keep up the family respect- 
ability. Aehehad not married til! the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, the birth of uur author filled him with 
unspeakable pleasure; and that the hope of his house 
might be guarded as much as possible from the 
ordinary perils of infancy, he sent him to be nursed 
in the country, about two miles from Asti. Almost 
every day the good father walked to see his little 
son ; neither the storms of winter nor the oppres- 
sive heats of summer could deter him from this 
labour ; but before Victor had completed the first 
year of his life, tJie fatigue he suffered from his 
walk, in one of the most sultry days of the season, 
drew a sore in his body, of which he died in a few 
days. 

The mother of our author remained but a short 
time in the state of widowhood, taking for her 
third husband the Cavalier Giacinto Alfieri di Mag- 
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liano, a gentleman whose manners and person were 
well calculated to secure her regard. 

The first affectionate feelings of Victor's heart 
were called into play by his sister Giulia, about 
two years older than himself; and it was in his part' 
ing from her in his seventh year, when she was sent 
to a convent, that he experienced the greatest 
affiiction he had hitherto known. In regard to hiR 
education, no farther care was taken by his mother 
and father-in-law than to provide hini a tutor, whose 
incapacity for the charge wholly escaped their no- 
tice ; " it not being at all necessary," they observed, 
■' that a gentleman should be as learned as a doctor." 
Notwithstanding, however, this neglect, Victor felt 
an early inclination for study, which was greatly 
increased by bis being deprived of his sister's so- 
ciety ; and before he was eight years old, he began 
to experience those impressions of melancholy 
which gave so remarkable a colouring to his future 
life. Without any other cause than an indefinable 
sorrow, he once sought to destroy himself by eating 
what be supposed to be poisonous herbs, while hi^i 
horror of being looked at, and his general timidity, 
which were greatly increased by the foolish punish- 
I -neDts to which he was subjected, afforded sure in- 
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dications of the evils to which he would be ahMJ 
exposed. In descrihing his character at this f 
riod of his life, he says that he was taciturn aiid 
placid for the most part, hut occasionally lively 
and loquacious ; that he was always in the ex- 
tremes — obstinate and restive if force were em- 
ployed, but most pliable to kind treatment and ad- 
vice ; having u greater dread of ridicule tlian of any 
thing besides — susceptible of shame even to excess, 
and inflexible if he chanced to be discovered and 
rebuked. But in the year 1758, according to the 
wise suggestions of his paternal uncle, the Cavalier 
Pellegrino Alfieri, he was disjtatched to Turin to 
complete his education. An old servant was sent 
with him, in the double capacity of attendant and 
guardian, and the journey was performed in a man- 
ner which greatly pleased his youthful vanity. His 
humour on the occasion was to show his bravery. 
hardihood, and contempt of whatever it did not 
become a traveller to indulge in. When they stop- 
ped, therefore, to bait the horses at an inn on the 
road, feeling himself thirsty, he strutted into the 
court-yard, and not deigning to ask for a glass, 
dipped the corner of his cap into a cistern, and 
drank his fill of the water. To the remonstrances 
of his attendant and the postilion he bravely re- 
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plied, that they who were about to travel through 
the world, ought to deepise such things, and that 
a good soldier should not drink otherwise than he 
had done. Whence he had gathered these Achilies- 
like ideas he knew not, he says, as his mother liad 
always educated him with great softness. His 
impressions on reaching Turin were such as every 
youth of sensibility would feel in similar circum- 
stances. It was between one and two in the af- 
ternoon when he entered the city ; the day was 
bright and lovely, and as the carriage drove down 
the principal street, his heart bounded with delight 
" But my feelings," says he, " were not so glad in 
the evening, when 1 found myself in a strange 
house, surrounded by unknown persons, without my 
mother, without my old master, with the face of 
ray uncle, whom 1 had seen but once in my lile. 
and whose looks seemed very different to those of 
my caressing, loving mother ; all this threw me 
into grief and regret, and made me anxiously wish 
for the objects I had parted from the day before." 

His spirits, however, did not remain long de- 
pressed, and having become reconciled to his new 
home, and finding himself under less restraint than 
ever, his uncle, who had intended to secure his 

Kid improvement hy removing him to Turin, 
. 
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began to grow weary of his juvenile sports, and 
hastened to place him in the academy, to which 
he sent him in August instead of October, as 
had been proposed. His account of the institu- 
tion of which he was thus become a member, 
gives an excellent view of the state of public edu- 
cation in Italy in the last century. " I found 
myself," says he, " at the age of nine years and a 
half, transplanted into tlie midst of unknown per- 
sons, at a distance from my friends, 'isolated and 
abandoned, as it were, to niysell'i for tlie species 
of education to which I was now subject pretended 
to no influence on the minds of the youths, except 
in regard to their studies, and heaven knows how 
little in that respect. No moral maxim, no in- 
struction in life was ever given us, and in fact who 
was there who could give it us? for the tutors 
themselves knew nothing of the world either in 
theory or practice. 

" The academy itself was a very sumptuous edi- 
fice, divided into four sides, in the midst of which 
was an immense court. Two of these sides were 
occupied by the students; the other two by the 
king's theatre, and the royal archives. 

" The side occupied by us who were called 6f 
the second and third apartment, was opposite the 
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latter ; thfit occupied by those of the first apart- 
ment being opposite the king's theutre. The upper 
gallery on our side was called the third apartmeni, 
and was destined to the youngest pupils and in- 
ferior Bchools ; the gallery on the ground-floor 
was called the second, and was intended for the 
more adult ; a third or half of these studied in the 
university, another edifice close by the academy ; 
the rest pursued their studies in the military col- 
lege. Every gallery contained four chambers at 
least, each occupied by eleven youths, over whom 
presided a person named the Assistente, generally 
some poor fellow whose only payment consisted in 
receiving board and lodging free, while he studied 
tlieology or law in tjie university ; and, if the As- 
sistente was not a student, he was generally some 
old and ignorant priest. A third part of the 
side destined to the first apartment was oc- 
tupied by the king's pages, to the number of 
twenty or twenty-five, who were totally separated 
from us, at the opposite angle of the vast court, 
and close by the archives before mentioned. We, 
the younger students, could not have been worse 
situated : between a theatre, which we were not per- 
mitted to enter above five or six times during the 
carnival ; the pages, who attended on the Court, 
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and who, continually hunting and ridmg, 
ed to enjoy so much freer and happier a life 
we did ; and, lastly, among foveignere, who occu- 
pied the first apartment, almost to the exclusion 
of natives, aod who consisted of a mixture of north- 
erns, English principally, Russians, and Germans, 
and some from other parts of Italy. It was a lodg- 
ing-place to them rather than one of education, 
for they were restrained by no rules, eKcept that 
of being in before midnight ; in other respects 
they went to the court, the theatres, and into 
good or bad company, as it suited their inclination." 
Our poet was placed in the third apartment, and 
in the middle chamber. His man Andrew, who 
still attended him, was become a petty tyrant, and 
between him and the Assistente poor Victor had 
little prospect of comfort. The tutors, who ex- 
amined him the day after he entered the acadomy. 
put him in the fourth clasa, with an intimation that 
in three months they expected he would be fit for 
the third; but the teachers were even mure igno- 
rant than the priest under whom he had studied 
at home, and he speaks in no very flattering terms 
of any part of the establishment. " 1 was an ast 
?s, and under an ass. I read Corneliu* 
NepOB, some of Virgil's Eclogues, and such thingi; 



.we made stupid, nonaeiiBical themeB, bo that in any 
I .well directed school we should have heen consi- 
dered a very miserable fourth class. I was never 
the last in the company ; emulation spurred me on 
tiU 1 had surpassed or equalled the lad who stood 
first ; but I had no sooner reached the top than I 
sank back into torpor and indiJFerence. I wus, 

»„perhaps, to be excused, for nothing could equal the 
):dullQes8 and insipidity of those studies. We traiifr' 
«jBted the lives of Cornelius Nepos, but none of us, 
probably not even the master himself, knew who 
those men were whose lives we translated, nor 
their countries), nor in what age they flourished, 
nor under what governments they lived, nor even 
what a government was. All our ideas were either 
circumscribed, or false, or confused ; the teacher had 
^^■,)U> object in teaching — tlie students no excitement 
^^HfR learning. They were shameful fellows i no one 
^^iVfttched over us, or if any one did, he knew 
DO thing." 

In November he was promoted to the Humanity 
class, and found an instructor much superior to the 
tutors of the lower forms. He was also excited to 
emulation by a youth who at first wrote better 
themes than he did, and who eould roeite six hun- 
^H dred lines from the GeorgicE, whereas his own me- 




mory would not retain more than four liundred. 
The superiority of his elaaenian sometimes choked 
him with rage, lind prompted him occasionally to 
open complaint ajid abuse, but, on the whole, they 
were good friends, and the poet was generous 
enough to admit the merits of hig rival except 
when smarting under a new defeat. His vexation 
was also considerably diminished by his shortly 
after gaining tlie complete superiority in theme- 
writing, and his envy, by the fine countenance of 
his opponent, personal beauty having had lioro 
his infancy a powerful effect on his judgment. 
About this period also he became possessed of a 
volume of Ariosto, how, lie was unable to remem- 
ber, but he believed by purchasing it of a fellow- 
student with the part of a fowl which vras allowed 
him e^ery Sunday, and which he resigned for six 
months together to another of his companions who 
told him stories, for which the pullet was given in 
]iayment. Ariosto he was unable to comprehend, 
though he could translate the Georgics, and there 
were lines of which neither he nor his companions 
could discover the meaning ; to add to their per- 
plexity, the tutor, finding the book in their pos- 
session, immediately forfeited it, and they were 
again left without any means of becoming ac- 
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quainted witli the poetry of their native lan- 
guage. 

The health of Victor was even less improved than 
his mind, by his residence in the academy ; he in- 
creased neither in height nor robustness, and was 
more like a little wax-candle, he says, thau any thing 
else. During the severe attacks of sickness which 
he suffered, he had no very near relations in Turin 
to attend to his wants, his uncle having been made 
Governor of Cuneo, where he resided eight months 
in the year. A cousin of his father, however, often 
asked him to his house, and Alfieri retained to the 
end of his life an affectionate regard for this kind- 
hearted man. He was an architect by profession, 
and as architect to the King had built many of the 
most magnificent edifices in Turin. His conversa- 
L idon was almost always on his favourite art, and 
Bi-soch was his idolatrous veneration for Michel An- 
t gelo, that he never pronounced his name without 
taking off his hat and bowing. By a residence in 
Florence he had also acquired a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the Tuscan dialect, for the use of which, on 
his return to Turin, he was at first ridiculed by his 
acquaintances ; " But such," observes Altieri, "' is 
the power of the beautiful and the true, that after 
a little time they discovered that I spoke a Ian- 
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guage, while they used only a rude and barbarous 
jargon, and they thenceforth were continually vi- 
siting me, in order to babble forth their Tuscan, 
especially the Signors who were deairoua of con- 
verting their houses into palaces." 

In 1760 our student was placed under the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, B man very inferior to the super- 
intendant of the Humanity class. But tlie bad 
state of Victor's health, the ridicule he suffered 
from his companions, who abused him on account 
of a scorbutic eruption which afflicted him, and his 
natural susceptibility to such affronts, made a deep 
impression on his mind ; and, as lie began to find 
comfort only in solitude, he was obliged almost in 
self-defence to employ his time in study. So poor, 
however, was the effect of his academical pursuits, 
that though he recovered his Ariosto, and found 
opportunities to read him, the varied inventions of 
the poet afforded him little pleasure, and he ceased 
at last to study him at all, disgusted with the con- 
tinual breaks in the story, and the difficulty he 
experienced in tracing a connexion between one 
part and the otiier. The translation of the j^neid 
hy Annibale Caro afforded him far greater amuse- 
ment, and some of Metastasio's operas would hava 
delighted him still more had it not been tl 
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ended just as they were beginning to excite his 
BfinpathieB, — a greater annoyance, he observes, than 
,,that occasioned by the interruptions in Ariosto. 

The following year, — he was tlien but thirteen, — 
he entered upon philosophy, and was placed in the 
class de' Grand], His memory was now his whole 
dependance, and though he coutd never compre- 
hend the fourth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, he contrived to make a conspicuous figure, 
little as he was, among the Grand. The lecture on 
the peripatetic philosophy took place after dinner, 
and was, according to his account, only a tempta- 
tion to sleep standing. Some months, however, 
after his advancement to this class, his sister Giutia 
was sent to Turin, to protect her trom a lover 
whose addresses she had shown signs of bemg in- 
clined to receive, though not yet fifteen. In addi- 
tion to the pleasure Victor received from her pre- 
■ence, he had the gratification of visiting' the 
King's theatre during the carnival, in company 
with his relation the architect. The delight with 
which he heard the music of the opera for the first 
time was unbounded. The piece was II Mercato 
di Malmantile, and the performers were the best 
in Italy. " The brilliancy and variety of that di- 
vine music," says he, " made a profound impression 
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on me, kavirtg, if 1 maj go speak, the track of the 
harmony in my ears and in my imagination, and 
agitating every tibre of my frame to such a degree, 
that for more than a week 1 remained sunk in a 
profound and extraordinary, but not unpleasing 
melancholy ; from this I conceived a total disgust 
and nausea of my accustomed studies, and, at the 
same time, a singular awakening of fantastic ideas 
which would have enabled me to make verses had 
I known how to go about it, and to express the 
most lively emotions had I not been unknown 
both to myself and to those who pretended to edu- 
cate me. This was the first time that music took 
so great an effect upon me, and it long remained 
impressed upon my memory." Sound, he conti- 
nues to observe, was the most powerful agitator 
□f his mind, of his heart, and intellect, at all 
periods of his life, and especially that of couor 
ter-treble and female voices. " Nothing appears 
to me," he says, " more affecting, more various, or 
more terrible; and all my tragedies have, I may 
say, been conceived either while I was actually 
hearing music, or a little after." Not long after 
this be was permitted to visit Cuneo, where he 
spent a fortnight with his uncle, and made his first 
sonnet, which, though praised by many persons. 
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was so ridiculed by the Count, that from that 
period, till he was more than twenty-five, he never 
again thought of making verses. 

The death of his uncle, which occurred a few 
laontiis after this visit, and his having arrived at 
the age of fourteen, set him somewhat more at 
liberty ; his servant Andrew, who hud turned out 
very unworthy of hia trust, was dismissed for a 
more respectable guardian ; and having gained the 
degree of Master of Arts, he was rewarded for 
his diligence by being admitted into the riding- 
school, the great object of his wishes for some time 
past, and which had the effect of greatly improving 
his weak constitution. The being obliged to take 
lessons of a French dancing-master was very dif- 
ferently telt, and he conceived a disgust for what 
he terms that puppet-like accomplishment of 
dancing, which never left him. 

On the 8th of May 1763, a memorable era in 
tile journal of his youth, he was removed to the 
first apartment, which was nearly filled, as has 
been said, with foreigners, the greater portion of 
whom were English. The manner in wliich they 
passed their time has been already mentioned, and 
Alfieri was not long before he assimilated his 
manners to theirs. " A table served like a lord's," 




says he, " much dissipation, very little Btudy, much 
sleep, riding every day, and following my own iB- 
clination more and more, quickly restored and 
redoubled my health, my activity, and fervour." 
His hair, which in his iUness had been shaved oS, 
to his great annoyance, began to grown again, his 
whole appearance improved at the same time, and 
with that improvement he became desirous of 
fashionable dress, in which he found means tg in- 
dulge himself by obtaining credit of a complacent 
but extortioning tailor. Having escaped at the 
same time from the heavy studies of the schools, 
he was at liberty to seek what species of reading 
he chose, but so little was he acquamted even with 
the names of books, or so imperfect was his notion of 
his native literature, that during a fit of industry, 
which lasted about three months, he confined him- 
self to the perusal of Fleury's Ecclesiastical History. 
The idle and cheerful style, however, in which 
he now spent his time, underwent a sudden changei 
occasioned by his own imprudent wish to obtain 
still greater freedom. None of the other students 
who occupied the first apartment were under an 
attendant, and he resolved upon trying the experi- 
ment of gomg out by himself as they did. He 
was reprimanded, and was contumacious — was 
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punished by confinement to the College Court, but 
despised the decree : and thus the struggle went 
on between him and the superiors of the Academy, 
till it ended in his being made a prisoner in his 
chamber. He now refused to rise from his bed, 
and remained sunk in obstinate melancholy, re- 
solving never to reclaim a liberty which he en- 
joyed so imperfectly, and passing his days, as he 
describes it, like a brute beast. The marriage of 
his Bister Giulia at length set him free ; he accom- 
panied her and her huabaod into the country, 
and, on his return, was indulged with the liberty 
for which he had contended. At the same time, 
also, he acquired greater command over the for- 
tune left him by his lather ; and the first use he 
made of his money was to buy a horse, of which he 
was so fond, that his anxiety, if it ailed any thing, 
which it often did, would keep him awake all the 
night; but, by the end of the year, he not only 
possessed this first and special favourite, but had 
seven other horses besides. 

Nobleness and generosity of nature were not 
less evident in Allieri'g disposition at this period 
than his love of horses and rich clothes. Possess- 
ing a greater command of money than most of the 
other young men in the Academy, even those of 
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high birth, whose fathers were still living, he was 
able to indulge in luxuries which to them were wi- 
attainable. But, being as free from vulgar vanity 
as he was fond of making a figure among his equals, 
he never sought to offend those who were in- 
ferior to him, either in fortune or mind, by a boast- 
fijl show of superiority. Thus, whenever he had 
procured a new dress for some particular occasion, 
or to rival some of his companions, his equals, he 
always took care to pull it off before rejoining the 
rest of his fellow-students, or to hide it up, if they 
came to his rooms, blushing, he says, as if he had 
been guilty of some crime, if they chanced to set 
him in it. " And such, in fact," he continues, " I 
fell in my heart it was to have, and much morat 
to make a show of those things, which my frieodl 
could not have." On this principle of loving giwfr 
deur, but subjecting his pride to his kindoMi 
of heart, he prevailed upon his guardian, after 
great contention, to let him purchase a very ele* 
gant carriage, a thing ridiculous enough, as he 
observes, for a lad of sixteen, and in a little ci^ 
like Turin ; but, after he had obtained it, he WM 
ashamed of riding in it while he saw his fHendi 
walking, and it was, therefore, scarcely ever used 
He still kept up his number of horses, and tbb 
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only because he could indulge his humour in them 
without esciting any degree of envy in his com- 
panions, which was more than counterbalanced by 
his stud being always as much at their service as 
his own. 

After having spent about ten months in this man- 
ner, felt the first symptoms of love, excited by a 
lady whom he had seen for a few days on a visit 
to some friends, and made a journey to Genoa, he 
left the Academy, in the character of Porta- inaegna, 
in the provincial regiment of Asti. He joined his 
company in the September of 1766, and fulfilled all 
his duties, but abhorred them, " not being able," 
he observes, " to adapt himself to that chain of 
graduated dependance which is called subordina- 
tion, and which is, it is true, the soul of military 
discipline, but could never be the sou) ofaftiture 
tragic poet." The calls upon his time or attention, 
however, were very alight ; and, after encountering 
some opposition from his friends and the King, he 
obtained permission to visit various parts of Italy, 
under the protection of an English Catholic, who 
was tutor to two young men, a Fleming and a 
Dutchman, students in the Academy. 

The party set out from Turin on the morning of 
the 4th of October 1766. The first place at which 
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they stopped for any time was Milan ; 8 
ing the Ambrosiau Library, Aifieri gave ai)of!ber 
notable instance of hi!> profound ignorance of his 
native hterature. As one of the most precious 
curiosities in the collection, the librarian handed 
him an autograph manuscript of Petrarch's, when, 
barbarian- 1 ike, he pushed it trom him, sayiug, it 
was nothing to him. He accounts for his conduct 
in this affair by observing, that he had liod, at the 
bottom of his heart, a secret illwiil against the said 
Petrarch for some years before, for when he was a 
philosopher, having taken up his poems, he touid 
not for the world discover his meaning, on which 
account he had enrolled himself with the French 
and other presumptuous ignoramuses, setting him 
down as a sectarian, and a babbler of cold conceil4. 
At Florence, where they arrived in October, he 
was somewhat affected at the sight of Michael 
Angelo's tomb, and the thought suddenly rose in 
his mind, that those only were the truly great 
among men who had lefY something lasting behind 
them. With less complacency he records, that, 
instead of taking advantage of his month's resi- 
dence in the Tuscan capital to improve his know- 
ledge of his own language, he employed the whole 
time in studying English. 
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In December the travellers reached Rome, and 
isited the usual objects of curiosity, going 
» St. Peter's twice a-day, and examining it with 
ludable patience and attention. From Rome they 
proceeded to Naples, and, after staying there some 
weeks, our poet obtaioed permission, through the 
influence of the Sardinian Ambassador, to bid fare- 
well to his English tutor, and pursue his tour with- 
out any one to interfere with his inclination. He 
immediately returned to Rome, whence he made 
another application to his guardian tor leave to 
visit France, England, and Holland. He was again 
successful ; but his guardian accompanied the per- 
mission with an intimation that he should allow 
him but 1500 zecchins for the journey, as only 
1200 had been thought sufficient for that he was 
at present making. Alfieri considered the ad- 
dition of 300 zecchins too little, when the much 
greater length of the journey was remembered ; 
but fearing, if he made any complaint, that an 
order might be sent for his return, he quietly re- 
solved to meet the difficulty by saving all he could 
before he crossed the Alps, and out of the sum 
allowed for his Italian tour. He now began to 
know what parsimony was, and he accuses himself 
of having been guilty of keeping back his faithful 
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servant Elia's wBges, and diminighing' his supplieE, 
till the poor fellow said he would drive him to rob 
for his living, and this though he set the greaiefit 
value on his services and attachment. Proud and 
impatient as he was, too, he determined to travel 
with a vetturino instead of by post, and submitted 
to the torture of riding a miserable beast all the 
way to Loretto, where his patience got the better 
of his resolution to be saving. 

Venice at first greatly delighted him, with its 
numerous theatres, its crowds of strangers, from 
various parts of the world, and the gay scenes 
which it constantly presented : but in the midst of 
all this gaiety he was attacked with the melan* 
choly humour to which he had been so early sub- 
ject. His observations on this circumstance will 
greatly assist us in forming a correct view of his 
character, and of the complicated feelings, which, 
by their operation on his powerful intellect, served 
both to develope and modify his genius. " I passed," 
says he, " almost all my time at Venice alone, 
without going out of the house, and without doing 
any thing else but stand at the window and make 
signs at or hold little dialogues with a lady who 
lived opposite. The remainder of the long, wearj 
day I passed in sleeping, or in ruminating on I 



know not what, and very often in complaining, I 
knew not why, without ever finding peace, and 
never either doubting or investigating the cause 
of my restlessness and melancholy. Many years 
after, when I could reflect better, I found that this 
was a periodical affection, which occurred every 
year, in the spring, generally in April, sometimes 
not till June, and that it attacked me with more or 
less severity, in proportion as my heart and mind 
were more or less empty and unemployed. In the 
same manner, I have since observed, comparing my 
mind to an excellent barometer, that I have more 
or less ability to compose according to the less or 
greater weight of the atmosphere ; that a total 
stupidity seizes me during the violent solstitial or 
equinoctial gales ; that I am infinitely less clear in 
the evening than in the morning; and that I have 
a great deal more fancy, enthusiasm, and aptitude 
for invention in the coldest winters and hottest 
summers, than in moderate seasons. This my ma- 
terialism, which I believe to be common, more or 
less, to all men of delicate nerves, has, with the 
aid of time, greatly lessened my conceit of the 
little I have done well, as it has also diminished, 
in great measure, my shame for the much I have 
done ill, especially in my art, being fully convinced 
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tliat it was not in my power, in the seasons whicli 
I mention, to do otherwise." 

To a person in sound health this reiHoning ap- 
pears Euflicientiy unsubstantial, and the sufferings 
of which it speaks, awake little pity in the minds 
of those who have to stretch their imagination to 
conceive the power of an imaginary affliction. But 
our real pains and pleasures, of every kind, are 
so much heightened by fancj, and are so little, 
at any time, increased or lessened by reason, that 
the error seems on the side of those who refuse 
to place the unsubstantial grievances of the hypo- 
chondriac in the same rank with the ills which 
torture men's frames, or ruin their fortunes. The 
question, however, might have been feirly asked 
Alfieri, who excused his having written badly when 
the season was too hot, or too cold, or when the 
wind was in a wrong quarter, " Why he wrote at all 
at those times? for he, of course, had no remark- 
able impulse to composition at a period when to 
compose was a pain and labour, and he had, there- 
fore, no spell upon his mind to deceive him as to 
his incapacity for thinking or giving birth to his 
thoughts, Wlien the question is one of morality, 
it assumes a more serious aspect; and there are 
few persons who respect humanity, or place a due 
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Eilue on the means wliich exiat for raising and im- 
proving it, who would willingly believe that its 
noblest attributes can be irresistibly subject to the 
change of seasons and the atmosphere. 

Altieri, by his anxiety to visit many new and 
foreign scenes, lost both the pleasure and profit 
he might have derived from those before him. 
Venice, with all its brilliant collections of art, 
and the historical associations connected with 
its pubUc buildings, was passed carelessly over. 
After a dull and useless sojourn, therefore, in that 
city, the early story of which is as splendid as the 
crown of palaces with which it has wedded the 
Adriatic, he set out with the intention of proceed- 
ing as speedily as possible to France ; and, em- 
barking at Genoa, landed first at Toulon, the as- 
pect of which not pleasing him, he hastened to 
Marseilles, where the theatre, and the pleasure of 
bathing morning and evening from a lone and 
rocky point of the shore, put him in good humour 
with both himself and the city. In relating this 
part of his story, he repeats the observation he had 
already made several times. " I could have com- 
posed much poetry there, if I had known how to 

™, write either in prose or verse, or in any language 

j^HlHiatever." 
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But the amusements which he enjoyed 
seillea soon tired, and he set off for Paris on 
of August, travelling ferocemetOe dalle frenesia, and 
more like a fugitive than a tourist. In this manner 
he hastened to Lyons, passing every object on the 
road worthy of notice without the shghtest regard. 
" Neither Aix, with its magnificent and smiling 
scenery ; nor Avignon, once the seat of the Pa- 
pacy, and the burial-place of the celebrated Laura : 
nor Vaucluse, the residence so long of our divine 
Petrarch— nothing could divert me from flying, 
straight as an arrow, towards Paris. At Lyons 
mere weariness compelled me to rest two nights 
and a day ; and setting out, at the end of that 
time, with the same fury as before, I reached Paris, 
by way of Burgundy, in less than three days." 

The cloudy skies, narrow streets, un tasteful 
buildings, and bad smells which offended his senses 
on entering the celebrated capital of France, made 
him reftect for a moment with regret on the se- 
rene atmosphere and noble edifices he had left he- 
hind. The season also remaining uncommonly wet, 
and the Court being at Fontainbleau, he was soon 
weary of the city, to reach which had cost him so 
much exertion. His subsequent introduction to 
the King by the Sardinian Ambassador, and the 





opportunity of entering the best society of the 
place, did not alter his first impressions, and he 
gladly embraced the opportunity of proceeding tu 
England in the company of the Ambassador's 
nephew, a gay and talkative young man, who made 
a Jest of his melancholy humour and fastidiousness, 
but contributed, by his good-nature and anecdotes 
of his love adventures, to render the journey agree- 
able. It is pleasant to hear the poet speak of the 
feelings with which he first beheld London. " As 
mucli as the first sight of Paris displeased me, that 
of England, and especially of London, plea 
The streets, the inns, the horses, the 
universal comfort, the life and activity of that 
island, the neatness and convenience of the houses, 
though very small, the absence of beggars, and the 
I constant circulation of money, and industry, dif- 
Aised equally in the provinces as in the capital — 
[ SU these endowments of that fortunate and fret' 
p country captivated me at the first sight, nor has 
\ :toy opinion been at all changed, though I have 
rfsited it twice since." 
In the course of his stay in this country, he be- 
L came known to most of the best families in town, 
I 'through the introduction of the Spanish ambassador, 
[ -tile Prince di Masserano, who was also a relative 
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of his travelling companion. In company 
latter, he visited Bath, Bristol, Salisbury, and uthef ' 
provincial towns ; and so well pleased did he con- 
tinue with the country, that the idea rose in his 
mind that he should be happy to remain liere for 
ever. It was not, however, he observes, the people 
who pleased him so much; but the aspect of the 
country, the simple customs, the fair and modest 
women, and above all, the equitable government, 
and the true liberty which is its offspring — these, he 
continues, were sufficient to make him disregard the 
unpleasantness of the climate, the melancholy so 
common here, and the ruinous dearnesa of living. 

But notwithstanding his favourable opinion of 
England, and English customs, he set out on the 
1st of June for Holland, and arriving at the Hague 
when the fine weather made every thing look 
cheerful around him, he was not disappointed with 
the country, with which, he says, he should have 
been still more gratified had he never seen Eng- 
land, which he describes himself as preferring, Italy 
only excepted, to any nation in the world. 

At the Hague, he became acquainted with a 
lady, the wife of a gentleman of rank, whose beauty 
attracted his attention, and inspired him with h 
passion little honourable either in its nature or 
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effects. After following her into Switzerland, 
whither ehe travelled with her husband, he was 
obliged to bid her farewell, and determined in con- 
sequence to destroy himself. For this purpose, 
he sent for a surgeon to bleed liim, and as soon as 
he was placed in bed, removed tlie bandage from 
his arm with the intention of letting himself bleed 
to death ; but he repented in a minute or two, and 
calling to bis friend Co replace the binding, became 
reconciled to life> 

Shortly after this affair, be resolved upon return- 
ing to Italy, and by the beginning of winter found 
himself safely lodged in his sister's villa, after an 
absence from his country of two years and some 
days. He had now nothing to occupy his attention, 
and as he had purchased several books in passing 
through Geneva, he, for the first time of his life, 
thought of seeking relief from weariness and me- 
lancholy in reading. But it was ditficuU for him to 
^H decide on what to read. He knew little or nothing 
^H of the literature of his own country, and such was 
the bad dialect spoken in Turin and its neighbour- 
' hood, that he was scarcely able, it appears, to un- 
derstand the harmonious and exquisite periods ol' 
kthe Italian classics. Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso, 
therefore, were out of the question, and he sought 
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■ Voltaire the nourishinent af'% 
mind, at present so ill prepared either to disc 
their sophisms, or to perceive in what manner he 
might convert their hetter reasonings to the im- 
provement of his own philosophy. But even these 
authors were only read at uncertain intervals. The 
"Nouvelle Eloisc," however, he criticised with some 
severity and judgment: he endeavoured several 
times, he suys, to read it ; but though of a nature 
suiGciently impassioned to take au interest in its 
aeenea, he never could overcome his dislike of the 
mannerism and affectation to be discovered in that 
celebrated work, or of the signs it gives of so much 
holness of head with so much coldness of heart. 
The " Contract Sociale" of the same author, Alfieri 
was unable to understand, and therefore made lit- 
tle attempt to get through it. Of the works of 
Voltaire, he had the natural good taste to reject 
the poetry for the prose, to which he almost en- 
tirely confined his attention. Helvetius made a 
deep impression on his mind, and if he had not 
sufficient thought to become a metaphysician, he 
had sufficient heart to take an interest in the views 
which were suddenly opened to him respecting his 
own nature, and that of his fellow beings. It was, 
it may he believed, irom the same principle, that he 
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perused wit]i such enthusiasm and avidity the Lives 
of Plutarch. Some of these, as those of Timoleon, 
Cssar, Pelops, Cato, Brutus, and others, he read 
four or five times, transported to such a degree 
with rage, regret, or admiration at their fortunes 
and actions, that any one in the next chamber to 
that in which he sate would have thought him mad. 
" Often," says he, " I sprang upon my feet with 
agitation and almost out of rayseli', and witli tears, 
lamentation, and madness, raved to know that I was 
born in Piedmont, and in an age when nothing 
could be either done or said, and where it was al- 
most useless to think or understand." At the same 
time also he studied something of astronomy, 
and though not able to overcome any better than 
formerly the difficulties of geometry, he compre- 
hended sufficiently well the motions of the heavenly 
bodies to raise his mind to the contemplation of the 
sublime system of the universe. 

These were propitious signs of the change which 
would at no very distant day take place in the 
intellectual condition of our poet : he had begun to 
discriminate between false and true representa- 
tions of Nature — to comprehend how the human 
I adnd may be exalted to inspire deeds, the history 
|f which is the fountain-head of the noblest poetry 
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and he had learned, above alt, both bj this study 
and by that of astronomy, to free his mind from its 
narrow, individual boundaries, to forget Turin and 
the eighteenth century in his sympathy with the 
great and free of distant times and countries, and 
to annihilate the littlenesses of thought by making 
himself free of the universe. 

It was while his mind was thus beginning to 
acquire new vigour, that his friends conceived the 
idea of marrying him to a rich heiress of Turin, and 
of curing by that means both his melancholy and 
his love of wandering. At first he felt the moat 
violent repugnance to the proposition ; — to have 
children horn in Turin 1 where nothing good could 
be either said or done. Notwithstanding, howeTer, 
this reflection, the beautiful black eyes of the lady, 
and still more her large fortune, reconciled him by 
degrees to the thought of becoming a husband ; 
but he had scarcely made himself contented, and 
even happy at the prospect before him, when a 
gentleman, whose family had great influence witli 
the King, and whowas himself very ami able, stepped 
in and married the lady without delay. 

" The girl did well for her own happineas, and 
well for mine too," says Alfieri, " for if I had i 
ried I should certainly never have been s 
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[ |Ie Qcknow)edgeB, however, that he bluGhed when he 

ft«eniembered the basenegg of which he was guilty 

I in seeking to marry from a motive of avarice, but 

I seeks to explain the reason of his falling into such 

I temptation by the resolution he had formed 

while at Naples to become a diplomatist, in which 

character great wealth would add considerably to 

his influence and splendour. 

His ardour for travelling was now greater than 
ever, and as he had just come into the entire 
I ^session of his fortune, and, besides his regular 
■Wevenue, had between two and three thousand 
Mcchins in advance, there was nothing to oppose 
his will, and in May 1769 he again bade Turin fare- 
well, and took the road to Vienna. His faithful 
servant Elia stiU accompanied him, and relieved 
him of every care but that of providing for his own 
comfort. The Essays of Montaigne contributed to 
relieve the fatigue of the way, and being now far 
less impatient than on liia former journey, he found 
considerable pleasure in perusing the old author, 
and exercising his own thoughts at the same time. 
All that annoyed him was, that he was constantly 
obliged to look at the bottom of the page for a trans- 
lation of the Latin quotations, of which Montaigne 
is so fond, from the utter impossibility, he ob- 
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serves, to which he was reduced, of comprehending 
the moat trivial passages of prose, to say nothing 
of those from the poets. The meaning even of' 
verses taken from Italian authors he was obliged to 
seek in the notes, " because it would have cost 
me," says he, '* some little fatigue to imderstand 
them without. Such was my primitive ignorance, 
and want of practice in that divine language, with 
which I every day became leu and less ai^- 
quuinted." 

At Vienna tJie ambassador from Turin offered 
to introduce him to Metastasio, at whose house he 
was accustomed to pass the evening in company 
with the hterary men whom the poet assembled 
round him tor conversation, and the perusal of the 
Latin and Greek classics. The ambassador affec- 
tionately sought to awaken in Alfieri a thirst for 
literature by inviting him to join this erudite party. 
" But besides being retired by naturci" says the 
latter, " I was wholly ingulphed in French, and 
despised every Italian book and author. That as- 
semblage, therefore, of literary men with their cla»- 
sics was in my eyes but a multitude of fastidious 
pedants." To this cause of his disinclination to 
join the party at Metastasio's, he adds another. 
" I had seen Metastasio," says he, " in the liape- 
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I lial gardens at Schoenbriinn, make the customary 
I igenuflexions to Maria Teresa, with a face so ser- 
I'hrilely smooth and adulatory, that, Plutarchizjng 
irhke a youth, and exaggerating truth in the abs- 
Iftract, as I did, I could never consent to contract 
p teither friendship or familiarity with u muse hired 
' sold to despotic authority, which I abhorred 
1*^ strongly," 

It was with similar feelings he entered the do- 

ninions of Frederick the Great, On seeing some 

of his troops, " I felt," says he, " my horror 

doubled and trebled for that infamous military art, 

most infamous, and the only foundation of arbitrary 

authority, which is always the necessary fruit of so 

many thousajida of paid satellites. I was presented 

to the King. I could perceive in myself no sign 

.-of wonder or veneration, but those rather of in- 

I tdignation and anger — emotions which were every 

I tday increased and strengthened at the sight of the 

iuiy and various things which were not as they 

ight to have been, and which being false, usui'p 

r-the form and the reputation of what is true. Count 

■Finch, the King's minister, who presented me, asked 

e as I was in the service of my sovereign, why I 

worn my uniform that day ? ' Because,' I 

replied, ' there are already too many uniforms here." 




The King addresBed to me the four customary 
words ; I observed him profoundly, fixing my eyes 
respectfully on his, and I thanked Heaven for not 
having destined me to be bom his slave." 

From Prussia, Alfieri proceeded to Copenhagen, 
whence he intended to travel as rapidly as possible 
to St, Petersburgh. 

Sweden, which he reached towards the end of 
March, inspired him with ideas resembling those 
of Ossian, and he contemplated with a mixed feel- 
ing of awe and delight the vast lakes and dark 
and wooded precipices with which that country 
abounds. The people, and the character of the 
goveniment were not less objects of his admira- 
ration, and had he been capable, he observes, of 
any serious application, he would have examined 
the latter with profound interest; but his want of 
a proper preparation for such investigations m- 
capacitated him from judging of things, except 
from the first general impressions they made on 
his mind, and thus he confesses that he had no 
idea of the corrupt state of tlie nobility, or the bad 
condition of the poor in Sweden, a knowledge of 
which would have considerably changed his cipi- 
nion as to the value of its constitution. 

He was happy and amused at Stockholm, but 
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it was equal to him whether a country aiForded 
him satisfaction, or only excited his indignation or 
disgust. To rest was impossible, and early in 
May, therefore, he set out for St. Petersburgh, His 
yoyage across the gulph of Bothnia, which was 
almost frozen over, was fatiguing and perilous, 
but it kept his spirits in agitation, and therefore 
gratified him. Every scene, indeed, which he wit- 
nessed in these northern regions, gave him plea- 
sure, " They were calculated," he observes, " to 
awaken fantastic, meiancholy, anil grand images in 
the mind by a certain vast, indefinable silence 
which reigns in the atmosphere, making us feel 

• as if we were out of the world. 
The constant glaring of the aurora borealis, on 
which he gazed through the night, confused his 
head, and after a short time he could tel! neither 
the hour of tlie day, nor the day of the week, and 
in this state of weariness he entered the territo- 

Iries of Catherine II. Saint Petersburgh greatly 
disappointed him, and so violent was his con- 
tempt of the inhabitants and of the Empress, that 
during the seven weeks he remained there he 
Bought DO acquaintances, and took scarcely any 
interest in tlie objects presented to his inquiry. 
He returned, therefore, to Berlin, little satisfied 



with what he had witnessed in Russia, and again 
passing through Germany and Holland, once more 
set his foot on English ground. 

During this visit to England he entered into all 
the fashionable amusements of the metropolis, 
became acquainted with the wife of an officer in 
the army, fought a duel, in which he was wounded 
in the arm, and was about to marry the divorced 
lady, when she confessed, to his horror, what the 
public papers informed him of a day or two after, 
that she had been as guilty with her husband's 
groom as with himself. This astounding intelli- 
gence destroyed all the vanity which had been 
plentifully fed by the success of his addresses, and 
he was plunged in profound grief, being as much 
disgusted with his own folly, for of the moral guilt 
he says nothing, as he was with the abandoned 
woman herself. At first, however, he found it im- 
possible to shake off the fetters she had placed 
upon his affections ; pitying her condition, there- 
fore, he resolved upon conducting her into France, 
and seeing her placed in some monastery ; but 
they had only reached Dover, when the continued 
exposure of her conduct in the newspapers, and 
the frequent mention of his own name ij 
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sufficientlj' disagreeable to his feelings, diverted 
him from his intention, and they separated. 

Alfierj ]iimself proceeded to Brussels, and thence 
to Paris, which pleased him no better tlian at first. 
He might have become acquainted with Rousseau ; 
" but although," says he, " I held Rousseau in the 
highest estimation, and that more for his pure 
and admirable character, and for his lofty and in- 
dependent conduct than for his writings, of which 
the few I had read had wearied me by their af- 
fectation, yet with all my esteem for him, as 
I was not by nature curious, nor very tolerant, 
and knew that I was more proud and inflexible 
tlian even he was, I had no inclination to avail 
myself of a doubtful introduction to so proud and 
whimsical a man, to whom, if I had received only 
half an affront, I should have restored it ten-fold; 
for I have always, by the instinct of an impetuous 
nature, returned with usury both the good and the 
evil I have received." These passages in his life 
are invaluable, as they enable us to form a true 
estimate of his character, the peculiaiities of which 
had so great an influence on his writings, and 
consequently on the dramatic literature of his 
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He left Paris for Kpain about the middie of 
August, but before his departure he purchased a 
set of the principal Italian classics, in thirty-aix 
volumes, which thenceforth became the insepara- 
ble companiouH of his travels. It was not, bow- 
ever, till two years after this that he began lo 
enjoy his purchase. He bought them, he says, 
rather to have than to read them ; for with the 
exception of Metastasio, he found it difficult to 
understand the language of an Italian author ; but 
the work subsequently proved of invaluable use 
to him, for it made him acquainted with the six 
great luminaries of his country, Dante, Petrarch, 
Arioslo, Tasso, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli. 

The first place at which he remained for any 
length of time was Barcelona, where he purchased 
two magnificent Spanish horses, of which he speaks 
vfith enthusiastic pleasure. He also began to 
study the language, and, resuming his route, pro- 
ceeded to Madrid by way of Saragossa. In de- 
scribing this journey, he again regrets, that he 
was unable at that period to express his thoughts 
in verse; the solitary wastes, through which he 
slowly travelled, and the wild, romantic character 
of the scenery giving birth to thoughts which it 
only required a mastery over expression to beciHne 




true and living poetry. His reflection on this cir- 
cumstance is curious : " Not poBseGsIng any lan- 
guage, nor dreaming that I should or could ever 
write any thing, either in verse or prose, I con- 
tented myself with ruminating on my thoughts ; 
sometimes complaining, I knew not why, and at 
others laughing with just as little reason; — two 
things, which, if they are not followed by writing, 
are regarded as mere madness; — and so they are: 
but if they bring forth composition, they are called 
poetry; — and they are so." 

He knew no one at Madrid but a young watch- 
maker, whom he had seen in Holland; and thus 
he led, he says, more the life of a bear than of 
a man. This want of society contributed also to 
increase his natural disposition to melancholy, and 
the violence of his temper, which neither e»peri- 
ence nor philosophy as yet assisted him to subdue. 
An instance of the licence he allowed his passion 
occurred during his residence at Madrid, which 
had nearly proved of a still more serious character. 
It was his custom before retiring to bed to have 
his hair, a greater source of trouble to men of 
fashion in those days than at present, put in order 
by Elia. On the occasion in question, the young 
watch-maker, a man of some talent and know- 
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ledge of the world, had been spending the evening 
with him, and they were still oonversing together 
white the servant was proceeding with dressing 
Alfieri's head. In the course of the process the 
unfortunate domestic happened accidentally to 
twitch one of the hairs rather harder tlian was 
agreeable, on which the infuriated master sprang 
froin his seat, and seizing a candlestick from the 
table, struck him a blow on the right temple with 
all his strength. The blood gushed copiously 
forth, and Alfieri's guest thinking that he was sud- 
denly taken delirious, instantly endeavoured to se- 
cure him. Elia at the same moment put himself 
in a position to revenge the injury he had re- 
ceived, and as his master had armed himself with 
a sword that stood in the room, the death of one 
of the parties seemed inevitable. The watch- 
maker had suiEcient to do to prevent this from 
becoming the fatal consequence of his friend's fury. 
Elia was a large and very powerful man, and was 
not inferior to his master in resolution ; happily, 
however, the domestics of the house were alarmed 
by the noise of the fray, and, rushing into the 
apartment, they succeeded by main force in sepa- 
rating the combatants. 

The value and great charm of Alfieri's autobio- 




graphy result from the candour with which he in- 
variably seems to write. His account of the pre- 
sent affair affords a striking proof of his merit in 
this respect, for he has not sought either to conceal 
any of the circumstances, or to apologize for the 
unprovoked and savage atrocity of which his pas- 
sion made him guilty. He had no sooner, how- 
ever, composed himself than he felt deeply abashed 
at his conduct, and told Elia, whose fidelity and 
long services had made him strongly attached 
to him, that he would have done well had he 
avenged himself by beating him to death. Having 
seen the wound bound up, and things restored to 
order, he went to bed, leaving the door open which 
separated Elia's chamber from his own, and calling 
out to him as he lay down, that he was in bed, and 
that he might kill him before the morning if he 
chose, for he deserved it. " But Elia," aays he, 
'■ was not less a hero than myself, and the only 
vengeance he took was to preserve two little phials 
filled with the blood which had spouted from the 
wound, and often to show them to me, which he 
continued to do for many years. This reciprocal 
mixture of fierceness and generosity on both our 
parts, can hardly be understood by those who are 
unacquainted with tlie manners and customs of us 
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Picdmontese." His concluding observation on lliis 
affair is not less characteristic of his disposition, so 
singularly compounded of prida and the love ol' 
freedom, generosity and passion. " I have never 
beaten any one who served me," says he, *' except 
as 1 should have done it to an equal, and nevet 
with a stick, or any thing but my fist, or my chair, 
or something which fell immediately to hand, as 
boys are accustomed to arm themselves when pro- 
voked. On the very few occasions also that this 
has happened, I should always have praised and 
esteemed the servants who had saluted me again 
with a beating, since 1 never thought of striking a 
servant in my character as master, but as one man 
quarrelling with another man." 

Aliieri left Madrid in December, having refused 
to go to court, from some dislike of the Sardinian 
minister, who had arrived in Spain about the same 
time as himseli'. He proceeded to Lisbon, and, 
during his residence there of five weeks, became 
acquainted with the Abate Tommaso di Caluso, 
younger brother of the Ambassador from Turin, 
Tliis circumstance produced a memorable change 
in the mind of our poet. The amiable manners 
of the Abate, and his elegant conversation, ren- 
dered his society delightful even to the fastidious 
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AlAeri, who neglected every species of public 
amusement to pass his evenings at his house. An- 
other characteristic of the Abate's disposition, and 
which was especially agreeable to his new ac- 
quaintance, was the mildness and forbearance with 
which he conversed with those far inferior to him- 
self in knowledge and ability. " It was on one of 
those most sweet evenings," says Alfieri, " that I 
experienced in the deepest recesses of my mind 
and heart a genuine impulse from Pha;bus — an en- 
thusiastic ravishment for the art of poetry. It was 
however, but a short-liveJ flame, and it lay extin- 
guished under the ashes for many years." He 
then relates the circumstance which gave birth to 
this sudden fervour. " The most excellent and 
complaisant Abate was reading to me that magnifi- 
cent Ode to Fortune, by Guidi, a poet of whom i 
had not till then even heard the name. Some 
stanzas of that canzone, especially the beautiful one 
on Pompey, transported me to such a degree, that 
the good Abate persuaded himself and told me 
that I was bom to make verses, and that if I stu- 
died I should make excellent ones ; but that mo- 
mentary excitement having passed away, I found 
all the faculties of my mind so rusted, that I did 
not believe such a thing at alt possible." Notwith- 




standing borerer, the discouraging tone of tile 
bsi ^eateKx, it b ea^y to discover, from the suc- 
ceeding pages of the conlessions. that he was 
thenceforth bmt uptHi seeking intellectual improve- 
Bwnt in a manner he had never before practised; 
) that he from that time began to set a due 
' value upon the productions of his countrymen. 

In the Mar of 1772 he again arrived in his 
native town, aller an absence of three years. His 
health had suffered considerably frnm over-exertion 
in his journey on horseback through Spain : he 
DOW, therefore, resolved to pass some time in tran- 
quillity, and. with this intention, took a magniii- 
cent house under the Piazza di S. Carlo, and which 
was furnished in a style of extraordinary splendour. 
All his old and &Tourite associates of the Acade- 
my flocked around him, and a new Academy was 
formed, of which the sole purpose was to promote 
frolic and enjoyment. The " August sessions" of 
this society were held at the house of Alfieri, 
because it was more spacious and elegant than 
those belongbig to the rest of the company. One 
of the rules of the institution was, that tlie mem- 
bers should contribute whatever wit or knowledge 
they possessed for the amusement of the general 
assembly, on certain evenings; and for this pur- 




pose papers were written on every variety of topics, 
and deposited in a chest, of which the President, 
chosen weekly, kept the key. " These papers," 
aays Alfieri, " were all written, to our mistbrtune. 
and mine especially, I wiU not say in the French 
language, but in French words." He contributed 
a full proportion of the essays himself, and obtained 
great applause from his companions, especially for 
a scene in which he described a universal judge- 
ment, representing the Deity as demanding of all 
the various animals an account of themselves, while 
the portraits which he drew of well-known charac- 
ters in Turin were loudly admired for their spirit 
and fidelity. 

The success of this satiric attempt gave birth 
to wishes and hopes, at the same time, that he 
might one day write something which should de- 
serve to live. Satire at first seemed to him the 
species of composition he ought to choose ; but, 
after reflecting on the subject, he rejected this 
idea, convinced that satire ia but too frequently the 
product of mere private malignity, and knowing 
that, in the greater number of instances, it can 
acquire only a momentary popularity. While con- 
sidering, however, in what manner he should be- 
come an author, he was again made captive by the 
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lures of Bome skilful practiser in the court of love ; 
and literature, his companions, and even lus ador' 
able horses, as he terms them, were forgotten. 
Thus it continued till the month of February 1775, 
when he was assailed by a dangerous malady, which 
the physicians, finding it difficult to resist its pro- 
gress, said he must have invented purposely for 
himself. 

The recovery of his health was attended with 
that of his prudence and regard for literature. 
The first step he took was to free himself from the 
fetters imposed by his subjection to martial law. 
These certainly lay lightly enough on his shoul- 
ders, as, of the eight years during which he had 
borne his Majesty's commission, he had spent four 
out of the country, and had scarcely been seen in 
the regiment five times while at Turin. It was not, 
therefore, the trouble he found in being a soldier 
which occasioned his disgust, but his acknowledged 
hatred of being, even in appearance, an instrument 
of arbitrary power. He applied to the Colonel 
for permission to retire on the plea of ill health. 
The Colonel begged him to consider what he was 
doing before taking such a step; and, to act with 
proper politeness, he pretended to reflect on the 
subject a fortnight longer, at the end of whidi 




time, as he declared that his wish remained unal- 
tered, he obtained the desired liberation. 

He still, however, continued as subject as ever 
to love, and the object of his affections falling 
dangerously sick in the January of 1774, he 
passed both night and day dan h 

bed-side. It was to wile aw y h y h 

he tlius spent, for conversati b dd h 

sick lady, that be began to mp h fi d 
matic sketch, named " Cleop a, h k w 

ing, he says, what he intend d k w h 

a tragedy or comedy, or wh th b 

in one, five, or ten acts. B n d 1 

were speedily composed, and h h b d uf 

ficient feeling to induce Alfi b i I h 

rude and hasty attempt was p g d 

on the same subject by the C d 1 D 1 \ 

soon, however, as it was fini h d h b 
different as to its fate, and i 1 y b d d h 
cushion of his mistress's couch for about a year, when 
on determining to free himself from her trammels, 
he again turned his thoughts to literature, wrote 
a sonnet on his recovery from love, made himself 
a close prisoner in his house that he might not be 
again ensnared, and, finally, on re-examining the 
Cardinal's tragedy above mentioned, resolved to 
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make the experiment of extending his ftagment, fl 
pmpioying it as a medium for developing the a 
tions to which he was himself a victim. In order 
that nothing might induce him to leave home, he 
had recourse to the singular expedient of making 
Elia bind him fast to his chair. Wlien his friends 
came to see him, he covered the bandage with his 
dressing-gown, and induced them to suppose, by 
his studious air, that he had no stronger necessity 
to keep his seat than extreme anxiety not to dissi- 
pate tiis thoughts. Reading, however, became ea 
agreeable to him, that Elia in a little time was able 
to trust to his keeping within-doors without bind- 
ing him. About the same time also he wrote a 
poem against love, which he recited in the cha- 
racter of Apollo at a masquerade, submitting, he 
observes, to that exposure that he might have an 
additional reason studiously to avoid falling again 
into the snares from which he liad ao lately escaped. 
Tile tragedy, in the mean time, was carried to a 
conclusion. He immediately sent a portion of it 
to his friend, father Facianda, a man of prudence 
and good taste, who read it with attention, and 
returned it with tlie most incorrect passages care- 
fully noted. This but inflamed Alfieri's desire of 
producing something more worthy of approbation. 
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and he lost no tinie in thoroughly revising the difter- 
ent scenes of his drama, which, curious to be said, 
was performed at Turin, June 16, 1775. The tra- 
gedy was followed by a farce, to which he gave the 
title of " The Poets," and though ho makes merry 
with both these productions, he observes, that they 
were not the follies of a fool, but were here and 
there sprinkled with wit and poetry. Both the 
play and farce were received with approbation, and 
performed two successive evenings. This unex- 
pected success operated in different ways on the 
mind of the author : its first effect was to make 
him conscious of possessing powers which were at 
present not properly developed, and on which ac- 
count, he prevented the farther performance of 
the plays in question, — the second effect was to 
make him resolve to seek eminence as a dra- 
matist, whatever the difficulties were which might 
oppose his pursuit. 

It was with these feelings he commenced what 
he terms the fourth epoch of hia life, which is 
dated from the year 1773. I have been particular 
in giving as many details as possible respecting the 
preceding periods, as they serve to show the per- 
sonal character of this great man in its original 
elements, and before it was in any degree affected 




by the pursuits of literature, or the admiratitfl 
the world ; and, more especially, because Alfien 
was, in tliia respect, one of the most remarkable 
men that ever existed, having grown up into apoet 
of vast power and genius before he began to eser- 
cise the art; for the melancholy dreamings, the 
crowd of thoughts that possessed his mind in the 
solitudes whether of the North or the South, the 
principles which always animated hia heart with 
the love of liberty, the wild feeling which kept him 
waking as he travelled night after night under the 
glare of the northern meteors, the delight which 
animated him as he travelled through the pastoral 
villages of England, and above all, his admiration, 
even from infancy, of whatever was beautiful, — 
these, the genuine attributes of the poetic nature, 
had been all gathering strength in Alfieri's soul for 
many years past ; and at the period at which we 
are now arrived they were matured, and the father 
of Italian tragedy was like an eagle full-winged for 
a flight across the ocean, but waiting for the im- 
pulse of the proper season to send it from its nest 
Alfieri gives an account of tlie capital with which 
he began life as a dramatist, and gays, that it con- 

Listed of a resolute, obstinate, and indomitable 
pirit ; of a heart full of and abounding in every 
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species of affection, among which appeared, miiced in 
Btrange confusion, love and all its furies, and a fierce, 
deep-seated rage against and abhorrence of every 
kind of tyranny. To which simple instinct of Na- 
.-ture was added a weak and uncertain recollection 
-<fif various French tragedies which he had seen at 
..the theatre many years before. 

But many as were the advantages Alfieri poH- 
aessed as a poetical being, and one whose language 
would naturaJlybe poetry as soon as he had learned 
(ijts elements, he was almost wholly destitute of those 
jiJBicquireiiients by which he was to make his concep- 
]4ion8 wear the forms by which they might become 
palpable or intelligible to the world. He knew 
nothing of the theoretical rules of his art ; he had 
read scarcely any of the poets ; he was almost as 
ignorant as a child of the principles of grammar, 
and to crown the whole, was very imperfectly 
.acquainted with his mother tongue. But he had 
,, rowed to use all the strength of his being to 
.,^ibtain the object of his wishes, and he instantly 
put his resolution to the proof by beginning the 
, {Study of grammar. He also put into Italian two 
.,(iew tragedies, " II Filippo" and " U Polinice," 
^which he had some time before written in French 
luprose : but such was the difficulty he found in trans- 
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lating his own thoughts, that nobody recognized 
the Italian as an intended version of the Fro 
These exercises he accompanied with the study, 
Dante, Tasso, Ariosto and Petrarch, 
whose poems he made marks against the past 
which pleased him, or which contained any thi 
peculiar either in the mode oi' express 
sound of the verse. Dante and Petrarch, howei 
were at first too difficult to afford him pleasi 
in the perusal, and the reading even of Tasso 
ried him at first more than composition. Bu 
translation of Ossian by Cesarotti, was soon 
placed in his hands, and he was captivated by 
grandeur of the blank verse, in which the author 
of the version so eminently excelled. While read- 
ing these works he had a constant regard to his 
preponderating taste for the drama, and he 
nually asked both himself and his friends how 
happened that the language which in Daute, 
the translation of Cesarotti, and other works, 
peared so sublime and energetic, was so f 
and unimpressive in the mouths of those who 
lUtempted to write tragedies? 

Having employed himself for some months 
these Italian studies, he determined to refresh Kn 
knowledge of Latin, and for that purpose engaged 
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I .8 tutor, with whom he read the tragedies of Seneca, 
and Latin translations of the Greek tragedians, and 
even condescended to be put into Phsdrus again. 
Soon, however, returning to the ardent study of* 
Italian, he resolved as the surest and speediest 
method of acquiring its most perfect idioms to take 
Up hia abode in Tuscany, and in April 1776 he 
proceeded to that state. During his stay at Pisa, 
where he spent six or seven weeks, he formed the 
plan of the tragedy of Antigone, and found himself 
ma rapidly improving in Tuscan, that he was able 
to develope the plot in very respectable prose. He 
also versified the Polinice and tlie Filippo, and on 
his reading them to some of the literary men of 
the place, obt^ed much greater praise than lie ex- 
pected, or could be made to believe he deserved. 
His next effort was a simple translation of Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry, which he undertook for the 
sake of fixing the excellent rules it contains in his 
memory. On his arrival at Florence, he continued 
his study of language with more ardour than ever. 
constantly conversing witli the best speakers, and 
committing to memory several long passages of 
the most admired poets. 

After a residence of several weeks in the Tuscan 
capital, he returned to Turin, where, however, he 



had remained but a short time when he again found 
it necessary to leave that city, and take up his resi- 
dence at Siena, it being in Tuscany alone that he 
could pursue the favourite object of his studies 
with satisfactory success. Machiavelli, whose works 
liis friend Gori had reconunended to him, now be- 
came his constant corapanimi, as Sallust bad been 
a month or two before ; and j\ill of enthusiastic 
admiration for the sentiments of his autlior, he eat 
down to the composition of the " Tirannide," of 
which work he speaks with respect in his latest 
years, not for any propriety or elegance in its style, 
but for its exhibiting the sentiments of his mind 
while he was still young and inspired with all the 
glowing and independent feelings of youth. Va- 
rious tragedies, as the Congiura de' Pazzi, the 
Orestes, and Virginia, witli some others, were all 
in progress or under correction at the same period ; 
and our author found himself as deeply involved in 
literary cares as if he had been a scholar from i 
infancy. 

From Siena he went, at the end of about i 
months, to I^orence, where a circumstance oceurM 
which makes an important figure in his ConfessiOi 
and which, in fact, gave another colouring to 1 
feelings through life. Tlie Countess of Albany, « 
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^casioned this chooge, resided at that time with 
hei busband at Florence^ and was about twenty-five 
years of age, amiable, accompliahed, and beautiful. 
Owing to some violent dissimilarity of manners and 
aentimenta between this lady and her consort, the 
former passed a life of continual vexation, and wiis 
on many oocasions exposed to a treatment whith 
threatened her with personal injury. Soon atler 
his arrival at Florence, Aliieri became a visitor at 
the house of this ill-sorted pair, and an intimacy 
arose between him and the Countess, which, though 
I &ee from the slightest taint of dishonourable 
;, induced bim to take part in her defence, 
f ifhen her husband gave way one evening to an 
k ebullition of rage more violent than usual. By 
' his advice, temperate and cautious lest it should 
give birth to unjust suspicions, she obtained per- 
mission to retire to a convent in Florence, but from 
which she soon atYer removed to one in Rome. 
This departure of a person for whom be bad con- 
ceived an alFection so deep and violent as biii 
always were, filled Alfieri with grief; and Flo- 
rence, admired as it had hitherto been, seemed to 
have lost all its charms. The sacrifice, indeed, 

which he had made to enable him to reside there 

^K permanently was one which only a man like Alfieri 



could have found it in liis heart to offer. His hatred 
of constraint and of every appearance of arbitrary 
power has been already repeatedly mentioned, but 
this sentiment grew every day stronger, and when 
he remembered that, having become an author, he 
could not print his books either at Turin or any 
other city without the special permission of his 
sovereign ; that he was subject to punishment if 
he disobeyed this law, and that he could not even 
leave the circumscribed limits of his country with- 
out particular leave from the Government, he made 
the magnanimous resolve of giving up aJl the es- 
tates of which the possession entailed upon him 
this degrading vassalage. Immediately on coming 
to this determination, he wrote to his sister and 
her husband on the subject, and desired them, as 
the former was the next heir, to expedite the 
business as speedily as possible. The plan on 
which he wished to proceed was, that his sister 
should allow him an annual pension, whichj with 
some other trifling property, would leav.e hint 
master of about half the income he at present pos- 
sessed. Afler a lung and troublesome corrcspotid- 
ence, during which Alficri saw reason to fear that 
lie might have reduced himself to beggary by his 
proceedings, the afl'air wa 
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fti^lctloD) and having sold off his plate and fur- 
niture, and even his favourite horses, he began 
leading a life of the most severe economy. It is 
amusing to find him relating the various thoughts 
which passed through his mind when in the worst 
Mate of doubt respecting the issue of his negoti- 
ation. The only business he could think of by 
ivhich he should be able to maintain himself, was 
.that of a horse-breaker, of which, he says, he con- 
ridered himself to be perfectly master. " It 
also seemed to nie," he continues, " to be more 
consistent witii that of a poet, it being much 
easier to write a tragedy in a stall than in a 
'. ^oaTU" 

Soon after the departure of the Countess for 
-£.ome, he hastened to Siena, trusting that the jour- 
ney and change of scene might restore his tran- 
quillity. He shortly after pursued his way to Rome, 
where he had only the sad satisfaction of con- 
versing with the Countess for some minutes through 
a grate. After staying, therefore, but a few days, 
lie proceeded to Kaples, where, at the end of five 
or six weeks, lie learnt that the Countess had ob- 
itained the Pope's consent to her living separate 
&om her husband and at freedom. Tlu! 

1 look him to Rome, where he determin 
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establish his residence, and parsue his 
occupations witli more industry than ever. 

He had proposed to himself at an early pei 
of his career to limit the number of his intem 
tragedies to twelve, and at the beginning of 
year 1782 he found his task completed, except 
he intended to correct and re-correct what he 
written, in doing wliicli lie took the dramas in 
one after the other, in the order in which tlie' 
been composed. But in the February of the 
year, the Merope of Maffei attracting his n 
he was enraged at discovering how miserable! 
production had obtained the reputation, and a v 
pntation which could not be refused it, of having" 
excelled all other Italian tragedies that liad as 
yet appeared. With this feeling he sate down t» 
compose one on the same subject as Maftei's, e 
about a month after began the sacred drama 
Saul ; and such was the pleasure he took in I 
completion of these new and sudden designs, that 
he observes they cost him less time and less 
fatigue than any of the rest. Towards the end of 
the year he had the satisfaction also of seeing his 
" Antigone" performed at a private theatre before 
an audience composed of the first people in Rome.. ^^^ 
It was received with the highest applause, ^ii^i^^^l 
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thus encouraged, at the beginning of 17S3 he 
sent four of his tragedies to press. 

Finding that his constant visits to the Countess 
had given rise to scandal, he took the magnani- 
mous resolution of leaving Rome for some time, 
and with a heavy heart set out on a long tour, 
in the course of which he visited Parini at Milan, 
ttad became closely attached to that warm-hearted 
iQsn and excellent writer. He then proceeded to 
Siena, where he had six more of his tragedies 
printed, hut in seeing them through the press he 
suffered a torment, from his want of practice in 
correcting and revising proofs, as intolerable as 
it was new and strange. 

It is not a little amusing to find that amid all 
ihe serious occupations in which he was thus en- 
gaged, and while sutfering the deepest affliction on 
account of his separation from the object of his 
affections, his fondness for horses continued un- 
abated. Wanting at this time some amusement 
which might distract his mind from too much 
thought, he resolved upon malting a journey to 
England, for the sole purpose of purchasing a stud. 
Hitlier he accordingly came, and buying no less 
than fourteen of his favourite animals, he spent 
four months in London, occupying his whole time 
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in the luxurious enjoyment of fine riding, and i 
writing letters to his friends. 

With his fourteen liorses, which, being yoiui 
and spirited, were by no irieanB a sUgbt chaise, 1 
passed through France to his native city of 1 
where he was received by the King more 
ciously tlian he had reason to expect would be tiM 
case : but after remaining there a few dayg he a. 
hastened to Siena, where he received intellige^ 
that the Countess had been permitted to lein 
Rome, and was on her way into Alsatia. But J 
very aliort period was suffered to elapse befbj 
he was on the road to Germany ; and having j 
length satisfied himself again with a sight c 
only woman for whom he seems to have ever felt] 
genuine and strong affection, he experienced a n 
impulse of poetic vigour, and though be had i 
solved never to write another tragedy, commenced 
three new ones, that is, the Agide, Sofonisba, and 
Mirra, But the tranquillity which he had expect- 
ed to enjoy for some weeks near the Countess, was 
suddenly interrupted by the intelligence of his 
friend Gori's death ; and after a few days, occupied 
in lamenting the loss he had suffered by the de- 
cease of so valuable an acquaintance, be retumej 
to Italy. 




Alfieri's mode of spending liis time was now 
I more unsettled than ever, and having been con- 
l finuallj changing his residence from one place to 
' another, as the whim of the moment or the news 
he received of the Countess dictated, we find him 
accompanying her from the village where she re- 
aided in Alsatia to Paris, at the end of 1786 or the 
I beginning of the following year. They remained 
t in France six months, and then returned to AUatia ; 
I iiut in 1787 they again visited the French capital, 
I where the printing of his tragedies, in six volumes, 
I by Didot, obliged Alfieri to fix his residence for 
r -uiree years, a longer time than he had ever yet 
I i^nt in France. During that period the Count 
I <^ Albany died, and the object of our poet's long 
I and ardent alfection was left at liberty to unite 
L herself with him in a less suspicious manner than 
f .was at present the case ; but whether Alfieri and 
f libe Countess of Albany were ever married or not, 
lains an impenetrable secret even to the most 
r. 'curious inquirers. 

While he was attending to the printing of his 
tragedies in Paris, his miscellaneous productions 
i^ipeared in Germany ftom the press of the cele- 

Ibrated Kehl ; but before he could see a termination 
to the labour he had spent on the edition of the 
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through France, and 
too unsettled to pursue their ordinary occupatiouE 
with regularity, Didol was unable to keep his men 
at work, and Alfieri dreaded every hour to see the 
fruits of his long exertion swept away in an instant. 
Tlie Countess, in the mean time, dreading the 
efTects of the popular commotion, persuaded him 
to bring her to England, which she had never seen ; 
but this country had not the attractions for her 
which she had imagined it to possess from the 
eloquent eubgiums of Alfieri; they, therefore, 
shortly returned to Paris, and witnessed the tST' 
rible scenes which took place in that capital on 
the eventful tenth of August 1792. 

With great difficulty they succeeded in obtain- 
ing passports to quit the country; and it was only 
by Alfieri's taking the wise precaution of setting out 
two days before he had mentioned, and leaving 
his books, his horses, and other effects behind, 
that they effected their escape. On the 3rd of 
November they arrived in Florence, where our 
poet, having by this lime fully satisfied hia love of 
wandering, resolved to spend the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity. He was therefore no sooner re* 
covered from the fatigues he had lately undergone, 
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^MUi he resumed his studies and tfie composition of 
new pieces, or tlic revision of those already before 
tile world. Jiut the most remarkable instance of his 
perseverance in the pursuit of the excellence he 
had proposed to obtain, remains to be told. He 
was now forty-six years of age, a period of life at 
which few men think of commencing, from the 
Tery elements, any new and difficult species of 
study. But Alji^ri would refuse no labour, by 
undergoing which he might add either grace or 
strength to that intellect, in the improvement and 
enlarging of which he felt that the true nobility of 
his being consisted. After endeavouring, there- 
fore, to discover the beauties of the Greek poets 
in literal translations, and becoming convinced that 
the image reflected through such a medium must 
be a very incorrect or imperfect one, he deter- 
mined, about two years after, that is in 1796, to 
begin the study of Greek ; and so ardently did he 
apply himself, that in a short time he was able to 
read almost any author in the language. Several 
of the noblest dramas lie translated, and the ener- 
getic beauty of the " Alcestes" of Euripides struck 
him so forcibly, that he once more broke his vow, 
and wrote a new tragedy on the same subject. 
Fully occupied with these and other objects of 
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t kind, he UTed in great co mfo rt and coO' 
i, seeing no reason to dmd mj iatet' 
hii felicity, till the pngiesa of ik 
us made him tremble for the IBierty off 
ind their near approach to Florence 
to retreat with the Counte 
I the neighbourhood. There he conti 
•tudying and composing with the 
gable energy a» before, till Florence was eraciated 
by the invaders, when he relumed to hi« former 
residence. But in October 1800, the French, on 
whom he heaps the most abusive epithets that 
language can produce, once more occupied the 
city. Instead, however, of his being treated with 
harshness, the General of the army politely sent 
to request that he would visit him, expressing his 
desire to do honour to a man of whom fame spoke 
so highly. To this Alfieri replied, that, if be 
commanded him on the strength of his aulhi 
to attend him, he would obey ; but that, if 
merely invited him as an individual, he must 
cuse his seeing him. 

In the September of this year he was impi 
with an irresiHtible desire to write comedies 
he accordingly sal down, and in 
had drawn out a sketch of tlx, of which 
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^ys, were reprcsenUitive uf the manners of the 

age, one tantuetic, and auotlier light and t'areical. 

I In the year 1S02 he put these comedies into verse, 

I and laboured so hard at thi^ undertaking, and the 

1 constant study of Greek, making literal translations 

into Latin from the tragedians, from Pindar and 

^omer, that he greatly injm-ed his health, which now 

I ((egaa to sliow symptoms of rapid decline. Such, 

I bffwever, was his satisfaction at the triumph he 

1 ^wd acquired in the pursuit of Greek literature for 

I ^e last seven years, that, in a half serious and 

I i^lf comic hmiiour, he invented a collar, which was 

be worn as the ensign of a new species of chi- 

[ )ialry, designated the Homeric Order, 

With this little incident, which shows how easily 
[ t(ie mind of a great man may be amused, even after 
I it has long learned to despise the follies of the 
I world, Alfieri closes his Confessions. The date of 
' the concluding paragraph is May 14th, 1803 ; and 
on the 18tli of October in the same year, this cele- 
brated writer terminated his career. From a letter 
of ids friend, the Abate di Caluso, to whom he was 
Rtrongly attached, we learn that his death was oc- 
casioned hy the gout in his stomach, to which his 
frame, exhausted by over-study, offered no resist- 
9Dce 1 that he continued, even to the last few days 
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of his life, intent on the correction o( his trorks. 
notwithstanding the persuasions of tlie Countess 
to the contrary ; and that hie memory and all the 
other taculties of his mind continued unimpaired 
to the moment of hb death. Tlie Countess, for 
whom his regard was never diminished, attended 
him with care and affection throughout his illness. 
Shortlr beKtre his decease he recited lo her, as she 
sat by his bed-side, several verses from a tronsta* 
Hon of Hesiod, and no apprehension was enter- 
tained of immediate danger. When he felt the 
symptoms of death hastening upon him, she hap- 
pened to be out of the room, but, being immedi- 
atelr sent for. he stretched out his hand as she 
approached him, saying, " Clasp my hand, dear 
friend, I am dying," and almost insiantlv expired. 
His burial took place in the Church of Santa Croce, 
where were already deposited the remains of 
Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. The Countess 
of Albany soon after raised an elegant monument 
to his memory, the wort of the great Canova. 

The character of Al£eri has been already buT- 
Gciently di^layed ; and the same expression may 
be ap[^ied to it which has been used to disiiii- 
guish the style of his writings, namely, that it has 
not the aj^iearance of a coloured sur&cCi but of » 
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BubBtonce that has been cut with a sharp and fear- 
j^sa graver. We conDot, unfortunately, trace aiiy 
(Ugng of religious feehng in his Confessions ; and 
there arei it is to be regretted, too many incidents 
in his life which admit of no justificatioii, and which 
jcven bring into doubt the very qualities for which 
we are most inclined to admire him. Frankness, 
generosity, freedom of thought, and a love of truth, 
roust have but a weak hold of the heart that can 
easily practise all the opposite vices to gain some 
gt^ct of licentious desire. Something, however, 
KluBt be allowed to Alfieri in palliation of his errors. 
As a man of the world merely, he would not have 
had this apology ; but, as an Italian noble, bred up 
with little knowledge of rational religion, and left 
free, at an early age, to form his own principles, he 
pHist be judged witli far less severity than should 
been the case had he grown up to manhood 
ijp a country where morality has a more healthful 
nourishment than in Italy. There are, moreover, 
many points in Aliieri's character which engage our 
affections on his side. There was a degree of gran- 
deur in his love of independence, which we cannot 
contemplate without aglow of admiration; while the 
deep melancholy with which he was habitually af- 
fected, and which sent him to muse so often " in 
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lone cathedral aisles," or expoised him to an af- 
dictii^ violence of possioci, tempers our admiration 
of his free spirit, of the generosity of his nature, 
and of the strength of mind he displayed in his 
studies, with a feehng of pity, which presents the 
sublime and retiring poet lo our imagiitatioD as one 
of the men. whom, of all others, we should diooae, 
to point out as a type or embodied image of iMk 
own tragedies. ^^ 

As an author, Alfieri is justly placed among tbSj 
greatest of his coontrymcn, with whom, in point of 
sentiment and elevation of feehng, he may stani^, 
the most severe companson. It was, indeed, to., 
his power of delineating the passions which most 
strongly affect the human heart, that he owed his 
excellence ; and knowing this, he intuitivelj' placed 
his trust, not in a complication of incidents, or 
variety of personages, but in the energy with 
which he could inspire the few characters he 
introduced, and concentrate in a simple plot, and 
by his skill in the exhibition of passion, the most 
commanding and elevating sentiments. 

Besides his tragedies, .Hfieri wrote a variety of 
minor poems, several satires, a melo-tragedy, en- 
titled " The Death of Abel," the prose treatisen 
"Delia Tirannide," and "11 Principe e Ic Let- 





tere," both directed against arbitrary power ; a 
volume to which he gave the name of " Misogallo," 
from the heterogeneous character of its contents; 
the comedies above mentioned, and several trans- 
lations from the classics. These various works 
exhibit very different degrees of merit. His come- 
dies and most of his miscellanea arc considered 
wholly unworthy of his name. Only a few of his 
satires are exempted from the same censure ; but 
his prose works are celebrated for the strong and 
tmaffected language in which ihey are written. 
Of the translations, that which he made of Sallust 
18 esteemed one of the best versions that exist of 
any author, or in any language : while that which he 
executed of Virgil, though three times attempted, 
is equally poor and spiritless. When it is con- 
sidered at what a comparatively late period Alfieri 
commenced these labours, how highly must we 
estimate the natural power and moral strength of 
hia intellect, thus original and thus resolute and 
laborious. 
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